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Seeing  is 


Health  ads  seen 
generating  big 
bucks  for  dailies 
(See  page  15) 

Mini  mailrooms 
speed  packaging 
zoned  editions 
(See  page  26) 


Vi- 


LONG  HAIR 

IS  BACK  IN  ACTION 


Outstanding  photography  is  ah  Important  ingredient  in  the  ability  of 
a  newspaper  to  communicate.  That's  why  The  Orange  County 
Register's  commitment  to  photographic  excellence  is  second-to-none. 

"Photojournalism's  frontier  is  in  the  American  newspaper,"  declared 
Popular  Photography  in  a  November  article.  "The  Orange  County 
Register  is  adding  new  dimensions  to  that  frontier."  If  you  want  to  see 
and  believe  for  yourself,  write  to  us.  We'll  send  you  an  issue. 
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I. 


You  could  say 
San  Diego  County’s 
two  million  people 
are  as  all-American 
as  they  come. 

But  their  inter¬ 
ests  don’t  stop  at  a 
line  on  a  map.  And 
they  don’t  need  a 
passport  to  get 
firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what 

goes  on  south  of  the  border, 

All  they  need  is  The  San  Diego  Union. 

For  years  we’ve  kept  a  sharp  eye  focused 
on  the  events  and  activities  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  But  today’s  issues  af¬ 
fect  our  readers  more  directly,  more  per¬ 
sonally  and  with  greater  impact  than  ever 
before. 

And  so  does  our  coverage. 

A  current  series  examines  many  com¬ 
plex  border  issues,  including  the  100-year 
history  of  undocumented  Mexicans 


migrating  to 
theU.S. 

Past  assign¬ 
ments  have 
sent  reporters 
from  Colombia 
to  San  Salvador 
to  Mexico  City 
for  complete 
coverage  of  im¬ 
portant  events. 
Presidential  sum¬ 
mits,  a  devastat¬ 
ing  earthquake, 
deadly  dealings  in  the  drug  trade  and 
countless  other  stories  demand  resource¬ 
ful  and  imaginative  reporting. 

It’s  that  kind  of  reporting  that  keeps 
our  readers  turning  to  the  pages  of  The 
San  Diego  Union.  And  it’s  that  commitment 

l.%“S;5d,“Wfedoirtstop 
at  the  delimits.” 


^e^nBi^olnion 

6if  A  Copley  Newspaper 


For  years  newspaper  readers  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ink 
rub-off.  Now,  Flint  Ink  Corporation 
leads  the  way  in  solving  the  rubK)ff 
problem  with  “Low-Rub”  Arrowlith 
and  Arrowhead  blacks  for  offset  and 
letterpress  printing.  Extensive  field 
tests  show  that  these  inks  reduce 
rub-off  up  to  80%  compared  to  con¬ 
ventional  news  inks. 

“Low-Rub”  black  offset  inks  are 
available  for  both  open  fountain  and 
injector  presses.  And  we  offer  a 
“Low-Rub”  letterpress  black  as  well. 
These  inks  are  compatible  with  con¬ 
ventional  news  inks.  You  can  expect 
improved  mileage  from  15  to  30% 
and  still  obtain  the  same  runability, 
printability  and  high  quality  as  our 
present  newsprint  inks.  Many  of  our 
customers  are  already  running  these 
“Low-Rub”  inks,  and  more  and  more 
printers  are  asking  to  test  them  each 
week. 

Our  same  commitment  to  research 
that  produced  “Low-Rub”  black  is 
also  pioneering  water-based  Flexo 
news  inks.  These  inks  virtually 
eliminate  rub-off,  and  provide  a 
cleaner  paper  and  a  brighter  image. 

For  more  information  on  “Low- 
Rub”  black,  contact  your  local 
Flint  Ink  representative. 


CORPORATION 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS; 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 

ATLANTA  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  -  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS  -  NEW  YORK  •  ORLANDO 
PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 
MIAMI  •  MEXICO  CITY 


Make  rub-off  old  news. 
Print  with  Flint  Ink 
"Low- Rub"  black. 
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KNIGHT 

KIDDER 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Institute  of  Training 

One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Florida  33101,  (305)  376-3945 


■  The  Knight-Ridder  Institute  of  Training  invites 
you  to  register  for  its  1 986  seminars.  Ail  of  our 
seminars  are  aimed  at  improving  vital  leader¬ 
ship  skills  in  key  areas  of  newspaper 
management. 

■  The  foliowing  seminars  are  still  open  for 
registration: 

Managing  Professional  &  Technical  Staffs, 
February  24-28, 1986 

Help  upper-level  managers  separate,  analyze 
and  strengthen  skills  that  develop  creative, 
independent,  ambitious,  professional  and 
technical  staffs. 

Staff  Development  and  Career  Counseling, 
March  24-28, 1986 
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FEBRUARY 


13-15— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado. 

13-15 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Minneapolis 

13-16— Howard  University  Communications  Conference,  "Communications: 
The  Key  to  Economic  and  Political  Change.”  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  Washington,  D.C. 

13-16 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Convention  and  Trade 
Show  Lincoln  Plaza  Inn  &  Convention  Center,  Oklahoma  City. 

15- 19 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Tele¬ 

marketing  Seminar  and  Sales  &  Education  Conference,  Holiday  Inn/ 
Convention  &  Trade  Center,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

16- 20— Conferences  for  Journalists,  Washington  Journalism  Center,  Sports 

Issue  1986:  College  Questions  and  Professional  Matters,  Watergate 
Hotel,  Washington  D.C. 

19- 21 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Convention,  Hyatt  On  Capitol  Square, 

Columbus. 

20- 22— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  &  Trade  Show, 

Excelsior  Hotel,  Little  Rock. 

21- 23 — Maryland — Delaware — D.C.  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention, 

Hyatt  Regency,  Bethesda,  Md. 

22- 24— Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 

O’Hare,  Rosemont,  III. 

23- 25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Westin  Galleria, 

Houston. 

26-28— New  Engiand  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  Winter 
Meeting,  Charles  Hotel,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

28-3/2— Alabama  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Birmingham  Hilton, 
Birmingham. 


Help  mid-level  managers  understand  how 
people  become  non-promotable,  how  to 
revitalize  work  lives,  and  motivate/involve 
subordinates  in  redefining  career  goals. 

■  COST :  The  full  fee  of  $550  is  payable  in 
advance  and  includes  meeting  materials  and 
lunches.  At  your  request,  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  will  be  secured  at  economical 
corporate  rates. 

■  LOCATION:  Seminars  are  held  in  Miami. 
Please  call  for  information  or  return  this  form. 


REGISTRATION  FORM 


Send  Your  Registration  Requests  To: 

Rob  Reed,  Director  of  Training 
Knight-Ridder  Institute  of  Training 
One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Florida  33101 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Street _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 


MARCH 

1-4 — GRAPH  EXPO  86  West,  Los  Angeles  Convention  Center,  Los  Angeles. 
3-6— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Mid-year  Meeting,  Salvador,  Brazil. 
5-8— National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Government  Affairs  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

12- 14— American  East  Newspaper  Operations  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 

and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

13- 15— Mid-Atlantic  NAME,  Sales  Marketing  Convention,  Columbia  Marriott, 

Columbia,  S.C. 

19-21 — Newspaper  in  Education  Week  Conference,  Los  Angeles  Hilton,  Los 
Angeles. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 


FEBRUARY 

9-14 — America  Press  Institute,  Editing  the  Weekly  Newspaper,  Reston,  Va. 
9-22— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Professional  Management,  St. 
Petersburg. 

16-19— NPRA/ANPA  Workshop,  Personnel  Management  in  the  Daily  Dead¬ 
line  Environment,  Hotel  Continental,  Chicago. 

16- 26— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing  Editors 

(under  75,00  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

17- 19— ANPA,  Advanced  Management  Workshop,  Hyatt  Sarasota,  Sarasota, 

Fla. 

19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Circulation  Semi¬ 
nar,  PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg. 

23-26— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Managing 
the  Classified  Department  Seminar, -Sheraton  Hotel,  Hartford,  Conn. 
23-26— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Criminal  Justice  System,  Mercer 
University,  Macon,  Ga. 
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Cooperation  is  the  AP  idea. 


I 

I 


It’s  a  Texas  Gulf  Coast  paper  sharing  pic¬ 
tures  of  an  oil  spill  with  a  competitor  ahead  of  its 
own  cycle. 

It!s  the  AP  Atlanta  bureau  moving  into  the 
breach  with  system  help  when  a  Georgia 
paper’s  computer  goes  down. 

It's  a  radio  news  director  in  Indiana  phoning 
AP  with  a  tip  about  the  capture  of  a  most- 
wanted  fugitive. 

It’s  an  AP  correspondent  reporting  from 
Beirut,  from  El  Salvador,  from  Iowa  City  or  from 
Sacramento. 

It’s  a  Florida  paper  filing  its  best  stories  by 


electronic  carbon  to  the  AP  Miami  bureau,  for 
the  benefit  of  other  papers  in  the  region  and  the 
nation. 

It’s  cooperation,  and  it  makes  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  what  it  is — a  unique  news  cooper¬ 
ative  of  thousands  of  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations,  and  the  AP’s  staff,  all  work¬ 
ing  together,  all  sharing  together  to  produce  the 
world’s  most  comprehensive  news  report. 


“I'm  4ure  glod  Itwmed  to  Eip  Classified-- ■ 
this  equipment  is  exactly  what  I  need  .  " 


Buying  or  Selling 

EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES- 

Turn  to 
E&P  Classified 

Whether  it's  phototypesetting  or  mail  room 
equipment,  camera  &  darkroom  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  or  computers  and  com¬ 
puter  software,  you'll  find  better  prospects 
and  better  buys  in  E&P  Classified. 

Ratesand  orderform  in  Classified  section... 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to;  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  11  West  19th  St,  New  York,  N.Y 
10011  •  212  675-4380 


The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


*1  HEREBY  RESI6N  AS  OMBUDSMAN  .  BOSS' 


News  Briefs 

N.Y.  Times  sued  for  $51 2  million 

Dr.  Elliot  Gross,  chief  New  York  City  medical  examiner 
and  the  subject  of  a  New  York  Times  series  documenting 
allegations  of  mishandled  autopsies,  has  filed  a  $512  mil¬ 
lion  libel  suit  against  the  newspaper. 

The  Times,  four  of  its  employees  and  12  other  people, 
most  of  whom  were  quoted  in  the  articles,  were  named  in 
the  suit  —  filed  several  days  before  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  would  have  expired  —  in  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  in  Manhattan.  The  filing  Jan.  24  gives  attorneys  for 
Gross  60  days  to  notify  the  defendants  and  to  file  a  com¬ 
plaint.  It  apparently  relates  to  stories  that  appeared  be¬ 
tween  Jan.  27  and  30  last  year. 

The  suit  charges  libel,  slander  and  conspiracy,  naming, 
among  others,  the  following  Times  employees:  executive 
editor  A.M.  Rosenthal,  then-metropolitan  editor  Peter 
Millones,  reporter  Philip  Shenon  and  Sam  Roberts,  the 
deputy  metropolitan  editor  who  wrote  subsequent  articles 
on  the  Gross  case. 

Gross  twice  stepped  down  from  his  post  in  the  course  of 
investigations  by  city,  state  and  federal  agencies  into  his 
handling  of  autopsies  of  people  who  died  while  in  police 
custody.  He  was  reinstated  in  December  by  Mayor  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  Koch. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Times  declined  to  comment. 

ANPA  acts  to  guard  against 
phone  company  competition 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
urged  the  federal  government  to  protect  electronic  infor¬ 
mation  suppliers  —  including  some  big  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  —  from  competition  from  telephone  companies. 

In  papers  filed  before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  Computer  III  proceedings,  the  ANPA  said 
anti-trust  regulations  requiring  telephone  carriers  to  offer 
services  through  subsidiaries  was  “essential”  to  protect 
public  access  to  diverse  information  sources. 
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Make  no  mistake  about  it. 

For  human  sexuality  information, 

the  unmistakable  source  is 

THE  KINSEY  REPORT™  by  Dr.  JuneReinisch 

THE  KINSEY  REPORT  is  the  only 
human  sexuality  column  backed  by 
more  than  40  years  of  ongoing  re¬ 
search.  Each  question  is  answered 
with  accurate  information  from  the 
world  renowned  Kinsey  Institute. 


Dr.  June  Reinisch,  respected  director 
of  the  Institute,  answers  questions  in 
an  easy-to-understand  way.  She  gives 
facts,  not  opinions  or  advice.  Facts 
your  readers  can  trust. 

THE  KINSEY  REPORT  has  been  a 
reliable  source  of  sex  information 
since  it  began  in  1984.  It  is  now  syndi¬ 
cated  across  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world,  in  newspapers  in¬ 
cluding  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  Boston  Herald,  The  Detroit  News, 
The  Columbus  Dispatch,  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  The  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

Stick  with  the  facts, 
not  the  fads. 

THE  KINSEY  REPORT 


ga 


For  sales  information,  call  Brad  Bushell  at 

1-800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 

UNITED  FEATURE 
ill  SYNDICATE 


200  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10166 

AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA  A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 


THEBESTOF 


I've  judged  Pulitzers  twice,  and  overal 


OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  A  NEWSPAPER 


Argus  Leader 


1  ' 


Argus  Leader 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 


Dick  Thien, 
Executive  Editor 


"We  know  what  the  resources  ore 

like  at  a  newspaper  of  this  size, 

and  they  are  being  used  extraordinarily  well 

at  Sioux  Falls.  It  is  a  walkaway." 

Judges’  comment 


OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  BY  AN  INDIVIDUAL 


Reno  Gazette- Journal 


Ken  Miller 

Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal — 


for  a  15-part  series  on 
organized  crime  in  Nevada, 
which  also  won  first  place 
in  Investigative  Reporting/Local. 


"Miller  was  breaking  a  great  deal 
of  new  ground;  to  our  knowledge, 
nothing  like  this  ever 
has  been  done  before." 

Judges’  comment 


OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  WRITING 


Ittitrin  Jinbefienbent  journal 


Teresa  Allen 

Marin  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal— 


for  a  two-part  series  on 
a  man  who  murdered  his  mother 
and  brother,  stories  which 
also  won  second  place  in 
In-Depth  Reporting/Local. 


"Gripping. 

A  great  story  well  told. 
Very  fine  attention  to 
detail  in  the  writing." 

Judges’  comment 


OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVEMENT:  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


NEWS-PRESS 


for  a  news  and  editorial  campaign  titled 
“Stop  Our  Slaughter!” 
which  convinced  state  officials 
to  widen  and  improve  State  Road  80, 
which  had  claimed  25  victims  in  25  months. 


Ron  Thornburg 
Executive  Editor 
News-Press,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 


I 
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GANNEni985 

there  is  better  work  here/'  SL-Kan,  ... 

Best  of  Gannett  Judge 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING:  LOCAL 

Ken  Miller — Reno  Gazette-Journal  at  Reno,  Nev. — for  a  15-part  series  on  organized  crime  in  Nevada. 

INVESTIGATIVE/IN-DEPTH  REPORTING:  NATIONAL 

Chris  Collins  and  John  Hanchette— Gannett  News  Service— for  a  series  titled  “The  Vaccine  Machine”  on  risks  in 
government  vaccination  programs. 

IN-DEPTH  REPORTING:  LOCAL 

Steve  Young — Argus  Leader  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. — for  the  series  “Indian  Horizons.” 

STAFF  COVERAGE/ENTERPRISE 

Pensacola  News  Journal  at  Pensacola,  Fla. — for  “Whose  Life  Is  It?”  a  special  tabloid  report  on  abortion  clinic  bombings. 

STAFF  COVERAGE/SPOT  NEWS 

The  Springfield  Newspapers  at  Springfield,  Mo. — for  coverage  of  the  hunt  for  neo-Nazi  extremists. 

SPOT  NEWS/INDIVIDUAL 

John  Hill — Gannett  News  Service — for  coverage  of  Louisiana  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards  before,  during  and  after  his  trial. 

COLUMNS 

Ed  Breen — Chronicle-Tribune  at  Marion,  Ind. 

FEATURE  WRITING 

Stan  Buckles— Rockford  Register  Star  at  Rockford,  III.— for  a  series  on  a  young  woman’s  recovery  from  severe  burns. 

SPORTS  REPORTING 

John  Bibb  and  Jimmy  Davy — The  Tennessean  at  Nashville,  Tenn. — for  coverage  of  illegal  steroid  scandal  at 

Vanderbilt  University. 

BUSINESS/CONSUMER  REPORTING 

Carl  Hall — The  Stockton  Record  at  Stockton,  Calif. — for  series  examining  the  rise,  fall  and  transformation  of  a  local  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  association. 

SPECIALTY  REPORTING 

Robert  Ourlian  and  Alan  Huffman — The  Clarion-Ledger  at  Jackson,  Miss. — environmental  reporting,  for  a  series 
on  water  problems  in  Mississippi. 

GRAPHICS 

George  Longfellow — The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Gordon  Morioka — The  Cincinnati  Enquirer — for  food-page  photos. 

*Mike  Fender — The  Sun  at  San  Bernardino,  Calif. — for  a  variety  of  work. 

B&W  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Richard  Marshall — The  Ithaca  Journal  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.— for  a  variety  of  work. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENTARY 

Mary  Clyne — The  Observer-Dispatch  at  Utica,  N.Y — for  an  editorial  on  man  who  angered  neighbors  by  letting  weeds 
grow  up  in  his  yard. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENTARY,  SPECIAL  CITATION 

Jim  Borgman — The  Cincinnati  Enquirer — for  a  selection  of  editorial  cartoons. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 


Robart  U.  Brown,  Proaklont  Jamoo  Wright  Brown 

FartUrwrid  C.  Taubnar,  Publlahar  Publlahar,  Chairman  of  lha  Board,  1912*1959 


IVs  a  Gee  Whiz  World 

In  a  technological  revolution  that  has  spanned  a  little  more  than  10 
years,  the  newspaper  business  has  embraced  computers  in  every 
department.  It  is  difficult  to  find  another  industry  which  has  trans¬ 
formed  its  production  processes  and  office  procedures  so  completely 
in  so  short  a  time.  With  very  few  exceptions,  only  the  facades  of 
newspaper  buildings  have  remained  the  same.  And,  only  the  press¬ 
rooms  remain  reasonable  facsimiles  of  what  they  used  to  be. 

That  is  why  Editor  &  Publisher  has  devoted  a  special  section  in 
this  issue  to  “Computers  and  Newspapers”  to  review  what  has  happened 
as  well  as  take  a  look  at  what  is  to  come.  It  is  why  one  of  our  authors  has 
called  it  “A  Gee  Whiz  World.” 

Computers  are  now  pervasive  in  almost  all  newspaper  departments. 
Reviewed  in  this  issue  are  their  use  in  newspaper  research,  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  in  classified  composition,  art  departments,  mail 
rooms  and  production  departments  where  robots  are  giving  the  orders. 

It  has  been  popular  to  say  in  the  last  few  years  that  pagination  is  the 
next  big  step  for  newspaper  production.  It  is  here,  as  this  issue  reports, 
and  its  application  will  soon  be  widespread. 

It  is  fortunate  that  newspapers  in  the  U.S.,  unlike  their  British  con¬ 
temporaries,  have  been  able  for  the  most  part  to  avoid  destructive  labor 
obstinacy  to  the  introduction  of  these  new  techniques.  It  has  brought 
more  efficient  production  to  newspapers,  as  well  as  improved  quality, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  newspaper  managements  will  pursue 
those  goals  as  vigorously  as  they  have  in  the  past. 


Accountability  and  performance 

“Laboratory /Wichita,”  a  marketing  program  just  unveiled  by  the 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  will  be  watched  closely  by  the  advertising 
and  publishing  field  because  of  its  coordination  of  several  modem 
techniques  to  track  the  effectiveness  of  national  advertising. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  advertisers  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  The  newspaper  is  eliminating  the  local/national  rate 
differential  so  advertisers  can’t  complain  about  high  rates.  Chain 
grocery  stores  with  scanner  checkouts  will  cooperate  to  measure 
product  movement.  Split  runs,  selected  market  coverage  and  other 
services  are  available.  And  the  newspaper’s  direct-input  computer 
service  will  assemble  results  from  pre-  and  post-testing,  brand  pre¬ 
ference  surveys,  as  well  as  other  types  of  research.  All  of  this  is  being 
offered  at  a  time  when  network  television  viewing  is  on  the  decline. 

It  is  a  gutsy  move  by  the  Beacon-Journal.  For  the  first  time  a 
newspaper  is  willing  to  prove  what  it  claims  in  its  sales  messages.  It 
is  practically  guaranteeing  that  newspaper  advertising  properly 
used  and  measured  will  produce  results  better  than  any  other 
medium. 

The  newspaper  is  making  itself  accountable  for  its  performance. 
Advertisers  and  their  agencies  should  not  only  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  but  applaud  the  newspaper  for  making  it  possible. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  fight  illiteracy  to  improve  credibility 


Dealing  with  credibility  means 
dealing  with  illiteracy 

As  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 
approaches,  I  wonder  if  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  are 
looking  into  a  factor  overlooked  by 
their  pollsters  during  the  “credibility 
scare”  of  1985. 

They  reported  then  that  one  of  the 
largest  groups  where  credibility  was 
lowest  was  “the  less  well  informed 
and  suspicious”  who  make  up  25%  of 
the  population.  “The  less  well 
informed”  is  often  a  euphemism  for 
functionally  illiterate.  Actually,  35% 
of  our  population  is  either  totally  or 
functionally  illiterate. 

One  definition  of  “functionally  illit¬ 
erate”  is  not  being  able  to  read  the 


front  page  of  a  newspaper.  Others, 
who  are  not  quite  functionally  illit¬ 
erate,  still  do  not  read  well  enough  to 
have  the  patience  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  anything  more  than  headlines. 

If  you  ask  these  people  why  they 
don’t  read  newspapers,  they  will 
never  tell  you  it’s  because  they  can’t 
read.  They  are  more  likely  to  tell  you, 
“You  can’t  believe  anything  they  put 
in  a  newspaper,”  or  “I’m  too  busy, 
and  besides  I  get  all  the  news  I  want 
on  television.”  The  excuses  a  poll¬ 
ster  can  get  are  legion,  but  they  all 
mask  the  real  answer,  which  is  inabil¬ 
ity  to  read. 

In  my  view,  dealing  with  credibility 
is  more  a  problem  of  dealing  with 
illiteracy  than  one  of  changing  what  is 


written  in  newspapers  or  the  way  it  is 
written.  In  an  average  city  with 
100,000  adults,  35,000  of  them  can’t 
read  well  enough  to  read  a  newspa¬ 
per.  These  are  people  that  no  circula¬ 
tion  or  marketing  campaign — or 
credibility  campaign — can  reach.  No 
change  in  policy  or  the  way  news  is 
presented  can  make  these  people 
friends  of  newspapers  or  wean  them 
away  from  television. 

If  there  is  a  better  reason  for  news¬ 
papers  to  support  reading  education 
in  their  communities,  I  can’t  think 
what  it  is. 

Raymond  Harris 
(Harris  is  director,  Newspower.) 


Agrees  with 
editorial 

Once  in  a  while,  I  am  moved  to 
write  a  fan  letter,  so  here  goes: 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
editorial,  “Violence  against  journal¬ 
ists,”  in  your  issue  of  January  4, 1986. 

I  have  known  some  of  the  journalists 
who  have  been  killed  in  wars  and 
other  actions  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Many  of  them  were  examples  of 
bravery.  I  am  quite  certain,  however, 
that  not  one  of  them  would  be  pleased 
by  being  singled  out  for  adulation  as 
heroes. 

Proper  recognition  at  some  such 
place  as  the  National  Press  Club 
would  be  much  more  appropriate  than 
a  national  monument.  I  hope  the  good 
judgment  of  Editor  and  Publisher  will 
prevail. 


Barry  Bingham,  Sr. 

(Bingham  is  chairman  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times.) 

No  conflict 
of  interest 

Those  Willi  Street  Journal  report¬ 
ers  who  oppose  affiliation  of  the  in- 
house  union  with  AFL-CIO 
(E&P,  Jan.  11)  claim  such  a  move 
would  “pose  serious  conflicts  of 
interests  .  .  .” 

If  so,  then  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Newsday,  Miami 


Herald,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (this 
list  could  run  on  for  several  pages) 
have  a  serious  problem.  Their  report¬ 
ers  are  represented  by  AFL-CIO 
unions. 

The  supposed  “issues”  raised  by 
the  Journal  reporters  were  laid  to  rest 
a  half-century  ago,  and  have  been 
proven  totally  unfounded  time  and 
time  again.  One  must  question  the 
motives  of  persons  who  would  argue 
“conflict  of  interest”  at  this  late  date. 


Corrections 

In  its  January  4,  1986  issue,  E&P’s 
list  of  newspaper  sales  for  1985  incor¬ 
rectly  stated  the  seller  of  the  San 
Ramon  Valley  Herald  in  Danville, 
Calif.  It  was  Sparks  Newspapers. 

The  list  also  incorrectly  gave  the 
publishing  cycle  for  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat,  which  is  a 
morning  newspaper. 

Due  to  misinformation  supplied  by 
the  broker,  the  list  incorrectly 
reported  the  sale  of  the  North  Side 
News  in  Jerome,  Idaho.  The  newspa¬ 
per  has  not  been  sold. 


Charles  J.  Bozzute 


from 

LAT-WP... 


Every  Friday,  Warren  Brown  takes  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  readers  along  for  an  armchair 
test  drive.  He  writes  about  good  points,  prob¬ 
lems,  sound  systems,  mileage  ratings  and  ^ 
prices  in  language  you  don’t  have  to  be  a 
car  buff  to  understand.  I 


A  new  weekly  feature  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service 
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Drugs  at  newspapers 

Two  news  staffers  at  Nashville  Banner  dismissed  for  using  drugs  while 
on  assignment;  other  papers  testing  job  applicants  for  signs  of  drug  use 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  re¬ 
cently  dismissed  two  news  staffers  for 
using  “controlled  substances”  while 
on  assignment. 

Publisher  Irby  C.  Simpkins,  Jr.,  in  a 
January  19  press  conference,  said 
sports  writer  Kent  Heitholt  and  chief 
photographer  Bill  Thorup  “admitted 
to  using  controlled  substances  and 
being  present  in  situations  where  con¬ 
trolled  substances  were  used  while  on 
assignment  for  the  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  sporting  events.” 

Simpkins  did  not  name  the  con¬ 
trolled  substances  involved. 

Heitholt  joined  the  Banner  in  1978 
and  covered  college  athletics,  golf 
and  other  sporting  events.  Thorup 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1981  and 
often  accompanied  Heitholt  on 
assignments. 

Heitholt  was  reached  by  telephone 
at  his  Nashville  residence.  He  told 
E&P  he  had  no  comment  to  make  pre¬ 
sently,  but  maybe  willing  to  speak  at  a 
later  date. 

Thorup  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Simpkins  said  the  Banner  “did  not 
have  enough  information  at  this  time 
to  determine”  if  its  staffers  used  the 
controlled  substances  with  any  play¬ 
ers  of  the  teams  they  were  covering. 

Simpkins  said  he  has 
no  plans  “at  this  time”  to 
implement  a  drug  testing 
program  at  the 
newspaper. 

He  said  at  the  press  conference, 
“The  dismissals  follow  an  intensive 
investigation  by  management  over 
the  past  several  days  after  allegations 
of  improper  conduct  surfaced  late  last 
week.” 

Simpkins  stated  the  Banner  had 
offered  both  Heitholt  and  Thorup 
“the  opportunity  to  receive  counsel¬ 


ing”  so  they  could  continue  working 
for  the  Banner.  “Each  declined  the 
company’s  offer,”  he  stated. 

The  two  men  did  not  explain  why 
they  declined  the  offer  of  treatment, 
Simpkins  told  E&P  in  a  telephone 
interview.  “I  don’t  want  to  specu¬ 
late.” 

Simpkins  stated  at  his  press  confer¬ 
ence  that  he  considered  protecting  the 
Banner’s  integrity  to  be  too  important 

The  dismissals  follow 
an  intensive  investigation 
by  management  over  the 
past  several  days  after 
allegations  of  improper 
conduct . . . 

to  “wait  and  later  report  this  incident 
in  our  own  newspaper.  We  believe 
that  it  was  best  to  make  this  matter 
known  promptly.” 

Simpkins  said  the  Banner  is  contin¬ 
uing  to  “investigate  this  matter  to 
insure  that  the  facts  are  developed 
and  appropriate  actions  taken.”  He 
welcomed  the  participation  of  other 
media  “in  pursuing  all  the  facts” 
about  the  situation. 

“The  problem  of  the  use  of  con¬ 
trolled  substances  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  our  community  when  all  parti¬ 
cipants  in  these  situations  that  caused 
Kent  Heitholt  and  Bill  Thorup  to  lose 
their  jobs  come  forth  and  candidly 
discuss  their  roles.” 

Despite  the  dismissals,  Simpkins 
said  he  has  no  plans  “at  this  time”  to 
implement  a  drug  testing  program  at 
the  newspaper. 

“We’re  not  at  that  point  yet,”  he 
commented.  “My  primary  concern  is 
not  if  anyone  else  is  around  drugs  but 
in  protecting  the  integrity  of  the 
employees  of  this  newspaper  —  that 
they  don’t  get  painted  with  the  same 
brush.” 

Testing  the  urine  of  prospective 
new  employees  for  signs  of  drug  use. 


however,  is  becoming  accepted  prac¬ 
tice  at  daily  newspapers. 

The  Miami  Herald  recently 
announced  that  after  nearly  a  year  of  a 
“sample”  program  involving  only 
prospective  employees  in  some  pro¬ 
duction  jobs,  it  has  expanded  the 
urine  testing  to  job-seekers  in  all 
departments. 

Applicants  who  test  positive  for 
drugs  “are  not  hired,”  said  Herald 
publisher  Richard  G.  Capen.  “Our 
test  is  for  heroin,  cocaine  and  a  fairly 
high  level  of  marijuana.” 

The  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune 
also  have  initiated  a  drug  testing  pro¬ 
gram,  which,  according  to  sources  at 
the  newspapers,  may  have  resulted  in 
several  news  staff  applicants  ulti¬ 
mately  not  being  hired. 

The  New  York  Times  has  tested  the 
urine  of  prospective  employees  for 
several  years,  said  spokesman  Elliott 
Sanger.  The  newspaper  also  periodi¬ 
cally  tests  the  urine  of  its  drivers  “Be¬ 
cause  they  are  operating  a  vehicle  that 
could  be  dangerous  to  the  public.” 

The  Miami 
Herald . . .  fired  18 
production  department 
workers  in  January  1985 
for  using  or  selling  illegal 
drugs  on  the  premises. 

Sanger  said  the  drivers  are  the 
“only  group”  of  employees  that  the 
Times  tests  for  drugs. 

The  Miami  Herald,  after  conduct¬ 
ing  its  own  undercover  investigation, 
fired  18  production  department  work¬ 
ers  in  January  1985  for  using  or  selling 
illegal  drugs  on  the  premises. 

The  next  month,  the  Herald  began  a 
“limited”  drug  testing  program 
involving  applicants  for  “heavy, 
physical  jobs  —  the  ones  with  the 
strongest  connection  between  use  of 
any  kind  of  substance  and  safety,” 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


A  $5  million-plus  commitment 

Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday  leases  sign  atop  N.Y.C.  landmark  building; 
exec  says  the  paper  is  ready  to  become  a  major  player  in  the  city’s  tabloid  war 


By  John  Consoli 

Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday  will 
spend  more  than  $5  million  over  the 
next  five  years  to  lease  and  operate  an 
electronic  sign  at  the  top  of  One 
Times  Square  in  the  heart  of  mid¬ 
town  New  York  City. 

Newsday  plans  to  use  the  sign, 
which  has  a  “zipper”  running  around 
it,  to  display  news  and  information 
from  the  newspaper.  It  will  also  allow 
its  advertisers  access,  as  part  of  a 
special  ad  rate  tie-in  with  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

According  to  Newsday  executive 
vice  president/marketing  David 
Targe,  the  leasing  of  the  sign  over  a 
five-year  period  is  a  clear  indication 
that  Newsday  is  committed  to 
expanding  its  circulation  base  into  the 
New  York  City  borough  of  Manhat¬ 
tan. 

Targe  said  Newsday  will  begin 
making  the  sign  available  to  its  adver¬ 
tisers  on  April  1 . 

At  the  same  time.  Targe  told  E&P 
that  Newsday  plans  to  be  on  every 
newsstand  in  Manhattan  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 


“By  spending  $5 
million  over  the  next  five 
years  to  use  the  sign  at 
the  top  of  One  Times 
Square,  we’re  making  a 
statement  that  we  are 
committed  to  moving  full 
blast  into  New  York  City.” 


Newsday,  which  is  the  dominant 
circulation  newspaper  in  the  the  two 
Long  Island  counties  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  —  to  the  east  of  New  York 
City  —  has  been  slowly  expanding  its 
circulation  base  into  the  city. 

Newsday  is  now  on  every  news¬ 
stand  in  the  borough  of  Queens  and  on 
most  newsstands  in  Brooklyn. 

Newsday  has  been  steadily 
expanding  its  editorial  staff  for  its 
New  York  City  edition  —  called  New 
York  Newsday.  The  staff  now  num¬ 
bers  more  than  150. 

“People  have  been  asking  us  if  we 


are  really  going  to  make  a  major  move 
into  New  York  City,”  Targe  said. 
“By  spending  $5  million  over  the  next 
five  years  to  use  the  sign  at  the  top  of 
One  Times  Square,  we’re  making  a 
statement  that  we  are  committed  to 
moving  full  blast  into  New  York 
City.” 

Newsday,  like  two  of  New  York 
City’s  three  other  major  dailies  —  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  the  New 
York  Post  —  is  a  tabloid. 

Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon’s  New  York 
City  Tribune  is  another  New  York 
City  daily. 


Targe  said  data 
provided  by  the  city 
government  of  New  York 
reports  that  1.5  million 
people  are  in  the  Time 
Square  area  each  day. 


Targe  said  the  New  York  City  edi¬ 
tion  of  Newsday  boosted  circulation 
from  40,0(X)  in  April  1985,upto85,0(X) 
by  December  1985. 

While  these  numbers  are  currently 
not  a  major  threat  to  the  Daily  News 
and  the  Post,  Newsday  —  which 
offers  both  advertising  and  editorial 
four-color  —  has  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  to  make  its  presence  felt 
down  the  road. 

Neither  the  Daily  News  nor  the 
Post  offer  four  color  for  advertising  or 
editorial. 

Another  occurrence  that  can  be 
expected  to  have  an  impact,  down  the 
road,  on  the  New  York  City  tabloid 
battle  is  the  recent  announcement 
that  Batus  Inc.  has  put  the  Gimbel’s 
department  stores  in  the  city  and 
Long  Island  up  for  sale  and  may  close 
the  money-losing  stores  if  no  buyer  is 
found. 

The  Daily  News  reportedly 
receives  ad  revenues  close  to  $10  mil¬ 
lion  annually  from  Gimbel’s.  News- 
day  reportedly  receives  less  than  $1 
million  a  year  in  ad  revenues  from 
Gimbel’s,  so  the  chain’s  closing  down 
is  expected  to  have  a  greater  impact 
on  the  Daily  News. 


Newsday  is  leasing  the  sign  at  the 
top  of  One  Times  Square  from  Steven 
Israel  and  Gary  Calmenson,  whose 
partnership  acquired  the  building  in 
December  1985  for  $20  million. 

Targe  said  data  provided  by  the  city 
government  of  New  York  reports  that 
1.5  million  people  are  in  the  Times 
Square  area  each  day. 

He  said  he  is  now  working  on  a 
special  rate  card  that  will  allow  News- 
day  advertisers  to  take  advantage  of 
this  additional  exposure. 

Targe  said  non-Newsday  advertis¬ 
ers  will  also  be  able  to  use  the  sign. 

Current  plans.  Targe  said,  call  for 
the  sign  to  carry  news  information  for 
45  minutes  every  hour  and  advertising 
for  15  minutes.  He  said  advertisers 
will  be  probably  able  to  buy  space  on 
the  sign  in  time  spots  of  30  or  60 
seconds. 

The  sign  will  be  made  available  to 
both  national  and  local  Newsday 
advertisers.  Targe  said. 

Theaters,  he  said,  might  use  the 
sign  to  flash  movie  or  play  starting 
times  and  availability  of  tickets. 


Newsday. ...has 
been  slowly  expanding  its 
circulation  base  into  the 
city. 


Targe  said  the  sign  will  be  on  14 
hours  a  day,  from  10  a.m.  until  mid¬ 
night. 

A  rate  card  is  now  being  prepared. 
Targe  said  advertisers  will  probably 
be  offered  time  on  the  sign  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  ads  they  run  in 
Newsday. 

The  building  at  One  Times  Square 
is  only  a  block  away  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Daily  News  building. 

The  sign  is  currently  being  repaired 
and  readied  for  use. 

Newsday  will  initially  have  a  small 
office  in  One  Times  Square  that  will 
function  as  an  information  center  and 
support  center  for  the  operation  of  the 
“zipper.”  Newsday’s  ad  and  edito¬ 
rial  offices  for  the  New  York  edition 
are  located  at  780  Third  Avenue,  sev¬ 
eral  blocks  away. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Rebirth  in  St.  Louis 

The  Globe-Democrat  resumes  publishing  under  new  businessmen  owners; 
staff  morale  is  upbeat  as  they  return  to  their  old  jobs 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

When  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  returned  (Jan.  27)  after  a  hiatus  of 
51  days,  an  enthusiastic  newsroom 
staff  returned  with  it. 

Reporters  and  editors  sang  the 
praises  of  the  new  Globe  owners  as 
copies  of  the  paper’s  first  edition 
since  Dec.  6  were  delivered  to  a  bois¬ 
terous  reception  at  the  Missouri  Grill, 
a  beer-and-shot  bar  across  the  street 
from  the  paper. 

The  new  owners  —  John  B.  Prentis 
III,  who  will  be  publisher,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Franke  —  are  successful  St. 
Louis  businessmen  who  have  prom¬ 
ised  to  invest  substantial  amounts  of 
money  to  revive  the  133-year-old 
daily. 

Both  have  said  they  will  invest  $4 
million  in  operating  capital.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  have  said  they  are  anxious 
to  purchase  printing  presses  for  the 
paper,  which  last  had  its  own  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  in  1959. 

Newsroom  employees  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  welcomed  the  two  as  a  much- 
needed  change  from  previous  owner 
Jeffrey  M.  Gluck,  the  33-year-old 
magazine  publisher  whose  reign  was 
marked  by  bounced  checks,  constant 
personnel  turnover  and  sinking  cir¬ 
culation. 

“We  have  gone  from  roller  skates 
to  a  Rolls-Royce,”  said  Patricia 
Szymczak,  business  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor.  “I  don’t  know  what  cloud  these 
guys  fell  out  of,  but  I  just  wish  they 
had  done  it  sooner,”  she  added. 

For  employees,  the  revival  of  the 
paper  on  Jan.  27  marked  the  second 
time  the  Globe  had  arisen  from  its 
deathbed. 

In  the  fall  of  1983,  the  Globe’s  then- 
owner,  the  Newhouse  Newspaper 
Group,  announced  that  the  paper  was 
failing  and  would  be  closed.  At  the 
time  the  paper  was  in  a  joint  operating 
agreement  with  the  rival  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  which  published  in  the 
afternoon. 

After  U.S.  Justice  Department 
pressure  on  Newhouse,  however,  the 
paper  was  sold  to  Gluck  and  his  wife, 
Debra  McAlear  Gluck,  for  a  reported 
$50,000.  They  pulled  the  paper  out  of 
the  JOA  and  created  in  a  few  weeks  an 
entire  business  staff  and  production 


system. 

“We  were  all  in  a  sort  of  euphoric 
mood  when  he  came  in  about  two 
years  ago,”  editorial  writer  Dick 
Goldenkamp  recalled  at  the  Missouri 
Grill. 

However,  it  eventually  became 
apparent  that  the  Glucks  were  under¬ 
capitalized  from  the  start  and  that 
various  unusual  measures  —  includ¬ 
ing  the  financially  disastrous  start-up 
of  a  new  evening  paper  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  free  Sunday  edition  —  were 
weakening  the  paper  rather  than 
strengthening  it. 

Bitterness  about  Gluck  remains: 
When  his  image  appeared  on  a  tv 
news  report,  reporters  in  the  bar 
booed  loudly.  An  enlarged  photo  of 
the  former  publisher  was  taped  to  the 
bar’s  mirror;  an  obscenity  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  his  forehead. 

However,  despite  the  roller  coaster 
that  Globe  employees  have  been  on 
for  more  than  two  years,  employees 
show  a  remarkable  lack  of  cynicism 
about  the  new  owners. 


In  a  meeting  earlier  in  January, 
Guild  members  voted  to  reject  a  pro¬ 
posed  new  contract  because  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  a  management  rights  clause. 

However,  in  interviews  with  jour¬ 
nalists,  several  said  they  trusted  own¬ 
ers  Franke  and  Prentis  to  treat  them 
fairly. 

One  reporter  even  speculated  that 
employees  may  seek  to  withdraw 
from  the  Guild,  which  represents 
most  newsroom  and  business  staff¬ 
ers. 

Another  journalist  said  the  Guild 
rejection  of  the  pact  reflects  lingering 
distrust  of  Gluck,  not  the  new  own¬ 
ers. 

“People  were  yelling  (at  the  union 
meeting)  left  and  right  that  they 
(Franke  and  Prentis)  would  use  the 
management’s  rights  clause  to  get  rid 
of  (employees  with  higher  salaries). 
People  here  have  ’’Gluckitis,” 
because  that  is  one  of  the  things  he 
would  have  done,”  business  editor 
Szymczak  said. 

(Continued  on  page  14} 
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Rebirth 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


The  editorial  staff  is  at  “about 
90%”  of  what  it  was  six  months  ago, 
general  manager  Richard  H.  Amberg 
Jr.  said.  That  number  includes  several 
who  were  fired  by  Gluck,  or  left  after 
joining  14  employees  who  in  August 
filed  to  force  the  paper  into  Chapter 
II  bankruptcy  reorganization,  some¬ 
thing  the  paper  eventually  did  volun¬ 
tarily. 

Management  is  enthusiastic,  too. 

“We  have  every  reason  for  confi¬ 
dence.  I  am  very  enthusiastic,”  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Amberg  declared  in  an 
interview. 

And  in  the  first  days  of  the  Globe’s 
return,  there  was  evidence  to  fuel  that 
optimism. 

For  one  thing,  the  Jan.  27  editions 
were,  at  52  pages,  the  thickest  the 
Globe  has  published  in  the  last  two 
years.  In  fact,  Amberg  said,  the  paper 
was  forced  to  turn  away  ads  because 
the  commercial  printer  the  Globe  is 
using  could  not  handle  any  more. 

The  Globe  is  attracting  ads  with 
rates  considerably  lower  than  those 
charged  just  six  months  ago. 

For  example,  the  open  national  rate 
is  $35.60  per  column  inch  —  roughly 
40%  lower  than  the  $66.78  rate  in 
effect  a  half-year  ago.  A  one-time  full- 
page  ad  costs  $3,612  compared  with 
$5,851  in  December. 

There  is  an  unhappy  reason  for  that 


rate  decrease,  however.  It  reflects 
circulation  that  first  slumped,  then 
plunged,  under  Gluck’s  leadership. 

In  March  1984,  the  paper  showed  a 
circulation  of  225 ,000.  A  year  later,  its 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
publishers  statement  was  down  to 
201,000,  and  by  the  late  fall,  it  was 
down  again  —  this  time  to  about 
174,000. 

“What  advertisers  perceived  in  the 
past  was  that  the  paper  was  just  going 
down  and  down,”  Amberg  said,  indi¬ 
cating  a  whirlpool  with  his  fingers. 

Some  big  advertisers,  including  the 
Famous-Barr  and  Dillards  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  have  already  returned. 

And  Amberg  said  financial  projec¬ 
tions  show  the  paper  can  turn  a  profit 
by  the  end  of  the  year  even  with  lower 
circulation  and  ad  revenues. 

“We  have  made  some  very  conser¬ 
vative  projections,  and  we  believe  we 
will  make  money  by  the  end  of  the 
year  on  a  circulation  of  135,000 
(15,000  to  20,(XX)  lower  than  planned 
initial  press  runs)  and  40%  less  ad 
revenue,”  Amberg  said. 

Globe  marketers  believe  that  the 
traditionally  conservative  paper  has  a 
“natural  constituency”  much  higher 
than  its  present  circulation. 

Thomas  L.  Amberg,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Aaron  D. 
Cushman  and  Associates,  the  paper’s 
marketing  firm,  notes  that  fewer  than 
10%  of  St.  Louis  readers  buy  both 
papers. 

The  conservative  readers  will 


return  to  the  Globe  now  that  the  paper 
is  back  and  as  its  quality  improves,  he 
said. 

Among  the  editorial  changes 
planned,  general  manager  Richard 
Amberg  said,  are  improvements  to 
the  business  sections,  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  local  news  and  the  addition  of 
columnists  and  correspondents 
dropped  during  the  paper’s  time  of 
austerity. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years,  for 
example,  the  paper  will  have  a 
Washington  correspondent,  John  J. 
Spano. 

The  paper  also  wants  to  buy 
presses  to  improve  its  distribution 
efficiency  and  allow  the  use  of  color, 
probably  spot  color,  Amberg  said. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  rolled 
out  a  promotional  campaign  that 
Amberg  said  would  cost  in  the  six-fig¬ 
ure  range. 

The  Globe  has  reached  into  its  past 
for  the  campaign’s  theme,  “Good 
Morning  Means  the  Globe- 
Demorat.” 

A  jingle  that  was  very  well-known 
through  the  1970s  will  be  resurrected 
in  extensive  radio  and  tv  spots.  In  the 
tv  spots,  the  mayors  of  St.  Louis  and 
East  St.  Louis  and  the  county  execu¬ 
tive  appear  in  their  pajamas  getting 
the  morning  Globe. 

“It’s  our  own  Great  Leap  Back¬ 
ward,”  public  relations  executive 
Thomas  L.  Amberg  joked. 


New  owners  bring  conservative  views,  cash  to  Globe-Democrat 


John  B.  Prentis  III  made  his  first 
attempt  to  buy  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  27  years  ago  when  he  was  a 
senior  at  Yale. 

At  the  time  the  Globe  was  locked  in 
a  bitter  strike  that  would  last  99  days, 
and  lead  to  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  Pulitzer  Publishing’s  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Prentis  approached  the  owners,  the 
Newhouse  family,  with  an  idea. 

“I  cooked  up  a  scheme  to  sell  stock 
to  the  public,  and  I  got  as  far  as  meet¬ 
ing  S.I.  Newhouse.  He  wanted  $1 
million  for  the  paper,  and  I  wasn’t 
prepared  to  pay  that,”  Prentis 
recalled  in  an  interview  that  took 
place  as  the  first  Globe  edition  since 
Dec.  6  was  rolling  off  the  presses. 

Twenty-seven  years  after  that 
encounter,  Prentis  and  partner  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Franke  bought  the  struggling 
Globe,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
bankruptcy  court-appointed  trustee, 
for  half  of  Newhouse’s  asking  price. 

The  two  men  bring  to  the  paper  the 
first  real  cash  investment  it  has  had  in 
more  than  two  years. 


They  also  bring  backgrounds  that 
mesh  nicely  with  the  philosophy  the 
Globe  has  espoused  for  its  133  years: 
They  are  politically  conservative, 
they  are  businessmen  and  they  are 
actively  involved  in  the  community. 


“I  do  not  believe  in 
various  shades  of  gray. 
I  believe  there  is  good 
and  that  there  is  bad 
in  the  world...” 

—John  Prentis. 


Prentis,  48,  is  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Veritas,  the  cor¬ 
poration  formed  to  buy  the  CJlobe.  He 
is  publisher  of  the  paper. 

A  native  St.  Louisan,  Prentis  has 
long  been  active  in  Republican  poli¬ 
tics. 

Soon  after  his  1959  graduation  from 
Yale,  23-year-old  Prentis  was  elected 
a  ward  committeeman  for  the  party. 


In  1966  he  was  named  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  charge  of  reapportioning  Mis¬ 
souri’s  House  of  Representatives. 

In  1971,  Prentis  chaired  the  St. 
Louis  campaign  for  the  GOP  guberna¬ 
torial  nominee. 

“I  very  much  believe  that  there  are 
absolutes  in  this  world,”  Prentis  said 
in  an  interview  published  in  his  paper. 
“I  do  not  believe  we  live  in  a  world  of 
various  shades  of  gray.  I  believe  there 
is  good  and  that  there  is  bad  in  the 
world  and  the  good  generally  comes 
down  on  the  side  of  letting  the  indivi¬ 
dual  operate  as  he  is  directed  by  his 
own  conscience,  by  his  own  relation¬ 
ship  with  God.” 

Since  his  graduation  from  Yale, 
Prentis  has  pursued  a  career  largely  in 
banking,  a  field  in  which  he  quickly 
rose  to  prominence. 

In  1%3,  he  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Tower  Grove 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. ,  and  five  years  later 
was  named  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Arnold  Savings  Bank. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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A  multi-million  dollar  opportunity 

Newspaper  ad  directors  are  urged  to  seek  out  more  health  care  ads 


By  John  Consoli 

Newspapers  are  missing  out  on  a 
multi-million  dollar  opportunity  for 
ad  revenues  if  they  are  not  making  the 
effort  to  get  advertising  from  the 
health  care  industry. 

“Hospitals  are  no  longer  content  to 
sit  back  with  the  institutional  ads  that 
proclaim  the  fact  that  they  care,” 
Dick  McDonald,  president  of 
McDonald  &  Associates  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  told  newspaper  ad  directors  this 
week. 

Speaking  at  the  winter  convention 
of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  convention,  McDonald  said  hos¬ 
pitals  across  the  U.S.  spent  about 
$400  million  on  advertising  in  1985,  up 
from  between  $100  million  and  $200 
million  in  1984.  In  1983,  McDonald 
said,  hospitals  spent  between  $50 
million  and  $100  million  on  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Hospitals,  he  said,  “represent  a 
multi-million  dollar  opportunity”  for 
newspapers. 

“I  recently  talked  with  a  newspa¬ 
per  executive  who  was  flabbergasted 
when  he  learned  that  nearly  half  of  the 
49  hospitals  in  23  states  that  our  firm 
alone  represents  are  spending 
$600,000  or  more  per  year  on  market¬ 
ing  —  and  that  several  are  looking  at 
almost  double  that  figure  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,”  McDonald  said. 

“In  Minneapolis,  in  1985,  health 
care  advertising  budgets  totaled 
about  $10  million. ..and  budget  pro¬ 
jections  for  1986  in  that  same  area 


total  about  $15  million.  That’s  an 
increase  of  50%  in  one  year,”  he 
added. 

“I  mention  Minneapolis  because 
that  area  is  so  often  referred  to  as  a 
hotbed  of  hospital  competition  and 
the  starting  place  for  much  of  what  is 
now  sweeping  the  country.” 

McDonald  said  the  health  care 
industry  has  money  to  spend  and  it 
will  spend  it  in  whatever  medium 
accommodates  its  needs  the  best. 

Medical/dental  advertising  on  local 
television  amounted  to  $41  million  in 
1983,  McDonald  said.  “In  1984,  that 
climbed  51%  to  $62.1  million. 
Annualizing  1985,  based  on  reports 
for  the  first  nine  months,  it  shows 
$88.2  million  for  an  increase  of 
another  42%. 

Hospitals,  he  said, 
“represent  a  multi-million 
dollar  opportunity”  for 
newspapers. 


“In  1984, when  hospitals  moved 
into  television  in  a  big  way,  and 
started  backing  up  those  spots  with 
outdoor  boards,  billboard  spending 
jumped  317%  to  $3.8  million.  Again 
annualizing  for  1985,  the  figure  kept 
on  climbing,  up  to  $6.9  million  for  an 
increase  of  82%  from  1984.” 

McDonald  said  the  Midwestern 
states  lead  the  nation  in  hospital 
advertising,  with  about  10%  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  over  $200,000  range 


for  1984  advertising  budgets,  and 
another  11%  in  the  $100,000  to 
$200,000  range. 

The  lowest  percentage  is  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  he  said,  where  29%  of 
the  hospitals  said  they  did  not  adver¬ 
tise  in  1984. 

The  second  lowest  was  the  New 
York-New  Jersey-Pennsylvania  area, 
where  the  non-advertising  figure  was 
27%.  McDonald  called  on  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  to  start 
tracking  local  hospital  ad  spending. 

“Hospitals  are  now  banding 
together  in  chains  and  networks  — 
both  the  for-profits  and  the  not-for- 
profits,”  he  said. 

“These  are  big  businesses  and  they 
are  acting  like  big  businesses.  Quite 
frankly,  health  care  is  a  battlefield. 
Hospitals  are  at  war.  I  don’t  think  you 
people  fully  comprehend  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  that  situation.  Hospitals  are  at 
war  and  advertising  is  heavy  artillery. 
Those  closed  hospitals  are  the  casual¬ 
ties.” 

McDonald  said  newspapers  must 
be  aggressive  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  other  media  for  health  care 
ad  dollars. 

He  urged  newspaper  sales  execu¬ 
tives  to  “truly  analyze  the  hospital 
market  —  hospital-by-hospital.” 

Some  of  his  advice  to  newspapers: 
offer  (hospitals)  off-season  rates; 
offer  to  sell  them  space  based  on  their 
own  markets. 

“Health  care  advertising,  because 
of  the  nature  of  its  product,  is  not  a 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Court  to  decide  if  journalists  are  professionals 


A  federal  court  in  Concord,  N.H., 
is  considering  whether  editorial  em¬ 
ployees  of  newspapers  are  “profes¬ 
sionals”  exempt  from  government  re¬ 
quirements  for  overtime  pay. 

The  Concord  Monitor,  a  21,500- 
circulation  daily,  says  they  are;  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  says 
they  aren’t. 

The  Monitor  is  asking  the  court  to 
overturn  an  NLRB  order  that  the  pa¬ 
per  pay  $45,893  additional  in  overtime 
pay  to  employees  and  former  em¬ 


ployees  for  the  period  February, 
1978,  to  January,  1980. 

The  bigger  issue,  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  view,  is  whether  the  news 
st^ members  are  professionals.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  disputed  period,  the  paper  paid 
$31,000  in  overtime — all,  it  says,  that 
was  requested  by  its  staff.  But  the 
NLRB,  in  ordering  the  payment  of 
additional  overtime,  contended  that 
the  Monitor  encouraged  employees  to 
work  overtime  without  filing  for  extra 
pay. 


Under  federal  law,  employers  must 
pay  overtime,  or  give  compensatory 
time  off  within  the  work  week  for  em¬ 
ployees  otherwise  working  more  than 
40  hours  during  the  week,  but  there’s 
an  exception  for  “professionals”  — 
defined  as  persons  with  special 
education  or  training  like  doctors, 
lawyers  and  teachers  or  with  creative 
skills  such  as  actors,  dancers  and 
painters.  NLRB  has  ruled,  however, 
that  newspaper  editors,  reporters  and 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Walking  a  fine  line 

Upstate  New  York  weekly  editor  marries  source  —  a  convicted  murderer  — 
then  uses  her  media  position  to  successfuily  fight  for  ciemency 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Marguerite  Culp,  a  reporter  and  editor  on  an  upstate 
New  York  weekly  newspaper,  met  Gary  McGivern  while 
working  on  a  story  about  conditions  in  the  Ulster  County 
(N.Y.)  Jail,  where  McGivern  was  imprisoned  on  a  felony 
murder  conviction. 

In  the  twelve  years  between  their  first  meeting  and  now, 
the  two  got  married  (although  the  union  is  not  legally 
recognized,  as  state  law  prohibits  convicted  murderers 
from  getting  married),  and  Culp,  convinced  of  McGivern’s 
innocence,  became  one  of  the  leading  fighters  in 
McGivem’s  battle  —  and  victory  —  for  clemency. 

McGivem’s  case  began  in  September  1968,  when  he, 
while  serving  10-20  years  in  prison  for  armed  robbery,  was 
being  transported  to  a  Westchester,  N.Y.,  court  hearing. 
Riding  with  McGivern  was  the  man  who  later  became  a 
co-defendent  in  the  murder  trial,  Charles  Culhane. 

During  an  escape  attempt  on  the  New  York  State  Thru¬ 
way,  Deputy  Sheriff  William  Fitzgerald  was  shot  and 
killed.  Robert  Bowerman,  the  third  inmate  in  the  car,  also 
died  in  the  shootout.  McGivern  and  Culhane  maintained 
that  Bowerman  was  solely  responsible,  although  the  other 
deputy  sheriff  in  the  car,  Joseph  Singer,  said  it  was 
McGivern  who  shot  Fitzgerald. 

Singer  committed  suicide  in  1984. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Ulster  County  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Michael  Kavanaugh  said  that  Singer,  who  suffered 
from  a  severe  heart  condition  and  diabetes,  had  been  told 
just  prior  to  his  suicide  that  he  was  terminally  ill  with 
cancer.  There  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  Singer’s  action 
might  have  been  the  result  of  guilt  from  giving  false  testi¬ 
mony,  Kavanaugh  said. 


Culp  met  McGivern,  who  became  her 
source,  in  1974  while  working  on  the 
story  about  jail  conditions . . . 


The  numerous  court  appearances  had  been  a  grueling 
ordeal  for  Singer,  as  the  defense  had  to  establish  that  the 
deputy  sheriff  was  lying,  Kavanaugh  added. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  third  trial  that  a  guilty  verdict 
handed  up  by  the  jury  stuck.  The  first  trial  ended  in  a  hung 
jury,  and  the  second  in  a  conviction  that  was  eventually 
reversed  by  the  State  Court  of  Appeals  because  of  errors 
,by  the  trial  judge. 

Culp  met  McGivern,  who  became  her  source,  in  1974 
while  working  on  the  story  about  jail  conditions,  although 
she  did  not  become  involved  in  his  clemency  case  until 
three  years  later,  after  which  she  said  she  stopped  writing 
stories  about  McGivern.  McGivern  and  Culp  were  married 
in  a  1978  prison  ceremony. 

In  1979,  McGivern  supporters  approached  then- 
Lieutenant  Governor  Mario  M.  Cuomo,  asking  him,  in  his 
role  of  ombudsman,  to  seek  a  pardon  for  McGivern  from 


Governor  Hugh  Carey. 

“What  we  were  asking  for  (was)  impossible,”  Culp  said 
in  a  recent  telephone  interview. 

But  after  McGivern  passed  two  polygraph  tests  adminis¬ 
tered  by  independent  experts  (who  Culp  said  did  not 
charge  any  fees  for  their  services),  Cuomo  suggested  to 
Carey  that  McGivern  be  granted  clemency.  Carey  rejected 
the  suggestion. 

When  Cuomo  became  governor,  however,  he  did  not 
immediately  follow  his  own  suggestion.  It  was  not  until 
three  years  into  his  term  of  office  that  Cuomo  granted 
clemency  to  McGivern  —  on  New  Year’s  Day  1986. 


. . .  she  did  not  become  involved  in 
his  clemency  case  until  three  years  later, 
after  which  she  said  she  stopped  writing 
stories  about  McGivern. 


Cuomo,  despite  strong  media  pressure,  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  extensively  on  his  decision,  declaring  to  the  New 
York  media  that  “1  did  not  pardon  him.  I  didn’t  say  he  did 
not  commit  a  crime.” 

According  to  published  reports,  the  reasoning  behind 
Cuomo’ s  silence  is  that  he  wanted  to  avoid  sending  “the 
wrong  message”  to  the  Parole  Board  before  McGivern’s 
hearing. 

The  issue  has  since  fueled  a  heated  political  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Democratic  governor  and  state  Republicans. 
The  White  House  also  acknowledged  last  week  that  it 
contacted  the  state  Republican  chairman  and  raised  the 
idea  of  making  this  a  campaign  issue.  All  56  Republican 
members  of  the  State  Assembly  called  upon  the  Parole 
Board  not  to  release  McGivern. 

At  a  news  conference  following  the  Republican  state¬ 
ments,  Cuomo  was  quoted  in  published  reports  as  saying, 
“I  am  very,  very  comfortable  with  the  decision,”  calling  it 
“a  matter  of  conscience.” 

Culp  had  previously  speculated  that  it  was  “an  act  of 
conscience”  by  the  governor,  who  took  so  long  to  grant 
clemency  to  McGivern  because  “he  said  he  wanted  to 
gather  all  the  facts.” 

Clemency  status  automatically  moved  McGivern’s 
parole  hearing  from  1992  to  Jan.  16,  when  the  three  mem¬ 
ber  panel  of  the  board  voted  to  deny  McGivern  parole.  He 
will  not  be  eligible  for  another  two  years. 

According  to  published  reports,  the  panel  issued  a  brief 
statement  saying  that  “  the  inmate’s  extensive  prior  crim¬ 
inal  record  and  the  gravity  of  the  instant  offense  militate 
against  release.”  This  is  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that  the 
board  has  denied  parole  to  an  inmate  granted  clemency. 
Cuomo  was  quoted  as  saying  he  is  sure  the  panel  acted 
with  its  conscience,  just  as  he  did. 

Kavanaugh,  who  prosecuted  McGivern’s  case,  was  out¬ 
raged  by  the  governor’s  action  and,  in  published  reports, 
called  it  “arrogant  and  irresponsible.”  Kavanaugh,  howev¬ 
er,  lost  a  court  battle  to  be  present  at  McGivem’s  parole 
hearing. 
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“This  guy  shouldn't  be  released,’’  Kavanaugh  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  before  the  parole  announcement. 
“He’s  getting  away  with  murder.  He’s  not  going  to  serve 
one  day’’  on  the  murder  conviction.  McGivern  would  not 
have  been  eligible  for  parole  until  1987  on  the  armed  rob¬ 
bery  charge  alone  (the  attempted  escape  would  probably 
have  led  to  a  maximum  sentence  for  the  robbery). 

Between  1979  and  1985,  Kavanaugh  said  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  address  a  committee  set  up  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  on  the  McGivem  issue.  One  reason  why  Cuomo  may 
have  waited  so  long  to  take  action,  Kavanaugh  speculated, 
is  that  he  made  the  initial  decision  based  on  a  report  that 
was  “substantially  inaccurate’’  and  has  since  realized  he 
made  a  mistake. 

The  Republican  DA  said  the  strategy  change  by  the 
McGivem  camp,  which  began  to  criticize  the  Governor  for 
breaking  his  word,  may  have  tipped  the  balance  and  led  to 
Cuomo’s  action.  Kavanaugh  is  also  afraid  Cuomo  may 
have  yielded  to  political  pressure  from  media  and  influen¬ 
tial  friends  of  Culp  who  joined  the  McGivem  cause,  and 
subsequently  fashioned  a  compromise  that  left  the  final 
decision  whether  to  release  McGivern  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parole  Board. 

“If  I’m  right  about  that,  it’s  a  terrible  indictment  of  him 
(Cuomo),’’  said  Kavanaugh. 

Culp,  while  naturally  upset  over  Kavanaugh’s  claims 
and  actions,  also  took  umbrage  with  the  Daily  Freeman  of 
Kingston,  N.Y.  She  objected  that  the  newspaper  not  only 
printed  her  address  in  a  story,  but  also  labeled  her  as  “the 
wife  of  a  convicted  murderer.’’ 

Culp  said  she  went  to  see  the  paper’s  managing  editor 
and  told  him  that  such  “labeling  is  very  distressing.  I’m  not 
into  whitewashing.  They  should  mention  the  dispute,  but 
for  them  to  say  all  those  vicious  things  .  .  .  sums  up  a 
person’s  life  in  one  word.” 

Culp  added  that  neighbors  she  did  not  know  well  have 
said  negative  things  to  her. 

“This  community  traditionally  tries  to  work  out  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  community.  It’s  distressing  when  hate  is 
used,”  she  said. 


Although  Culp  is  co-editor  of  the 
weekly  Woodstock  Times,  she  said  she 
was  not  bothered  by  probiems  of  con- 
fiict  of  interest. 


According  to  Culp,  the  editor’s  response  was  “terrible. 
He  said  I  could  write  a  letter  to  the  editor.” 

Sam  A.  Daleo,  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Freeman, 
said  “we  reported  it  like  any  other  story  of  its  kind.  We 
haven’t  made  any  exceptions  to  standard  news  style. 

“It’s  been  a  lively  story  in  our  news  columns,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so  on  our  editorial  pages,”  he  continued. 

Although  Culp  is  co-editor  of  the  weekly  Woodstock 
Times,  she  said  she  was  not  bothered  by  problems  of 
conflict  of  interest. 

“This  is  a  special  community,”  she  said.  “Anybody  can 
be  whom  he  wants  to  be.  When  I  saw  a  conflict  of  interest 
developing  .  .  .  I’ve  been  very  open  about  what  I’ve  been 
doing.  You’re  respected  (in  the  community)  also  if  you’re 
sincere.” 

On  the  whole,  Kavanaugh  said  the  press  has  been  very 
fair  to  him,  with  two  notable  exceptions  (he  would  not 
name  names)  that  refused  his  offer  to  meet  with  the  papers’ 
editors  at  their  ofHces  to  present  his  side  and  subsequently 
printed  articles  that  were  “factually  inaccurate.” 

Of  the  Woodstock  Times,  Kavanaugh  said,  the  paper 
“never  claimed  to  be  impartial.”  He  said  Culp’s  stories 


about  the  third  trial  were  “extremely  slanted,”  but  “up 
here  we  understand  that.” 

He  was  not  upset  by  the  Woodstock  weekly’s  approach 
(“I  understand  where  they’re  coming  from,”  he  said),  but 
added  he  would  have  been  upset  by  similar  coverage  in  the 
larger  papers. 


“She  probably  is  riding  a  razor  biade 
because  of  the  appearance  of  confiict, 
even  if  there  is  not  one,”  he  added. 


Daleo  described  the  Woodstock  Times  as  a  “very  tiny 
weekly  newspaper,  whose  impact  on  the  community  is 
probably  minimal.  The  paper  caters  to  a  very  special  audi¬ 
ence.  You  have  to  understand  the  community.  It’s  a  center 
for  artists  and  musicians  —  very  unlike  a  typical  com¬ 
munity.” 

David  Hamilton,  Newsday  assistant  managing  editor,  is 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  While  Hamilton  said  he  had  not  seen  Culp’s  arti¬ 
cles  and  did  not  want  to  comment  on  her  case  specifically, 
he  did  agree  to  discuss  the  idea  of  conflict  of  interest  itself. 

“The  appearance  of  a  conflict  is  often  more  harmful  than 
actual  conflict  of  interest,”  Hamilton  said.  “Communica¬ 
tion  is  a  very  fragile  art.” 

Communication  face-to-face  allows  more  than  just  ver¬ 
bal  language  intimating  trust.  And  as  the  two  parties  get 
further  away,  finally  becoming  reader  and  medium,  more 
intimations  are  gone,  especially  with  larger  publications, 
he  said. 

“If  she’s  working  on  a  small  circulation  weekly,  maybe 
she  has  closer  communication  with  the  readers.  Maybe 
they  understand  her,”  Hamilton  said,  adding  if  Culp’s 
publisher  and  readers  have  not  held  her  to  account  she 
probably  has  done  nothing  wrong  in  their  eyes. 

Hamilton  said  fairness  and  fact  are  the  goals  of  news¬ 
paper  reporting,  but  not  necessarily  objectivity. 

“I’ve  never  met  anybody  in  this  business  who  is  objec¬ 
tive.  Being  fair  is  the  objective.  Journals  of  opinion  are 
journals  of  opinion.  We  don’t  hold  the  Nation  to  the  same 
standards  as  the  New  York  Times,  and  perhaps  we  should 
not  hold  her  to  the  same  standards  as  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard. 

“She  probably  is  riding  a  razor  blade  because  of  the 
appearance  of  conflict,  even  if  there  is  not  one,”  he  added. 

Kavanaugh  did  not  see  Culp’s  ability  to  persuade  her 
friends  in  the  media  and  influential  contacts  made  through 
the  paper  as  troubling  as  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
prisoners  who  may  be  serving  time  for  less  serious  crimes, 
and  who  have  a  better  claim  to  clemency  than  McGivern, 
but  who  do  not  have  the  media  connections  he  made 
through  Culp. 

Culhane,  although  he  may  have  a  criminal  record  as  bad 
or  worse  than  McGivern’s,  has  the  same  claim  to  clemen¬ 
cy,  Kavanaugh  said.  Culhane,  who  Kavanaugh  said  was 
deHnitely  not  the  shooter,  is  still  in  prison  on  the  felony 
murder  conviction. 

(Under  the  law,  if  a  person  is  a  participant  in  an  action 
where  a  murder  takes  place  —  in  this  case  the  escape 
attempt  —  he  can  be  charged  with  felony  murder  even  if  he 
did  not  commit  the  actual  murder  himself.  Kavanaugh, 
however,  emphasized  that  Singer  identified  McGivern  as 
the  one  who  shot  Fitzgerald.) 

Kavanaugh  described  Culp  as  a  “fine  woman”  whom  he 
has  respect  for  and  bears  no  ill  will.  He  does,  however, 
think  she  was  conned  by  McGivern  into  taking  up  his 
cause. 

“Love  is  blind,”  he  said.  “I  just  hope  she  doesn’t  get  hurt 
in  the  long  run.” 
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S.D.  daily  won’t  print  letters  on  abortion 


Every  year  around  this  time,  the 
Letters  to  the  Editor  columns  across 
the  country  receive  an  influx  of  letters 
debating  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
abortion  issue. 

Although  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
declared  abortion  legal  on  January  22, 
1973,  the  rhetoric  rages  on. 

In  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  how¬ 
ever,  the  debate  no  longer  continues. 
On  November  6,  1985  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Rapid  City  Journal  dec¬ 
lared  “letters  on  abortion  no  longer 
acceptable.” 

The  editors  cited  two  major  rea¬ 
sons:  (1)  the  exchanges  between 
“anti-abortion  and  pro-choice”  advo¬ 
cates  may  be  interesting  for  the  parti¬ 
cipants,  but  the  spectators  are  getting 
bored,  (2)  positions  for  or  against 
abortion  are  fairly  well  set  in  con¬ 
crete.  The  letters  contain  nothing 
new  and  are  not  changing  any  minds, 
they  said. 

The  Journal  acknowledged  that  it 
was  with  some  reluctance  that  they 
have  removed  the  “only  opportunity 
for  the  average  citizen”  to  express 
their  views  on  this  issue.  The  editors 
did  say  that  abortion  “will  again  be  an 
acceptable  subject”  if  it  becomes  a 
subject  of  state  or  federal  legislation. 


Cal  Thomas 

Cal  Thomas,  columnist  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  on  a  recent  speaking 
engagement  in  Rapid  City,  learned  of 
the  Journal’s  policy.  Last  week  on  his 
syndicated  radio  commentary,  Thom¬ 
as,  whose  editorials  appear  in  the 
Journal,  compared  the  moratorium  to 
“an  edict  from  the  Kremlin”  that  is 
designed  to  “stifle  the  issue  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  status  quo.People  were  bored 
with  Martin  Luther  King,”  Thomas 
observed,“but  letters  (to  the  editors) 
continued.” 


Luther  King,”  Thomas  observed, 
“but  letters  (to  the  editors)  con¬ 
tinued.” 

To  deny  people  access  to  their  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  is  “censorship  in 
its  worst  form,”  Thomas  maintained. 
“It  has  no  place  in  a  pluralistic  soci¬ 
ety.” 

Following  the  broadcast  of  Thom¬ 
as’  program,  which  was  heard  in- 
Rapid  City,  the  Journal  received 
50calls  from  readers  expressing  their- 
concern  over  the  Journal’s  policy. 

“We  seldom  get  50  calls  about  any 
single  issue,”  said  Journal  publisher 
David  Sharp.  However,  Sharp  did 
not  consider  the  response  significant 
out  of  35,000  readers. 

Sharp  is  proud  of  the  Journal’s  “lib¬ 
eral  letters  policy.”  The  Journal 
publishes  about  15  letters  per  day,  he 
said.  But  the  “ongoing  scope”  of  the 
abortion  issue  caused  the  editorial 
staff  to  see  a  different  approach. 

“We  have  called  for  a  ceasefire,” 
says  Sharp,  “until  we  can  find  a  way 
to  handle  the  issue  so  that  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  all  readers.”  Sharp 
feels  that  a  new  policy  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  within  the  next  several  weeks. 

— Ken  Steinken 


Gannett  names  ‘best  launch’  newspapers  for  USA  Weekend 


Times  Mirror  Co.’s  Dallas  Times 
Herald  was  named  the  winner  of  the 
“USA  Weekend  Best  Launch  Con¬ 
test,”  announced  Ray  Gaulke,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  maga¬ 
zine  owned  by  Gannett  Co. 

Over  1(X)  newspapers  from  around 
the  country  entered  the  contest  which 
was  conducted  to  encourage  local 
newspaper  support  in  the  launching  of 
USA  Weekend,  Gannett  said. 

Gannett  sent  out  the  request  for 
entries  last  August  along  with  a 
“Launch  Kit”  prepared  by  the  USA 
Weekend  staff.  Entries  were  judged 
on  the  basis  of  creativity,  timing, 
overall  strategy,  use  of  materials  pro¬ 
vided  and  supplemental  materials 
prepared  by  the  newspaper,  special 
events  scheduled  to  coincide  with  the 
launch  and  appropriateness  of  the 
campaign  to  the  newspaper’s  market. 

The  judges  were  George  Lois  of 
Lois  Pitts  Gershon  Advertising,  John 


Chervokas,  editor  in  chief  of  Madison 
Avenue  magazine,  and  Kent 
McKamy,  president  of  McKamy, 
Schecter  &  Partners  Public  Relations. 

The  Times  Herald’s  winning  cam¬ 
paign  featured  in-paper  promotion, 
radio  commercials,  rack  cards  and  a 

Over  100  newspapers 
from  around  the  country 
entered  the  contest. 


series  of  six  locally  produced  30-sec- 
ond  television  spots  that  were  held 
“first  rate”  by  the  judges. 

For  its  winning  effort,  the  Times 
Herald  will  receive  as  its  prize  the 
choice  of  a  new  Chrysler  convertible 
or  a  Dodge  truck. 

The  Danville  Commercial-News 
led  the  list  of  second  place  winners, 
Gannett  said,  and  will  receive  a  25- 
inch  color  television  set.  The  28,()(X) 


circulation  Commercial-News  will 
also  receive  a  $1,000  cash  prize  for 
best  campaign  by  a  small  paper. 

The  Commercial-News  used  full- 
page  testimonials  from  Danville-bom 
celebrities  like  Bobby  Short  and  Jerry 
Van  Dyke  to  promote  USA 
Weekend’s  debut  in  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  The  paper  also  featured  endorse¬ 
ments  from  other  well-respected 
members  of  the  Danville  community. 

Other  second  place  winners  were 
the  Wilmington  iDe\.)  News  Journal, 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Times,  Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Banner  and 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

The  third  place  winners,  which  will 
receive  a  video  casette  recorder,  were 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  Des  Moines  Register,  Sioux 
Falls  (S.D.)  Argus  Leader,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State-Journal,  Rapid  (S.D.) 
City  Journal,  Ft.  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press  and  Statesman  in  Boise,  Idaho. 
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To  get  up  to  2000  fpm,  we 
started  from  zero. 

The  challenge:  Rethink  the  high¬ 
speed,  commercial  web  offset  press. 
Design  it  for  the  market  today-and  for 
tomorrow.  Go  for  the  ultimate. 

The  achievement;  A  press  that  sets 
the  standard  at  2000  fpm/70,000  iph. 
The  C700. 

The  approach:  Take  a  dedicated 
team  of  Goss  Commercial  Products 
engineers.  Apply  their  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  every  detail. 

IWo  are  better  than  one. 

On  a  high-speed  press,  two  folders 
deliver  better  than  one.  Fold  one  prod¬ 
uct.  Or  fold  two  simultaneously.  Either 
way,  an  even  stream  of  accurately  folded 
products  flows  from  2:5:4  jaw  folders 
with  patented  fan  fly. 

Seconds,  not  minutes. 

Another  design  goal  was  quick 
straight-to-collect  changeover.  On  the 


0700  one  cam  activates  folder  blades 
and  pins. 

The  laydown  showdown. 

50-50.  65-35.  60-20-20.  We  thor¬ 
oughly  evaluated  them  for  coverage. 
Results  indicated  that  the  100-0-0  inking 
system  with  three  form  rollers  could 
meet  our  standards  for  uniform  cover¬ 
age-even  in  heavy  coverage  areas. 
Going  the  extra  inch. 

Under  extensive  structural  analysis, 
three-inch  unit  side  frames  tested  out 
stable.  But  we  didn’t  stop  there.  We 
added  another  inch. 

Gearing  up  for  speed. 

To  meet  our  design  goals  for  run-out, 
profile,  lead  and  pitch  variation,  all 
primary  gears  had  to  be  AGMA  Class  12. 
Keeping  it  simple. 

Simultaneous  pin  and  lap  adjustment. 
Sequential  start-up  with  automatic 
proportional  tracking  of  inking  and 
dampening.  Single-direction  roller 


adjustment.  Swing-away  fountains  for 
easy  cleaning. 

The  ultimate  press. 

In  every  way.  Couple  silencing. 

narrow  gap.  Unit-to-unit  registration. 
Cylinder  cocking.  This  kind  of  attention 
to  detail  is  what  establishes  the  Goss® 
C700  as  the  new  standard  for  commer¬ 
cial  web  presses. 

To  learn  more  about  the  C700,  contact 
Goss  Commercial  Products,  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650.  (312)  656-8600. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


JAKE  WEINER  ended  a  50-year 
newspaper  career  recently  when  he 
retired  from  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

He  had  served  as  the  company's 
communication  monager  since  1970 
and  before  that  had  been  circulation 
promotion  director  for  the  two  papers. 
From  1957  to  1964,  he  was  assistant 
circulation  promotion  director  for  the 
Daily  News. 

After  graduation  from  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Weiner  started  as  a  copy  boy  at 
the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier,  then  was  a 
reporter,  rewriteman,  feature  writer, 
editor  ond  columnist  during  21  yeors 
on  the  staff.  He  had  worked  as  a 
stringer  at  the  Courier  while  a  senior  in 
high  school. 


Michael  McCarty  has  joined  the 
Denver  Post  as  production  manager. 
He  was  with  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe, 
where  he  worked  for  nearly  eight 
years  as  pressroom  superintendent. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career  at  the 
Miami  Herald. 

In  Denver,  McCarty  is  responsible 
for  the  pressroom,  paper  handling  and 
production  maintenance  areas, 
including  the  new  offset  facility  and 
the  present  letterpress  plant.  The  $32 
million  offset  facility  is  scheduled  for 
completion  this  coming  fall. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Michael  Ellerin  was  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Modesto 
(Calif.)  Bee.  He  has  held  several 

EDGAR  ALLEN  PAGE,  a  former  copy 
editor  and  assistant  news  editor  at  the 
San  Diego  Union,  has  been  named  the 
first  Distinguished  Editor  in  Residence 
at  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Tokyo. 

This  is  Page's  third  news  job  abroad. 
He  was  a  makeup  editor  at  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  late  60s.  From  1983  until 
earlier  this  year  he  launched  and 
directed  a  weekly  English-language 
publication.  The  Free  China  Journal, 
in  Taipei,  Taiwan. 

Page,  who  also  worked  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  and  the  Sacramento  Union, 
will  handle  copy  editing,  slot  and 
teaching  chores  at  the  newspaper. 

The  year-long  residence  program  is 
open  to  retired  newspaper  or  wire  ser¬ 
vice  copy  editors  and  to  journalism 
professors  who  can  arrange  sabbati¬ 
cals. 

Managing  editor  Hal  Foster  said 
there  are  two  main  thrusts  to  the  pro¬ 


advertising  postions  with  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  over  the  past  12  years. 

Also  at  the  Bee,  Tom  Holliday, 
formerly  a  sportswriter/copy  editor, 
was  named  assistant  sports  editor.  He 
has  been  on  the  staff  over  four  years. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Lee  Gagle  was  promoted  to  the 
newly  established  position  of  systems 
director  for  the  Toledo  Blade.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  data  processing, 
electronic  communications  and  com¬ 
puterized  production  systems. 

Gagle,  with  the  Blade  since  1951, 
has  worked  in  circulation  ad  services, 
classified  and  retail  sales,  and  admin¬ 
istrative  positions. 

gram:  First,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
editing  and,  second,  to  recognize 
lifelong  achievers  in  copy  editing. 

The  staff  is  about  equally  divided 
between  civilian  and  military  journal¬ 
ists.  In  addition,  the  paper  has  interns 
who  are  juniors  or  seniors  majoring  in 
print  journalism  at  stateside  colleges. 

With  completion  of  a  three-year 
newsroom  computerization  and  furn¬ 
ishings  modernization.  Stars  and  Stripes' 
Commander  Col.  Richard  E.  Stevenson, 
said,  "We  think  we  can  offer  a  prospec¬ 
tive  Distinguished  Journalist  a  lot — ultra 
modern  equipment,  a  chance  to  pass  on 
knowledge  to  motivated  youngsters  and  , 
of  course,  Tokyo,  one  of  the  most  excit¬ 
ing,  most  interesting  cities  in  the  world." 

Copy  editors  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  may  write  to  The  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  Box  41, 
APO  San  Francisco  96503-0110. 


Sal  Veder,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
in  photography,  joined  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  as  photo  assignment 
editor. 

He  moved  to  the  paper  after  24 
years  with  the  Associated  Press.  In 
1974,  his  photograph  of  an  American 
prisoner  of  war  returning  from 
Vietnam  won  the  Pulitzer  and 
awards  from  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  and  the 
World  Press  Photo  competion. 

Veder  began  his  career  as  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Richmond  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  later  worked  for  the 
Tulsa  World  and  the  Oakland  Tribune 
before  moving  to  the  AP  in  1961.  In 
Tulsa,  he  was  a  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  and  assistant  Sunday  editor 

Veder  was  AP  photo  editor  in  San 
Francisco  in  1962  and  was  offered  the 
job  of  photo  editor  in  New  York  in 
1%7  but  turned  it  down  to  remain  in 
San  Francisco. 

Also,  at  the  Examiner,  David  M. 
Cole  was  appointed  interim  art  direc¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  systems  editor  since 
1980. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  E.  Watkins,  comptroller  of 
the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World  since 
1951,  recently  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper.  He  joined 
the  newspaper  as  comptroller  after 
working  in  private  industry. 

9|c  %  4c 

Dave  Kucifer  was  named  general 
manager  of  the  Sweetwater  (Texas) 
Reporter.  He  worked  for  a  number  of 
Texas  newspapers  and  has  been 
advertising  manager  at  Sweetwater 
since  1982. 
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Gene  Giancarlo,  veteran  newspa- 
IJer  association  executive,  has  joined 
the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  to 
assist  in  fund  raising,  according  to 
Thomas  Winship,  president. 

Giancarlo,  60,  retired  in  1983  after 
20  years  as  executive  director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  He  lives  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  and 
will  keep  his  base  of  operations  there. 

Winship  said  about  $800,000  has 
been  raised  so  far  in  general  support 
for  the  Reston-based  center,  almost 
all  of  it  from  newspaper  foundations. 
Located  in  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  building,  the  center  conducts 
workshops  and  seminars  and  pro¬ 
vides  media  information  services  for 
foreign  journalists  visiting  the  United 
States. 

Giancarlo  will  work  in  the  funding 
efforts  with  Winship,  who  is  ending 
his  term  as  First  Inaugural  Fellow  at 
the  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies 
at  Columbia  University.  While  there 
the  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe 
focused  on  Third  World  journalism 
and  raised  the  start-up  funds  for  CFJ. 
He  will  continue  the  project  from  the 
Boston  area. 

Winship  founded  the  center  with 
James  D.  Ewing,  publisher  of  the 
Keene  (N.H.)  Sentinel,  and  George 
A.  Krimsky,  former  executive  and 
foreign  correspondent  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

CFJ  has  a  staff  of  four,  with 
Krimsky  as  executive  director;  Rick 
Keir,  director  of  information;  Tew- 
FIK  Mishlawi,  director  of  training, 
and  Nancy  P.  Frye,  office  manager. 
♦  *  ♦ 

At  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat,  Art  Volkerts  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  publisher 
James  Weeks,  and  Michael  Parman 
is  the  new  editor. 


Michael  Parman  Art  Volkerts 

Volkerts  joined  the  sports  staff  of 
the  newspaper  in  1948  and  became 
managing  editor  in  1954. 

Parman  was  assistant  managing 
editor-news  at  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  where  he  had  been  on  the 
staff  since  1973. 
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Jack  Freudenfeld,  formerly  dis¬ 
play  advertising  director  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director.  Since  joining  the 
newspaper  in  1950,  he  has  held  a  num¬ 
ber  of  management  positions,  includ¬ 
ing  special  sections  manager,  rotogra¬ 
vure  and  retail  advertising  manager. 

Marvin  Veal,  director  of  classified 
advertising,  assumed  the  additional 
title  of  director-advertising  informa¬ 
tion  systems. 

Rick  Starks,  classified  ad  mana¬ 
ger,  and  Tommy  Sandoz,  retail  ad 
manager,  now  carry  additional  oper¬ 
ating  responsibilities.  Russell  Dea- 
LEY,  assistant  to  the  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  is  now  advertising  services 
manager,  replacing  Larry  Kremer, 
who  retired.  Jerry  Coley,  an  assis¬ 
tant  retail  advertising  manager,  is 
now  retail  sales  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Louis  De  Cesare,  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  has  been  appointed  marketing 
director  for  Al-Global  Distribution 
N.V.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.  Al- 
Global  is  a  subsidiary  of  Saudi 
Research  &  Marketing  Company 
handling  Arab  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  G.  Warner,  a  veteran  of  28 
years  with  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  has  rejoined  the  news  service 
as  national  editor  after  a  14-month 
absence. 

Warner,  48,  will  be  based  in  Atlanta 
with  responsibility  for  editing,  writing 
and  directing  coverage  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  news  stories.  He  reports  to  Lucien 
Carr,  assistant  managing  editor  in 
Washington. 

Warner  joined  the  Dallas  bureau  in 
1956  from  the  Wichita  Falls  (Texas) 
Record-News  at  the  age  of  19.  He 
became  New  Orleans  bureau  mana¬ 
ger  in  1958  and  joined  the  Washington 
bureau  in  1961.  He  later  transferred 
to  Atlanta  and  in  1967  became  bureau 
manager  and  acting  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion  news  editor.  In  1968,  he  rejoined 
the  Atlanta  writing  staff  and  for  16 
years  was  chief  national  writer  in  the 
Southern  Division  for  morning 
papers. 
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He  left  UPI  to  become  an  associate 
producer  at  WSB-tv  in  Atlanta  in 
late  1984.  An  accomplished  wood¬ 
worker,  Warner  will  write  a  weekly 
woodworking  column  for  the  UPI 
Features  Division  in  addition  to  his 
news  assignments. 

4e  4c 

Beverly  R.  Keil  was  elected  vice 
president/human  resources  for  The 
Washington  Post  Company,  moving 
up  from  director  of  human  resources, 
a  post  she  has  held  since  1982.  Prior  to 
that  she  was  vice  president  of  human 
resources  for  Post-Newsweek  Sta- 
tions.  *  ♦  * 

Roberta  Sabban  was  appointed 
food  editor  of  the  Tempo  section  of 
The  Journal  Newspapers,  Spring- 
field,  Va.,  a  division  of  The  Times 
Journal  Company. 

She  joined  the  Journals  after  man¬ 
aging  her  own  graphic  design  business 
and  writing  and  illustrating  food  and 
travel  articles. 

9|c  4c  4c 

John  Powers  was  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  business 
columnist  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  Sun-Sentinel.  He  formerly 
was  editor  of  New  Orleans  City  Busi¬ 
ness  and  prior  to  that  an  editor  of 
business  journals  in  Dallas/Fort 
Worth  and  Houston  and  a  business 
writer  for  the  Houston  Post. 
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William  R.  Hearst  III,  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
announced  on  January  15  that  he  also 
was  assuming  the  title  of  editor, 
replacing  C.  David  Burgin,  who 
moved  to  the  newspaper  seven 
months  ago  from  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel,  where  he  was  editor. 

Managing  editor  Frank  McCul¬ 
loch  has  taJcen  over  many  of  Burgin ’s 
duties  while  the  paper  searches  for  an 
executive  editor.  McCulloch  retired 
last  July  as  executive  editor  of  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  and  soon 
after  that  joined  the  Examiner. 

)|c  iK  )|c 

John  V.R.  Bull,  assistant  to  the 
executive  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association.  He  replaces 
Joseph  Petzko,  who  retired  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  operations  at  the  Carlstadt  plant 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gerald  T.  Silvers,  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Research  Council  at  the  fall  confer¬ 
ence  in  Kansas  City,  succeeding 
Ronald  Kuzoian,  research  director 
of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Other  officers  elected  were;  Vice 
president,  Eleanor  F.  McConnell, 
survey  research  manager,  Chicago 
Tribune  ■,  secretary,  Mark 
Schneider,  research  analyst,  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times',  and 
treasurer,  Diane  Moser,  research 
manager,  St.  Paul  Pioner  Press  and 
Dispatch. 

Named  winner  of  the  1985  Gerold 
Zarwell  Award  for  “excellence  and 
professionalism  in  newspaper 
research”  was  Jeremy  D.  Sprague, 
vice  president  and  research  director 
of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee. 
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Thomas  Mulvoy 


Al  Larkin 


Helen  Donovan 


John  Driscoll 


Promotions  on  the  Boston  Globe 
editorial  staff  effective  on  March  1 
include  the  appointments  of  Thomas 
Mulvoy  to  managing  editor  and  Al 
Larkin  and  Helen  Donovan  to 
deputy  managing  editors. 

Editor  Michael  Janeway  also 
announced  other  promotions  includ¬ 
ing  Lincoln  Millstein  to  business 
editor  and  Benjamin  Taylor  to  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  local  news. 

John  Driscoll,  who  has  served  in 
the  combined  jobs  of  managing  and 
executive  editors  for  the  last  seven 
months,  resumed  his  position  of 
executive  editor. 

Mulvoy  was  named  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  1983,  following  a  fellow¬ 
ship  at  Stanford  University.  He  has 
been  with  the  Globe  since  1966,  serv¬ 
ing  as  assistant  sports  editor,  night 
news  editor,  and  assistant  managing 
editor/nights. 

Larkin,  assistant  managing  editor 
for  local  news  since  1982,  has  worked 


as  a  general  assignment,  political  and 
education  reporter,  as  well  as  assis¬ 
tant  metropolitan  editor  and  editor  of, 
The  Sunday  Globe  Magazine.  He  was 
a  Neiman  Fellow  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Donovan,  currently  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  national  news,  has 
served  as  assistant  managing  editor 
for  the  Sunday  Globe,  editor  of  the 
op-ed  page,  and  editor  of  the  letters  to 
the  editor  section. 

Millstein  is  currently  city  editor, 
having  started  with  the  newspaper  in 
1983  as  assistant  business  editor.  He 
studied  at  Stanford  University  also  in 
the  fellowship  program. 

Taylor,  a  member  of  the  staff  since 
1972  and  currently  assistant  business 
editor,  has  worked  as  a  general 
assignment  and  consumer  affairs 
reporter,  assistant  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor,  and  political  reporter  in  the 
Washington  bureau. 
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Richard  E.  Berlin,  92,  who  for 
three  decades  was  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  The  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration,  died  January  28  at  his  home 
in  Rye,  New  York.  Berlin  retired  in 
1973,  after  working  for  the  Hearst 
organization  54  years. 

His  career  with  Hearst  began  in 
1919,  after  his  discharge  as  a  World 
War  I  Navy  lieutenant,  when  he  was 
hired  as  an  advertising  sales  trainee 
for  Motor  Boating  &  Sailing  maga¬ 
zine.  In  1930,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  founder  and  owner  of  the 
company,  named  Berlin  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Magazines  and  shortly  after 
that,  president  of  the  Magazines  Divi¬ 
sion. 

In  1941,  Hearst  tapped  Berlin  to 
head  the  massive  reorganization  of 
the  corporation  which  was  exper¬ 
iencing  financial  difficulties.  Recov¬ 


ery  followed  within  two  years  and  the 
corporation  grew  into  one  of  the 
nation’s  biggest  diversified  media 
empires. 

Berlin  was  elected  president  in 
November  1943.  After  Hearst’ s  death 
in  1951,  Berlin  continued  as  president 
and  became  chief  executive  officer, 
holding  both  titles  until  his  retirement 
22  years  later. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  son 
of  the  founder  and  currently  chairman 
of  the  Hearst  executive  committee 
and  editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  said  of  Berlin,  “His  was  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  careers  in  the 
history  of  American  media.” 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  a 
later  date. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Accu-Weather 
loses  USA  Today 
graphics  case 

Accu-Weather,  Inc.,  a  forecasting 
Arm  headquartered  in  State  College, 
Pa.,  has  no  ownership  rights  to  the 
format  and  graphics  used  in  USA 
Today,  the  Gannett  Co.  national 
newspaper,  a  U.S.  Middle  District 
Court  Judge  ruled  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Accu-Weather  had  filed  suit  suit  in 
the  federal  court  to  have  USA  Today 
stop  using  certain  headings  and  col¬ 
umn  formats  that  the  forecasting  firm 
contended  it  developed  and  owned. 

The  weather  company  had  also 
sought  compensation  for  the  use  of 
the  formats  should  USA  Today  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  them,  according  to  Barry 
L.  Meyers,  general  counsel  for  Accu- 
Weather. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Sylvia  Rambo 
ruled  that  the  contract  involved  in  the 
case  regulated  the  use  of  Accu- 
Weather  trade  names,  radar  services 
and  logos,  but  not  the  format  of  the 
weather  page. 

“The  plaintiff  (Accu-Weather)  has 
no  property  interest  in  the  USA 
Today  weather  page;  that’s  what  it  all 
boils  down  to,”  according  to  Gannett 
attorney  John  B.  McCrory. 

Myers  said  Accu-Weather  filed  the 
lawsuit  essentially  to  determine 
which  parts  of  the  weather  page 
belonged  to  the  newspaper  and  which 
to  the  forecasting  firm.  He  added  that 
no  decision  had  been  made  on 
whether  Accu-Weather  would 
appeal. 

Gannett  Satellite  Information  Net¬ 
work  Inc.  contracted  with  Accu- 
Weather  on  Sept.  16, 1982  for  its  fore¬ 
casting  services.  The  contract,  which 
ended  in  August  1984,  was  not 
renewed. 

Carrier  sues 
newspaper 

An  Oakland  Tribune  carrier  has 
sued  the  newspaper  for  allegedly 
forcing  her  to  deliver  copies  to  an 
unsafe  location. 

The  plaintiff,  Theresa  Rowbatham 
of  suburban  Orinda,  claims  in  the  suit 
that  she  fell  and  broke  her  ankle  while 
putting  the  paper  on  a  customer’s 
porch. 

She  said  she  told  her  home  delivery 
manager  the  residence  was  dangerous 


but  was  told  to  deliver  the  paper  or 
lose  her  job. 

According  to  the  action,  Row¬ 
batham  incurred  $7,000  in  medical 
costs  and  $1,200  in  lost  wages  as  a 
result  of  the  Nov.  24,  1985  accident. 
Because  she  had  to  use  crutches  while 
her  ankle  mended,  she  developed 
further  medical  problems  in  her 
hands,  the  suit  contends. 

Rowbatham,  who  is  charging  the 
Tribune  with  failing  to  provide  medi¬ 
cal  beneAts  and  breach  of  contract, 
seeks  additional  damages  of  at  least 
$15,000. 

Tribune  circulation  director  Dan 
Sidbury  denied  that  the  woman  had 
been  forced  to  deliver  to  an  unsafe 
location. 

“She  is  an  independent  dealer,  like 
all  our  carriers,”  Sidbury  told  E&P. 
“We  can’t  force  her  to  do  anything.” 

Sidbury  said  that,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  paper’s  home  delivery 
manager,  Rowbatham  was  under  no 
pressure  to  deliver  the  paper  to  the 
location  and  that  its  safety  “is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dispute.” 

Rowbatham  has  Aled  a  second  suit 
against  the  customer,  alleging  that  the 
individual  negligently  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  safety  handrails  and  did  not  keep 


the  stairs  well  lighted  and  free  of 
debris,  thereby  being  responsible  for 
her  accident. 


Closed  grand  jury 
hearings  upheld 

Ruling  that  the  need  to  conduct 
grand  jury  proceedings  in  secret  out¬ 
weighs  the  public’s  right  to  know  —  at 
least  in  the  Torrington  police  corrup¬ 
tion  investigation  —  the  Connecticut 
State  Supreme  Court,  Hartford,  has 
rejected  the  Hartford  Courant’s 
request  that  the  grand  jury  transcripts 
be  made  public. 

The  high  court  unanimously  dis¬ 
missed  the  newspaper’s  argument 
that  public  interest  in  the  case  was 
more  important  than  the  need  for 
secrecy. 

The  ruling,  written  by  Chief  Justice 
Ellen  A.  Peters,  said  that  if  grand  jury 
investigations  are  to  work,  citizens 
testifying  before  them  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  their  testimony  will  be 
kept  conAdential. 


Jim  Davis  is  at  it  again.  GARFIELD®  is  a  classic,  and  now  there’s  Orson  the  Pig 
and  a  crazy  cast  of  farm  characters.  More  than  430  newspapers  have  come  to 
U.S.ACRES,  including  the  Amarillo  News-Globe,  The  Sun  (Lowell,  Mass.)  and 
the  Americas  Times-Recorder,  Ga.  It’s  not  too  late  to  join  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

U.S.ACRES.  The  fun  keeps  growing. 

For  more  information,  call  Brad  Bushell  at  1-800-221-4816 
(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
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New  owners 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Prentis  headed  the  United  Missouri 
Bank  of  St.  Louis  when  it  opened  in 
1974  which  set  a  record  for  opening 
day  deposits,  attracting  $29  million. 

He  branched  into  sports  in  1976, 
forming  a  company  which  became  the 
operator  of  Omega  Sports  Inc.,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  raquetball  raquets. 

He  is  married  and  the  father  of  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Veritas’  other  partner,  41 -year-old 
William  E.  Franke,  will  not  have  a 
day-to-day  role  in  the  paper. 

Franke  is  an  attorney  who  has  had 
much  success  in  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment. 

Two  of  his  several  Gannon  compa¬ 
nies,  Gannon  Management  Co.,  holds 
a  little  more  than  2,000  apartment 


units  in  the  St.  Louis  area  and  another 
1,563  units  in  southern  Florida.  The 
company  says  the  properties  have  an 
aggregate  value  of  about  $120  million. 

A  long-time  resident  of  St.  Louis, 
Franke  is  a  decorated  Vietnam  War 
veteran,  commanding  a  task  group  of 
12  U.S.  Navy  river  patrol  boats,  four 
aircraft  and  up  to  300  infantrymen.  He 
received  the  Silver  Star,  the  Bronze 
Star,  the  Purple  Heart  and  the 
Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallantry. 

He  has  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Principia  College  and  a  law 
degree  from  Washington  University. 
He  also  has  studied  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics. 

Like  Prentis,  Franke  has  been 
involved  in  Republican  politics. 

In  1972,  Franke  worked  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  of  St.  Louis  County 
Executive  Gene  McNary,  later 


He  managed  the  city  campaign  of 
U.S.  Sen.  John  C.  Danforth  and  has 
held  several  campaign  steering  post 
for  Gov.  John  D.  Ashcroft. 

In  1978,  Franke  ran  unsuccessfully 
in  the  Republican  primary  for  the 
city’s  Congressional  seat. 

“I’m  a  conservative  politically,” 
Franke  said.  “I’m  generally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Republican  Party,  but 
I’ve  never  voted  a  straight  ticket,  and 
I  never  intend  to.” 

Franke  also  said  he  did  not  pur¬ 
chase  the  paper  to  further  any  politi¬ 
cal  ambitions. 

“Politics  did  not  enter  into  it  at 
all,”  he  said.  “This  was  a  business 
decision,  and  if  the  numbers  had  not 
been  there,  I  would  not  have  done  it.” 

Franke  is  active  in  two  St.  Louis 
organizations  concerned  with  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  child  abuse. 


New  software  aids  access  to  SMRB  data 


Windsor  Systems  Development 
Inc.  has  created  media  planning  soft¬ 
ware  that  will  enable  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  ad  agencies  to  quickly  ac¬ 
cess  several  newspaper  databases  for 
multi-market  buys. 

Called  WINPLAN,  the  software 
will  enable  buyers  to  access  research 


data  from  the  Simmons-Scarborough 
Ratings  Study  and  Rates  information 
from  NEWSPLAID,  a  database  for 
newspapers  in  all  ADI’s. 

WINPLAN  can  be  accessed  on  a 
timesharing  basis  via  computer  and 
modem  by  making  a  local  phone  call. 

As  an  introductory  offer,  agencies 


INFLUENCE! 


Toledo's  newspaper  has  had  a  strong 
community  influence  for  150  years. 


Th  e  Blade  is  more  than  a  newspaper.  It 
is  a  community  institution  .  .  .  investing 


itself  in  the  economic,  cultural  and  polit¬ 
ical  life  .  .  .  working  to  set  priorities  .  .  . 
sparking  ideas  .  .  .  using  its  influence  to 
help  great  things  happen. 

There  is  a  rebirth  today  in  downtown 
Toledo.  One  major  project  is  SeaGate,  a 
riverfront  development  dominated  by  the 
new  32-story  world  headquarters  of 
Owens-Illinois,  pictured  at  left. 

Another  is  the  exciting  Portside  Festival 
Marketplace.  It  features  76  shops  and  res¬ 
taurants  with  food,  merchandise  and  en¬ 
tertainment,  all  in  a  festival  atmosphere. 
Great  things  are  happening  in  Toledo, 
with  hardly  a  block  left  untouched  in  a 
massive  revitalization  of  the  riverfront 
and  downtown. 


The  Blade’s  strong  influence  makes  it  a 
good  catalyst  for  community  achieve¬ 
ment.  It’s  an  influence  we  share  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  our  14-county  market.  Sunday 
coverage,  82%;  daily  coverage  67%. 


THE  BLADE 

One  Of  America’s  Great  Ne¥^spapers 


541  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660 


and  advertisers  in  the  first  month  can 
access  WINPLAN  for  50%  off  the 
$75  an  hour  rate. 

Gary  Seidner,  a  Windsor  Systems 
spokesman,  noted  that  a  10-market 
newspaper  plan  can  be  created  by 
WINPLAN  in  anywhere  from  3  min¬ 
utes  to  8  minutes. 


Professionals 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


photographers  do  not  need  special 
education  or  creativity  to  do  their 
jobs. 

The  Monitor  is  using  witnesses 
from  the  newspaper  profession  to  tes¬ 
tify  that  news  personnel  indeed  qual¬ 
ify  as  “professionals.” 


Health  ads 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


spontaneous  sell,”  McDonald  said. 
“It’s  cumulative.  It  depends  on  a  lot 
of  repetition.  ” 

As  a  result,  he  said,  newspapers 
should  consider  putting  together 
packages  for  health  care  advertis¬ 
ers — like  offering  upper  righthand 
corners  of  four  consecutive  pages. 
And  not  charging  a  premium  rate. 

Finally  McDonald  urged  newspa¬ 
pers  to  do  more  specialized  editorial 
sections  on  health  care. 

“If  you  think  you  will  not  have  to 
make  concessions  and  changes  in 
your  traditional  approach  to  hospitals 
as  advertisers,  then  you  are  still 
sleeping,”  he  said. 
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Glenn  Estersohn 
just  got  the  publishing  deai 
of  the  year. 


lobster  at  Gasmans 
Dock  tonight— ahead 
of  the  weekend  rush. 
Ever  since  my  publisher 
handed  out  these  NEC 
portables,  my  job  has 
been  a  lot  easier. 
Before,  I  had  to  stay  in 
the  city  all  week  to  get 
this  much  work  done. 
Now  I  can  come  out  on 
Wednesday  and  still 
meet  my  deadlines. 
What  a  deal!" 


The  PC-S401A-LS. 
Don't  leave  work 
without  it. 


Glenn's  NEC  Portable 
Office  made  beating 
deadlines  considerably 
easier.  The  built-in  Personal 
Filer  took  care  of  all  his 
notes. 

Built-in  word 
processing  software 
enabled  him  to  write  the 
article  quickly.  And  make 
revisions  painlessly. 

Then  the  built-in 
modem  and  telecom¬ 


munications  package 
enabled  Glenn  to  phone 
the  entire  manuscript  into 
the  city. 

Besides  making  any 
job  easier,  the  NEC  Portable 
Office  costs  only  one  third 
as  much  as  machines  that, 
for  most  people,  do 
nothing  more. 

That's  got  to  make  it 
the  publishing  deal  of 
the  year. 


NEC 

NEC  Home  Electronics  (U.S.A.)  Inc. 

Personal  Computer  Division, 

1401  Estes  Avenue,  Elk  Grove  Village,  IL  60007 
Call  1-800-447-4700 


Overview 


Computers  and  newspapers  in 


By  Paul  Martin 

“Good  writing,”  said  the  philo¬ 
sopher  Leibniz,  “is  the  continuity  of 
perception.” 

For  all  his  genius,  Leibniz  could  not 
have  foreseen  that  a  wheel  he  in¬ 
vented  and  exhibited  in  1673  when  he 
was  only  27  —  a  wheel  that  could  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  — 
would  eventually  contribute 
tremendously  to  good  writing  by 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  machine 
that  three  hundred  years  later  would 
infinitely  extend  the  horizons  of  the 
writer’s  perception. 

I  was  struck  by  this,  the  remarkably 
symbiotic  connection  between  tech¬ 
nology  and  art,  as  I  recently  sat  at  a 
terminal  in  the  newsroom  of  the  New 
York  Times.  I  was  with  Charles 
Robinson,  director  of  news  informa¬ 
tion  services,  the  first  person  in  the 
Times’  newsroom  who  has  that  job. 
He  showed  me  how  a  reporter,  with 
reasonably  brief  training,  can  easily 
access  the  same  terminal  at  the  same 
time  for  both  writing  and  research. 

By  splitting  the  screen  with  simple 
commands  on  a  Harris  1740,  soon  to 
be  replaced  by  the  1780,  the  reporter 
can  control  both  editorial  and  re¬ 
search  modes. 

He  or  she  can  go  from  one  to  the 
other  at  will,  seeing  everything  that’s 
been  published  in  the  Times  up  to  the 
previous  day. 

The  key  words  used  in  the  search 
are  precise  and  get  an  “absolute  hit” 
for  the  exact  subject  matter.  Training 
for  this  is  minimal  and  readily 
accepted  by  reporters.  Many  of  them 
have  computers  of  their  own  at  home. 
Increasingly,  computers  are  part  of 
their  culture. 


(Martin,  who  compiled  and  edited 
this  special  section  for  E&P’s  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  was  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  from 
1970  through  1980.  He  has  held  similar 
positions  with  the  Washington  Star 
and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

For  the  past  five  years,  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  Windsor  Report,  a  newsletter 
on  computer  applications  of  media  re¬ 
search.  He  has  also  written  about  com¬ 
puters  for  Sylvia  Porter’s  Personal  Fi¬ 
nance  Magazine.) 


As  Lloyd  Franke,  director  of  the 
Times’  information  sales  and  services 
told  us,  this  capability  for  total  accu¬ 
racy  in  search  is  extremely  important. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  on-line  cus¬ 
tomers  all  over  the  world  to  use  the 
Times  as  a  universal  morgue  and  not 
have  to  pay  for  irrelevant  references. 

Robinson  offered  to  search  a  Times 
article  for  me.  I  told  him  the  date  and 
the  author.  Within  seconds  the  screen 
flashed  the  page,  column  number  and 
word  length.  I  watched  it  scroll  up  and 
in  about  ten  minutes  (it  actually  takes 
less)  I  had  a  hard  copy. 

This  is  not  all  that  new  in  principle, 
but  it  is  the  completeness  and  im¬ 
mediacy  of  access  that  are  new,  and' 
that  are  changing  the  very  concept  of 
news  coverage. 


As  far  as  newspapers 
and  their  role  in  the 
advertising  marketplace 
are  concerned,  computer 
capability  came  to  them 
in  the  nick  of  time. 


The  various  and  varied  information 
banks  available  through  Mead  Data 
Central  (both  complete  text  and  ab¬ 
stracts  of  the  New  York  Times  among 
them)  make  it  incumbent  on  a  reporter 
to  go  on-line  for  a  thorough  search  of 
every  possible  angle  as  soon  as  the 
first  news  flash  on  a  given  story  comes 
in.  With  portable  equipment  that  can 
work  through  an  ordinary  telephone, 
the  data  bases  can  be  accessed  any¬ 
where. 

Case  in  point.  When  a  bridge  col¬ 
lapsed  in  the  Chicago  area  some  time 
ago,  the  alert  news  department  of  a  tv 
station  in  that  city  went  on-line  for  all 
references  to  the  company  that  had 
built  the  bridge.  It  was  a  Canadian 
company,  and  a  bridge  they  had  put 
up  in  that  country  had  sustained  a 
similar  accident.  Thus,  through  a 
search  of  only  a  few  minutes,  the 
story  changed  drastically  and  took  on 
far  more  importance  than  it  had  had 
before. 

This  kind  of  enterprise,  accepted 


the  mid-80s 


and  expected  wherever  there  are 
newspapers,  is  the  logical  descendant 
of  precision  journalism,  a  procedure 
first  developed  by  Philip  Meyer,  for¬ 
mer  Washington  correspondent,  Nie- 
man  fellow  at  Harvard,  director  of 
news  and  circulation  research, 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  and  cur¬ 
rently  a  member  of  the  faculty.  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Meyer  blazed  the  trail  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  applying  social  sci¬ 
ence  methods  to  analyzing  masses  of 
data.  His  book.  Precision  Journal¬ 
ism,  (Indiana  University  Press)  has 
gone  through  several  editions  and  is 
now  a  standard  text. 

What  Meyer  did  was  raise  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  reporters  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  data  and  show  them  how 
to  find  out  what  was  behind  previous¬ 
ly  undigested  masses  of  information. 

For  example,  at  the  Miami  Herald  a 
team  of  reporters  analyzed  the  court 
records  of  felony  cases  in  Monroe 
County,  Florida,  which  includes  Key 
West.  A  simple  analysis  of  the  court’s 
own  computerized  files  available  to 
the  public  under  the  state’s  “sun¬ 
shine”  law  revealed  that  generally 
anyone  convicted  of  a  felony  that  was 
drug  related  did  not  go  to  jail.  Those 
who  committed  a  felony  of  compara¬ 
ble  scale  that  was  not  drug  related 
wound  up  doing  time. 

More  and  more  newspapers  have 
not  waited  to  dig  into  records  already 
computerized.  The  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Newsday  and  others  transfer¬ 
red  voluminous  public  records  onto 
the  computer  so  that  a  hodgepodge  of 
unrelated  facts  could  be  looked  at 
meaningfully. 

In  most  cases,  if  not  all,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  research  department  which 
already  had  the  necessary  computer 
expertise,  set  up  the  program. 

But  what  were  the  very  first  ap¬ 
plications  of  computer  methods  to 
newspaper  needs?  They  were  set 
forth  in  a  remarkably  prescient  memo 
written  by  David  Podvey,  at  that  time 
business  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  way  back  in  1954,  a  few 
years  before  the  first  commercial 
mainframe  was  built. 

According  to  Podvey’s  memo,  IBM 
consented,  most  reluctantly  and  only 
(Continued  on  page  24C) 
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The  use  of  computers  in  classified 


By  William  J.  Ford 

While  some  newspapers  are  now 
using  second-generation  classified 
computers,  other  newspapers  have 
just  started  using  computers  in  classi¬ 
fied  and  there  are  a  few,  very  few,  that 
have  not  computerized  at  all  in  classi¬ 
fied. 

The  newspapers  that  have  pur¬ 
chased  second-generation  classified 
computers  have  purchased  these 
because  they  are  faster,  more  effi¬ 
cient,  and  have  better  management 
information. 

Other  newspapers  that  have  had 
classified  computers  for  quite  a  while 
are  taking  the  computers  for  granted; 
they  treat  the  computer  as  another 
piece  of  office  equipment  and  just  a 
way  of  doing  business. 

While  the  newspapers  who  have 
just  started  using  computers  and  the 
ones  that  haven’t  started  yet  are 
apprehensive  of  the  unknown,  before 
long  they  find  it  is  just  like  having  a 
typewriter  around  or  just  another  way 
of  processing  business. 

When  we  review  what  the  classified 
computer  has  accomplished  we  see  it 
has:  given  us  control;  saved  us  time; 
it’s  faster  and  more  efficient;  it  has 
eliminated  a  lot  of  filing  and  paper 
handling;  it  sized  the  ads  and  auto¬ 
matically  quoted  the  price;  it  has  lim¬ 
ited  errors;  saved  time  in  billing  and 
composing  departments;  checked  the 
advertiser’s  credit;  helped  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  classified  forecast  more  accu¬ 
rately;  and  along  with  all  this,  the 
computer  has  given  us  management 
information. 

In  taking  a  closer  look  at  the  classi¬ 
fied  computer,  you  have  to  recognize 
the  value  of  the  statistical  information 
management  has  been  receiving. 

This  statistical  information  has 
been  a  tremendous  help  in  evaluating 
salespeople  and  determining  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Other  statistical  information 
needed  to  run  a  classified  department 
has  become  available  without  using 
hand  labor  to  obtain  this  information, 
such  as  ad  count  and  linage  by  categ¬ 
ory  available  on  a  daily  or  monthly 
basis. 

Some  of  the  statistical  information 

(Ford  is  vice-president/classified 
division,  Landon  Associates.) 
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classified  has  been  receiving  has  been 
developed  through  interfacing  the 
classified  computer  with  the 
accounting  computer. 

Depending  on  the  sophistication  of 
the  computer  the  sales  reports  can  be 
tailored  to  your  department  needs. 
An  example  would  be  to  match  your 
top  accounts  in  ads  and  linage  this 
year  to  last  year  and  pointing  out  by 
exception  the  accounts  that  are  not 
living  up  to  the  past  levels. 

The  computer  has  made  all  classi¬ 
fied  people  accountable,  inside  sales¬ 
people  as  well  as  the  street  staff, 
through  these  sales  reports. 

We  are  also  getting  a  report  on  ads 
that  are  expiring  from  the  paper  so 
they  can  be  called  back  to  reorder  the 
ad.  These  call-back  reports  have 
saved  a  lot  of  time  in  filing  and  made  it 
easier  to  re-call  the  customer,  and  this 
has  helped  in  increasing  the  classified 
volume. 


in  taking  a  cioser  iook 
at  the  ciassified 
computer,  you  have  to 
recognize  the  vaiue  of 
the  statisticai  information 
management  has  been 
receiving. 


For  newspapers  with  a  classified 
commission  program,  the  computer 
has  made  it  easier  to  control  and  keep 
salespeople  informed  as  to  how  they 
stand  in  achieving  their  goals  as  the 
month  progresses. 

In  the  past,  placing  the  blame  on 
who  made  the  error  was  always  a  big 
problem  between  the  classified 
department  and  the  composing  room. 
The  classified  department  still  makes 
some  errors,  so  for  years  the  com¬ 
posing  room  took  some  unnecessary 
blame  for  mistakes  created  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  department. 

The  classified  computer  has  helped 
in  reducing  errors,  and  part  of  this  is 
that  the  salespeople  are  now  account¬ 
able  for  their  own  mistakes. 

Not  everything  is  paradise  with  a 
computer;  just  because  it  is  a  compu¬ 
ter  doesn’t  mean  it  is  accurate. 

There  are  some  problems  to  keep 


an  eye  on.  For  example,  check  the  ad 
size  from  time  to  time  to  be  sure  the 
advertisement  in  the  newspaper  is  the 
same  size  as  the  advertisement  that 
appears  on  the  computer  screen. 

A  newspaper  stated  it  gave  1 1  lines, 
therefore  the  newspaper  lost  the  bill¬ 
ing  of  one  line  on  every  inch.  This  has 
been  happening  to  quite  a  few  news¬ 
papers  so  you  have  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  any  changes  to  do  with  your 
computer  or  the  typesetter. 

To  check  the  accuracy,  from  time 
to  time  check  the  character  count  on  a 
classified  line  to  be  sure  everything 
has  stayed  the  same  and  no  one  has 
made  any  changes  without  you  being 
notified. 

How  can  this  happen? 

It  can  easily  happen  if  you  are  using 
the  same  typesetter  as  the  news 
department  and  the  same  typeface. 
When  someone  changes  the  news 
typeface,  they  have  also  changed  the 
classified  ad  size. 

Another  area  you  have  to  keep 
aware  of  is  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
go  back  to  where  we  were  before 
typewriters,  and  that  is  taking  ads  by 
longhand  and  then  retyping  these  ads 
into  the  computer. 

There  are  papers  where  this  is  hap¬ 
pening  and  the  main  cause  of  not  tak¬ 
ing  ads  directly  into  the  computer  is 
training  and  not  using  headsets. 

If  your  people  are  not  using  head¬ 
sets,  look  for  ads  being  handwritten, 
which  means  you  are  back  to  where 
you  were  before  typewriters. 

When  new  rates  are  placed  in  the 
classified  computer,  be  sure  to  check 
the  new  classified  bills  to  make  sure 
the  new  rates  were  put  in  the  compu¬ 
ter  correctly.  Don’t  just  assume  the 
computer  is  correct. 

Check  the  ad  count  to  be  sure  the 
classified  computer  is  only  counting 
today’s  ads,  not  the  total  stored  in  a 
category  or  the  headings.  Some 
papers,  when  checked,  have  found 
they  were  getting  the  wrong  ad  count. 

Management  should  also  be  aware 
of  any  classified  ads  that  are  run  for 
nothing  or  extended  as  a  credit. 

In  some  papers  this  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  salespeople  and  the  computer  is 
not  programmed  to  inform  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  free  ads  automatically. 
In  these  papers  where  the  computer  is 
not  automatically  informing  manage- 
(Continued  on  page  I7C) 
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Computer  applications  in  the  mailroom 


By  Glen  Nardi 


As  mailrooms  continue  to  grow  in 
size,  limited  building  space  may  re¬ 
quire  multi-floor  or  possibly  multi¬ 
plant  operations. 

Control  once  easily  attained  by 
operating  from  a  single  room  must  be 
recaptured  in  an  expanded  operation 
through  the  computer’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  timely  information  and  analysis. 

In  the  operating  area,  computers 


will  provide  automated  production 
control  and  totalizing  capabilities. 
Data  accumulated  by  this  system  will 
be  utilized  to  track  press  output,  in¬ 
serter  output,  product  output,  waste, 
bundle  flow  and  truck  dispatching. 

During  on-line  inserting  opera¬ 
tions,  waste  data,  by  product,  are 
automatically  calculated  and  used  to 
balance  orders  and  generate  reorders 
to  the  pressroom  and  preprint  stock¬ 
ing  systems. 

Multi-floor  operations  may  lead  to 


From  Sale  To  Linage  Analysis. 
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managers  can  easily  see  where  they  made  money,  what  products  did  best 
and  how  much  preprints  impacted  sales.  They  can  compare  current  figures 
to  previous  forecasts  and  check  them  against  actual  year-to-date  figures. 
Online  information  and  up-to-the-minute  reports  are  available  by  reve¬ 
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multi-bundle  distribution  systems. 
Bundle  and  product  flow  out  of  each 
system  must  be  tracked  from  a  central 
location.  Truck  movement  between 
loading  docks  or  between  plants  is 
often  necessary  to  accommodate 
changing  production  capabilities  at 
any  given  time. 

Actual  dispatch  times  are  moni¬ 
tored  in  the  mailroom.  Out  times  ver¬ 
sus  goal,  updated  periodically,  will 
dictate  changes  to  truck  dispatch 
schedules  necessitating  a  change  in 
product  flow  to  a  particular  loading 
dock  location.  Without  automated 
bundle  flow  information,  the  last  and 
at  times  most  important  decision  is 
not  made  in  a  timely  fashion.  This, 
without  question,  will  lead  to  later  dis¬ 
patch  times. 

In  the  less  time-critical  functions, 
computers  will  again  serve  a  need. 
Preprint  inventory  systems  will  in¬ 
clude  a  computer-controlled  stock 
location  function  to  replace  most 
manual  systems.  A  programmed  night 
operation  will  automate  preprint  stag¬ 
ing  information  based  on  location, 
equipment  availability  and  through¬ 
put  averages. 

In  addition,  once  necessary  man¬ 
ning  levels  are  determined,  the  com¬ 
puter  can  project  manpower  require¬ 
ments,  fulfilling  the  needs  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  night’s  operation. 

These  functions  in  the  past  were 
manually  calculated.  The  process  was 
slow  and  hampered  the  ability  of  up¬ 
per-level  management  to  review. 
Subsequently  mistakes  went  unde¬ 
tected,  causing  operational  problems. 

The  tighter  control  computers 
afford  will  reduce  the  number  of  mis¬ 
takes  and  allow  for  additional  savings 
in  overtime  or  lost  revenue. 

One  additional  application  for  com¬ 
puters  will  be  to  provide  an  automated 
reporting  system.  Real  time  produc¬ 
tion  data  will  be  captured  in  the  form 
of  a  computer-generated  report.  This 
report  and  its  timely  delivery  will  aid 
management  in  problem  solving  and 
long-range  planning. 

Both  readers  and  advertisers  are 
demanding  more  and  more  flexibility 
and  capability  from  their  newspapers. 
A  vast  majority  of  these  demands  are 
directed  at  the  mailroom  to  deliver 
specialized  products  to  target  areas, 
even  target  customers. 

Computers  will  have  a  greater  and 
greater  influence  both  now  and  into 
the  future  by  allowing  management  to 
properly  respond. 


(Nardi  is  production  director,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspapers,  Inc.) 
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The  computer  in  advertising 

The  advertising  manager’s  hard  working  assistant 


By  Gerald  J.  Szorek 

We  have  taken  computers  for  some  newspapers  have  ter- 

granted  in  the  editorial,  accounting,  minals  in  the  ad  department  for  enter- 
composing  and  circulation  depart-  ing  orders  into  a  mainframe,  but  there 


ments,  but  their  use  in  advertising  has 
been  somewhat  limited. 


are  other  advantages  that  may  be 
overlooked. 
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What  can  be  done  with  a  small  PC 
with  a  minimum  of  64K  memory  and  a 
“spreadsheet”  program  is  truly  amaz¬ 
ing.  There  is  probably  such  an  animal 
hanging  around  your  paper  some¬ 
where.  If  not,  an  investment  of  $1 ,500 
to  $3,000  may  be  required. 

The  key  is  in  the  “spreadsheet” 
program.  There  are  many  to  choose 
from. 

I  have  found  that  the  popular  MUL¬ 
TIPLAN  spreadsheet  program  is 
available  for  nearly  every  type  of 
computer.  I  have  used  it  on  a  Digital 
Rainbow,  Radio  Shack  TRS-80  and 
even  a  Commodore  64. 

“Spreadsheets”  are  exactly  what 
they  sound  like.  You  are  working  with 
an  electronic  sheet  of  paper  that  has 
up  to  65  columns  across  the  top  and 
250  rows  down.  The  main  advantage 
is  that  you  can  “program”  it  to  do 
what  you  want. 

For  example,  you  can  tell  it  to  total 
the  fifth  and  eighth  column,  divide 
that  by  the  total  of  column  14,  multi¬ 
ply  that  by  8.5%,  and  put  the  answer 
in  column  1  row  3.  You  can  move, 
copy,  insert,  delete  or  sort  anything 
on  the  sheet.  Spreadsheets  are  often 
used  for  “what  if’  situations. 

What  can  be  done  with  a  small  PC? 

•  Linage  reports.  With  a  PC/ 
spreadsheet  package,  each  manager 
can  design  customized  reports  that 
contain  the  elements  they  feel  are  im¬ 
portant,  and  in  the  format  they  want. 
Reports  can  compare  daily  vs.  Sun¬ 
day,  ROP  vs.  pre-print,  this  year  vs. 
last  or  any  other  comparison  you 
would  like  to  make. 

One  ad  manager  keeps  track  of  the 
percentage  of  monthly  business  that 
is  done  by  pre-prints.  Every  ad  mana¬ 
ger  keeps  linage  records  of  some  sort. 
With  the  computer,  managers  can  not 
only  do  that  but  can  look  at  it  in  many 
different  ways  with  just  a  few  key¬ 
strokes.  Classified  managers  may 
prefer  to  examine  their  pages  by  clas¬ 
sifications. 

•  Sales  staff  reports.  Other  than  the 
normal  sales  levels,  complicated  in¬ 
centive  and  bonus  programs  can  be 
calculated  in  seconds,  I  know  one 
assistant  ad  manager  who  spends  a 
full  day  each  month  doing  this  manu¬ 
ally. 

I’ve  also  seen  reports  on  sales  staff 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Concept  Publishing  Systems 
Puts  It  All  Together 

Concept  Publishing  Systems  has  created  a  family  of  Apple  compatible  Want  a  network?  Concept  has  been  installing  proven  Local  Area 
products  that  brings  the  simplicity,  speed  and  low  cost  of  plain  paper  Network  publishing  systems  for  years.  Corvus  LANs  with  storage 
laser  printing  to  both  text  and  display  advertising  production.  capacity  of  up  to  !26  megabytes  can  link  as  many  as  63  Apples.  Or 

Only  Concept  permits  the  same  Ap^e  LaserWriter  printer  to  produce  perhaps  you  wish  to  grow  into  a  network  of  personal  computers  later, 
professional  display  ad  work  and  fiilly  hyphenated  and  justified  text  No  problem.  Easy  growth  is  one  of  the  many  attractions  of  a  Concept 
Concept  doesn’t  just  sell  personal  computer  hardware  and  programs.  System. 

First,  we  tailor  them  specially  for  publishing.  Then  we  provide  intensive, 

hands-on  training.  That  means  increased  productivity  and  lower  operating  Save  on  Service.  Concept  Systems  help  pay  for  themselves  when  it 

costs  —  right  away.  comes  to  service.  Since  proven  and  tested  personal  computer  hardware 

The  Concept  Starter  System  shown  here  is  a  complete  publication  is  used,  component  failures  are  rare.  When  they  do  occur,  use  of  simple 
production  system,  consisting  of  an  Apple  Macintosh  display  ad  terminal,  modular  components  nreans  you  can  handle  most  repairs  yourself, 
an  Apple  //e  text  terminal  and  a  LarerWriter,  driven  by  both  the  Mac  Service  contracts  are  also  available  from  Honeywell  Inc.,  or  maintenance 
and  Apple  //e.  arrangements  can  be  made  with  your  local  Apple  dealer. 


Display  Ad  LaserWriter  Text  &  Typesetting 

Terminal  Printer  Terminal 


The  Apple  Macintosh  display  ad  terminal  The  Apple  LaserWriter  has  earned  its  place  Concept’s  NewsSet  software  turns  an  Apple 
introduces  an  entirely  new  concept  in  ad  com-  as  a  professional  publisher’s  output  device.  //e  personal  computer  into  an  integrated  pub- 

position.  This  ad,  for  instance,  was  compost  on  Con-  lishing  tool.  The  same  Apple  //e  used  for  text 

There  is  no  computer  language  to  learn;  no  cept-equipped  Apple  computers  and  typeset  on  entry  and  editing  can  drive  the  LaserWriter, 

memorizing  of  complicated  coding.  The  system  a  LaserWriter.  producing  fully  hyphenated  and  justified  text 

is  so  fast  and  easy  that  operators  can  begin  The  LaserWriter,  linked  to  Concept  Pub-  autorrutically.  NewsSet  can  vary  LaserWriter 

producing  complete  ads  the  first  day  they  use  lishing  Systems,  is  an  attractive,  low-cost  al-  type  and  le^ing  by  one-tenth  of  a  point,  in 

it.  temative  to  conventional  output  devices,  with  type  sizes  ranging  from  one  to  more  than  700 

Concept  uses  a  special  hard  disk  to  greatly  many  attractive  features;  points, 

increase  the  Macintosh’s  operating  speed  while  -  Output  quality  is  crisp,  clear,  and  particularly  Editing  is  via  user-defined,  flexible  direc- 

providing  10  megabytes  or  more  of  memory.  suited  to  newsprint  reproduction.  Users  find  tories.  NewsSet  uses  mnemonic  commands  and 

A  graphics  tablet  and  pen  expand  the  capacity  printed  output  in  their  newspapers  better  than  user  defined  typesetting  formats.  That  helps 

of  the  unit  to  handle  line  art  and  precise  ad  that  of  some  phototypesetters.  make  it  easy  to  leam  and  fast  to  use. 

composition  tasks.  -  Concept  drives  the  LaserWriter  at  216  lines  Hyphenation  and  justification  take  place  au- 

The  Concept  Display  Ad  System  makes  full  of  typeset  text  per  minute.  Effective  throughput  tomatically  during  LaserWriter  typesetting,  or 

use  of  the  LaserWriter’s  power.  Screens,  tints,  spe^  is  even  faster,  as  there  is  no  film  devel-  can  be  performed  on  screen,  during  the  editing 

borders  and  graphics  are  all  complete  when  opment  or  drying  time.  process.  Concept’s  unique  hyphenation  program 

the  ad  emerges  from  the  LaserWriter.  -  A  Concept  System  using  an  Apple  LaserWriter  is  extremely  accurate  and  very  fast  —  a  4,000 

quickly  pays  for  itself,  thanks  both  to  its  low  character  story  can  H&J  in  as  little  as  S 

price  and  because  it  uses  no  costly  photo-  seconds, 
typesetting  film  or  developing  chemicals. 
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What  the  computer  has  done  for  research 


By  Hazel  H.  Reinhardt 

The  computer  has  played  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  changing  the  face  of  news¬ 
paper  research.  But  the  use  of  the 
computer — or  perhaps  more  correct¬ 
ly,  the  increased  use  of  the  computer 
—  has  changed,  in  general,  not  so 
much  what  newspaper  researchers 
do,  as  how  they  do  it  and  how  much 
they  do. 

The  computer  has  allowed 
researchers  to  handle  greater  volume 
and  to  achieve  more  precision.  These 
two  factors  can  aid  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  issues  and  problems  but  do  not 
lead  to  understanding.  Interpretation 
and  understanding  are  what  a  good 
analyst  contributes  to  research  find¬ 
ings. 

The  widespread  use  of  the  compu¬ 
ter  in  newspaper  research  today  is  not 
only  the  result  of  the  availability  of  the 


(Reinhardt  is  vice  president,  market 
development,  Cowles  Media  Company 
and  director  of  research,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune.) 


hardware,  but  also  the  substantial  de¬ 
cline  in  the  cost  of  on-line  storage  and 
the  development  of  fourth-generation 
languages  for  statistical  analysis  and 
management  of  information  data 
bases. 

These  two  factors  have  stimulated 
the  growth  in  availability  of  machine- 
readable  secondary  data  sources,  im¬ 
portant  resources  to  newspaper  re¬ 
searchers. 

For  newspapers  which  are  for  the 
first  time  considering  computer  sup¬ 
port  for  research  applications,  one  of 
the  major  issues  will  be  the  trade-offs 
implied  by  three  approaches  to  the 
implementation  of  that  support: 

1)  in-house  development  on  a  main¬ 
frame  computer; 

2)  in-house  development  on  micro¬ 
computer;  or 

3)  development  on  outside 
timesharing  computers. 

For  newspapers  already  using  com¬ 
puters  for  research  applications,  we 
must  look  at  the  areas  in  which  news¬ 
papers  engage  in  research  to  gain  in¬ 
sight  into  the  effect  computers  have 


had  on  that  research. 

Nearly  every  newspaper  organizes 
its  research  effort  a  little  differently, 
but  all  major  newspapers  have  people 
involved  in  at  least  two  distinct  areas 
of  research:  (1)  market  and  marketing 
research  to  position  and  sell  the  news¬ 
paper  itself,  and  (2)  market  and  re¬ 
lated  research  to  aid  the  newspaper’s 
advertisers. 

Many  larger  newspapers  add  two 
other  dimensions  of  exploration  to 
their  work:  (3)  research  to  aid  editors 
in  the  strategic  design  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  (4)  public  opinion  polling 
which  is  usually  part  of  the  news 
department. 

Newspapers  have  engaged  in  mar¬ 
ket  research  to  position  themselves 
for  some  time.  In  its  simplest  form, 
newspapers  have  taken  secondary 
data  (data  generated  by  someone  else) 
and  packaged  them  to  show  where 
their  market  stood  among  other  mar¬ 
kets  in  terms  of  size,  affluence  or 
some  specific  buying  behavior  such 
as  airline  travel  or  alcohol  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  advent  of  moderately  priced 
on-line  data  bases  and  computing 
capabilities  at  the  newspaper  have 
greatly  expanded  and  enhanced  this 
activity. 

Computing  capability  has  made 
possible  specialized  and  customer- 
specific  analysis.  Thus,  the  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  transformed  from  a  sta¬ 
tic  state  to  a  more  dynamic  state,  and 
all  within  a  matter  of  hours. 

In  the  last  several  years,  newspa¬ 
pers  have  focused  more  attention  on 
how  to  sell  subscriptions  in  a  cost- 
effective  way  as  recognition  of  the 
costliness  of  churn  has  emerged. 

Newspapers  with  computerized 
subscriber  bases  can  run  their  sub¬ 
scriber  lists  through  an  address  file. 
This  procedure  allocates  subscribers 
to  census  tracts. 

By  analyzing  subscriber  penetra¬ 
tion  according  to  aggregate  character¬ 
istics  of  tracts,  insights  can  be  gained 
as  to  which  geographies  may  have 
additional  subscriber  potential.  With¬ 
out  computers,  this  form  of  analysis 
would  not  be  possible. 

As  the  external  environment  has 
become  more  complex  and  sophisti¬ 
cated,  and  advertisers  have  become 
more  interested  in  not  only  knowing 
the  characteristics  of  the  newspaper’s 
readers,  but  targeting  selected  audi- 
(Continued  on  page  22C) 


You  donH 
have  to  be  a 
computer 
wizard  to  use 
Papertrak7 

At  Data  Sciences  we  understand 
that  you’re  a  newspaper  expert, 
not  a  computer  expert.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  want  a  com¬ 
puter  system  to  solve  problems, 
not  create  them. 

That’s  why  we  designed  a 
computer  software  family  which 
is  easy  to  learn,  and  easy  to 
use — Papertrak  ™ 

Papertrak™  has  the 
power  to  handle  Circu¬ 
lation  Management, 

TMC,  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  and  General 
Accounting. 


Data  Sciences,  Inc. 


Since  1972 
8555  16th  Street 


Your  personnel  can  be 
trained  and  running  on  this  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

If  Papertrak™  sounds  too 
good  to  be  true,  call  us  for  a 
free  hands-on  demonstration  to¬ 
day.  Decide  for  yourself 
just  how  easy  the 
Papertrak™  system  will 
be  to  use — 
for  everybody. 

Call  800-826-7245 


Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
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Foul^.Reasoiis  to  Buy  Hastech 


Hastech  is  the 
only  pagination 
system  available 
today  with  enough 
flexibility  to  allow 
us  to  do  the  job  the 
way  we  want  to  do 
it  at  The  Daily 
Oklahoman*'* 

“We  published  our 
first  news  pages  with 
the  Hastecn  system  in 
Feb.  1985.  Today, 
we’re  100%  on 
Hastech-in  editorial 
and  advertising-and 
moving  with 
enthusiasm  into 
graphics.  Is  it  cost- 
justifiable?  You  bet! 
Are  the  editors 
pleased?  Just  try  to 
get  it  away  from 
them.” 

Bob  Farquhar 
Dir.  of  New  Systems 
The  Daily  Oklahoman 


We  bought  our 
front  end  system 
from  Hastech 
because  we  had 
long  experience 
with  the 
responsiveness 
and  reliability  of 
that  company.” 

“We  wanted  a  system 
that  could  do  the job 
without  a  lot  of 
hassles.  We  got  that— 
and  more.  Hastech’s 
flexibility  makes  us 
creative.  We’ve  found 
new,  easier  ways  to 
make  interesting 
typographical 
packages  for  our 
readers.  We  also  have 
a  system  that  we  can 
build  on  when  that 
time  comes.” 

Dan  Warner 
Editor 

Lawrence  Eagle  Tribune 


’  Hastech  offers 
the  best  support 
I’ve  experienced 
from  any  vendor— 
for  both  software 
and  hardware. 
They  have  always 
been  there  when 
I’ve  needed  them.” 

“We’ve  had  our 
pagination  system 
since  1981.  In  Sept. 

1985,  we  changed  our 
format  to  one  very 
similar  to  USA  Today. 
Hastech  made  the 
transition  smooth. 
Color  lock-ins  were 
easy  to  make  and  page 
formats  were  easy  to 
change.  Even  with  the 
changeover,  we  re¬ 
duced  our  production 
time  by  20%. ” 


One  week  after 
Hastech  trained 
our  staff,  we 
paginated  our  first 
page.  Since  then, 
we’ve  been  early 
for  press  every 
night.  That  never 
used  to  happen.” 

“I’m  dedicated  to 
pagination  because  of 
the  speed  in  which 
Hastech  got  it  going, 
and  for  what  its  done 
for  our  paper.  Any 
paper  that  has 
ambition  for  growth 
and  improvement 
must  go  to  pagination. 
The  faster  you  put 
together  pages,  the 
more  news  is  printed 
and  the  more  the 
paper  grows.” 


George  Malone  Jim  Hoffman 

Technical  Services  Mgr.  Publisher/General  Mgr. 
Cocoa  Today  M(»^gantown  Dominicn 


And  We’ve  Got  Hundreds  More. 


Hastech,  Incorporated 
.  670  North  Commercial  Street 
k  MarKhester,  New  Hampshire  03 1 03 
E  603-623-3330;  Telex  68 1 7202 


Computer  production:  a  ‘gee  whiz’  world 


By  Daniel  T.  Sullivan 

Newspaper  production  today  is  a 
“Gee  whiz”  world. 

Wherever  you  were  a  few  years 
ago,  the  odds  are  you’re  not  there  to¬ 
day.  You  have  upgraded,  modernized 
—  and  are  already  deep  in  planning 
the  next  step. 

At  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
New,s,  a  pioneer  in  electronic  pagina¬ 
tion,  the  composing  room  has  been 
completely  eliminated. 

Computers,  of  course,  drive  the 
phototypesetters,  the  fastest  of  which 
can  set  more  than  4,000  lines  a  minute 
in  galley  form  and  large  modular 
pieces  of  wrapped  or  squared-off  type 
all  ready  for  pasteup. 


(Sullivan,  who  retired  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  last  year  after  37  years 
with  it  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
spent  the  last  eight  helping  to  run  the 
electronic  front-end  system  as  editorial 
liaison.  He  now  heads  SULL-TEX,  an 
editorial  computer  consulting  com¬ 
pany  in  Park  Ridge,  III.) 


These  devices,  thanks  to  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  back  up  and  move  over  when 
exposing  the  photographic  paper  with 
which  they  are  loaded,  can  draw  neat 
boxes  that  don’t  look  as  if  some  pas¬ 
teup  printer  had  chewed  off  the  tape  at 
their  comers. 

And  now  a  new  generation  of  “ras¬ 
ter  image  processors”  (RIPs)  is  laying 
down  the  copy  for  a  printed  page  in 
horizontal  fashion  all  the  way  across 
before  moving  down  for  the  next  pass. 

Lasercomp  is  in  the  forefront  of  this 
development,  which  is  based  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  rapidly  scanning 
beam  on  a  television  screen  or  a  front- 
end  VDT.  These  devices  can  set  a 
complete  broadsheet  page  in  about  a 
minute-and-a-half. 

Classified  ad  pages  are  coming  out 
of  the  typesetters  all  in  one  piece  and 
news  pages,  too,  are  being  set  as  one 
in  places  like  the  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
and  the  Pasadena  Star-News. 

Display  ads,  including  scanned-in 
graphics,  are  being  made  up  electroni¬ 
cally  under  control  of  a  mouse  in  the 
hands  that  once  wielded  makeup 


rules. 

Pasadena  has  been  doing  electronic 
pagination  since  January  1982.  In  the 
10  years  before  that,  production 
director  Lester  Wiltse  had  seen  the 
transition  from  hot  type  through  three 
generations  of  computer-driven  type¬ 
setters.  His  plant,  which  handles  from 
350  to  400  broadsheet  pages  a  week, 
has  been  visited  by  about  1,000 
groups  or  individuals  wanting  a  look 
at  the  Triple-I  (Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.)  system. 

“They  have  come  from  Red  China, 
Australia,  all  over  Europe  and  many 
places  in  the  States,”  Wiltse  said. 

Pages  are  made  up  there  with  Triple 
III  2025  page  makeup  stations  (edito¬ 
rial  and  classified)  and  4,500  ad 
makeup  stations  (disjplay),  operated 
by  editorial  department  personnel 
and  a  special  advertising  pagination 
department. 

In  addition  to  the  elimination  of  the 
composing  room,  the  Star-News  has 
reduced  its  platemaking  staff  from 
eight  to  three.  The  display  ad  input 
staff  was  increased  because  of  the 
addition  of  pagination  responsibili¬ 
ties.  The  editorial  staff,  despite  the 
added  pagination  work,  is  down  by 
six. 

Wiltse  said  the  operation  is  running 
fine  and  “doing  even  more  than  we 
had  hoped  for  when  we  started.” 

One  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
composing  rooms  —  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
—  doesn’t  even  “compose”  anymore. 
Instead,  entire  pages  are  made  up  on 
an  electronic  screen  and  the  signals 
are  then  sent  to  a  laser  platemaker, 
completely  avoiding  the  phototype¬ 
setter  and  the  pasteup  operation. 

“The  only  operation  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,”  it’s  working  just  fine,  re¬ 
ported  Kim  Breese,  president  of  Dow 
Jones  Operating  Services  Group.  We 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  then  to  learn 
that  Breese  began  his  “appren¬ 
ticeship”  with  Dow  Jones  15  years  ago 
— as  a  lawyer  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Breese  described  the  Journal’s  pro¬ 
duction  operation  as  “computer  inten¬ 
sive,”  mentioning  the  shrinking  of 
distances  with  computerized  devices 
that  link  the  New  York  editing  head¬ 
quarters  with  composing  rooms  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calf.;  Dallas;  Naperville, 
Ill.,  and  Chicopee,  Mass.,  in  addition 
to  Orlando. 

At  those  focal  points,  made-up 
pages  are  scanned  by  laser  readers 
and  then  under  computer-control  the 
laser  writers  expose  press  plates  at  a 
(Continued  on  page  20C) 


The  computer  changed  newspapers. 
The  PC  revol^utionized  computers. 


Today's  PC-based  system  can  ad¬ 
dress  a  newspaper's  multiple 
needs  MORE  ECONOMICALLY, 
MORE  EFFICIENTLY,  and  at  a 
LOWER  PRICE.  Our  systems  will 
deliver  the  same  management  in¬ 
formation  expected  from  more  ex¬ 
pensive  mainframe  systems. 
Software  design  makes  the 
difference. 

Call  Bill  Sciba,  Newspaper 
Computer  Systems  and 
ask  for  mainframe  power 
for  your  PC. 


NEWSPAPER 

COMPUTER 

SYSTEMS 


An  Affiliate  of  THE  VICTORIA  ADVOCATE 
P.O.  Box  1518.  Victoria.  Texas  77902  •  (512)  575-1451 
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computer-assisted  research 
in  news,  business,  sports, 
science  &  technoiogy, 
medicine,  patents,  iaw, 
poiitics  &  government... 


For  information  on  how  to  get  more  out  of 
NEXiS,  caii  1-800-227-4908  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  FOCUS  ON:  NEWS  MEDIA  brochure. 

(Tfe(x)DadQCeriCinQl 

RO.  Box  1830,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401 


Newspaper  art  departments 

Graphics  can  be  produced  with  a  variety  of  computers 


By  David  B.  Gray 

The  amount  of  computer  assistance 
being  used  for  generating  newspaper 
graphics  varies  not  only  by  newspa¬ 
per  size,  but  also  by  the  interest  in 
computers  at  each  newspaper. 

In  general,  that  assistance  can  be 
broken  into  three  categories. 

First  are  those  newspapers  making 
the  best  use  of  their  editorial  pages. 
Newspapers  polled  in  the  May  1985 
Society  of  Newspaper  Design  survey 
do  graphics  either  through  their  front- 
end  editing  systems  and  typesetter 
and/or  through  a  stand-alone  or  mic¬ 
rocomputer. 

“We  can  do  miracles  with  our  Atex 
system  .  .  .  ,”  says  Kate  McKenna 

(Gray  is  managing  editor/graphics, 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin.  He  is  co-founder  and  cur¬ 
rently  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Design.) 


of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American-States- 
rtian. 

Of  those  doing  graphics  on  a  front- 
end  system,  over  half  (55%)  were  us¬ 
ing  Atex,  and  most  (59%)  were  driving 
a  version  of  the  Autologic  (APS)  type¬ 
setter.  Routine  graphics  are  easier  to 
do  on  the  Atex/ APS  combination,  and 
the  Atex  Newspaper  Users  Group 
(ANUG)  shares  formats  for  informa¬ 
tional  graphics  among  its  members. 

The  remaining  front-end  users  were 
spread  evenly  among  almost  all  other 
major  vendors,  driving  a  large  variety 
of  typesetters. 

A  third  (31%)  had  no  plans  to  do 
informational  graphics  with  compu¬ 
ters,  although  most  (78%)  already 
have  the  capability  in  their  present 
editorial  systems  to  do  so. 

What  is  probably  needed  at  papers 
such  as  these  is  a  “champion”  to 
understand  and  push  for  the  use  of  the 
front-end  system  to  do  graphics.  The 
few  seconds  spent  by  a  copy  editor 


setting  routine  and  recurring  charts  is 
more  than  worth  the  initial  set-up  and 
format  writing  time. 

The  second  most  popular  method 
was  for  art  departments  to  use  stand¬ 
alone  or  microcomputers.  This  was 
also  the  fastest  growing  area  of  com-* 
puter  graphics,  with  over  half  of  the 
newspapers  expecting  to  make  a  com¬ 
puter  purchase  sometime  in  1985. 

“The  Mac  (Apple’s  Macintosh)  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  expectations.  We  ex¬ 
pected  a  toy  and  got  a  production  de¬ 
vice  instead,”  says  Tim  Bitney, 
associate  managing  editor/graphics  at 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Of  those  using  microcomputers, 
the  system  of  choice  is  the  “Fat  Mac” 
with  the  512K  of  memory.  Almost 
half  of  those  doing  graphics  with  com¬ 
puters  were  using  the  Mac  with  out¬ 
put  to  the  Apple  LaserWriter  being 
used  as  “camera-ready”  art.  Half  of 
those  looking  to  buy  a  system  had 
already  decided  on  the  Mac.  Many  of 
USA  Today’s  graphics  are  done  on 
the  Mac. 

If  the  SND  survey  figures  are  pro¬ 
jected  to  all  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
and  we  added  in  those  who  specifical¬ 
ly  planned  to  buy  Mac’s  “soon,”  then 
almost  400  newspapers,  or  one-fourth 
(24%)  of  the  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  using  Mac’s  by  the  end  of 
1985. 

The  Mac  is  also  being  used  at  many 
papers  to  share  graphics  and  informa¬ 
tion  with  each  other.  Knight-Ridder 
shares  graphics  with  nine  of  its  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  using  the  Mac  and 
expects  to  have  20  to  25  papers  on¬ 
line  this  month  (February).  The  news¬ 
papers  can  also  access  a  data-base 
maintained  in  Miami  that  contains  not 
only  base  maps  and  other  pre-drawn 
graphs,  but  also  contains  information 
that  can  be  used  to  create  or  add  to 
graphics  created  at  the  local  newspa¬ 
per. 

Roger  Fidler,  director  of  graphics 
and  newsroom  technology  at  K-R, 
says  the  system  uses  typical  library 
research  techniques  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  for  graphics,  and  says  the  system 
also  acts  as  an  electronic  “graphics 
bulletin  board”  for  its  members. 

K-R  offers  instruction  on  the  Mac 
in  Miami  and  in  selected  cities  to  train 
users  in  how  to  best  use  the  hardware 
and  software.  (See  illustration.) 

(Continued  on  page  21C) 


How  To  Get  The 
Most  From  Your 
Computer  ^ 

It’s  really  very  easy.  You  V 

need  softwear  that’s  pow- 
erful,  flexible,  easy  to  use 
and  install,  and  a  support  sys- 
tern  to  back  you  up.  That’s 
what  you  get  with  our  News¬ 
paper  Business  Systems. 

Years  of  experience  working  with 
newspapers  have  helped  us  create 
the  best  business  systems  avail¬ 
able.  We  even  offer  custom  made 
programs  if  that’s  what  you  need. 

Get  the  most  from  your  computer. 
Call  us  today. 


(417)  782-0280 


Our  proven  systems  include: 

*  Advertising  *  Circulation  *  Classified  *  Payroll 
•  Accounts  Payable  •  General  Ledger  •  Custom  Report  Writer 
*  Customized  Programs  also  available 

Fif.: 

.frier  3JI6t.  32NDSTRtET  PO  BOX  1330  lOPLIN.  MO  64802 
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550  From  Mycro-Tek. 


hardware  and  software  for 
the  new^aper  industry.  So 
you  deal  with  one  source  — 
for  everything — all  the  time. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  how 
we  can  put  the  Mycro-Comp 
550  System  to  work  for  your 
publication — or  only  $  1 36* 
a  week — call  us  today. 


for  weeklies  and  small  dailies  manufactures,  services  and 
—  and  the  limited  budgets  supports  everything  we  sel 
they  have  to  work  with.  you  have  added  assurance 

A  Real  Front-End  System.  your  system  will  never 
The  Mycro-Comp  550  is  a  become  an  orphan, 
totally  integrated  system  —  A  System  You  Can  TrusL 
with  a  PC  price  tag.  For  only  Perhaps  the  550’s  bluest 
J 1 36  a  week,  you  can  have:  plus  is  that  it’s  a  Mycro-Tek 

four  terminals,  a  network  product.  For  10  years, 
controller,  typesetter  interface  Mycro-Tek  has  developed 
that  works  with  the  new 
LaserSetter,  width  tables,  and 
a  spare  parts  kit.  You  also 
receive  three  days  of  system 
training  and  four  days  on  on- 
site  consultation. 

completely  upgradeable, 


Magnificent  Machines  from  Mycro-Tek 


303  N.  West  Street 
Wichita,  KS  67201 
Call  800  835-2055 
In  Kansas,  Call  316-945-5087. 


'60-inonth,  non-cancellable  lease. 


Mycro-Comp  is  a  trademark  of  Mycro-Tek,  Inc.  ©  1985. 
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Promoting  with  the  Macintosh 

California  newspaper  using  Apple  computer  to  develop 
one-person  research  and  graphic  arts  station 


By  David  R.  Jones 

In  the  summer  of  1984  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee’s  research  department, 
consisting  of  one  analyst,  namely  me, 
was  planning  a  new  brochure,  the 
“Market  Book.” 

It  was  the  most  complex  brochure 
the  Bee  had  ever  tried,  comparable  to 
a  small  Inside  Phoenix  or  a  Tucson 
Trends. 

Large  ambitions.  And  the  book  had 
to  be  completed  in  just  over  one 
month.  It  was  completed  on  time,  and 
three  more  brochures  were  done  soon 
thereafter. 

Together,  they  were  special 
achievements  for  two  reasons.  First, 
they  won  a  national  award  —  shared 
with  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  and 
second,  they  were  produced  with  help 
from  a  Macintosh. 

(Jones  is  research  analyst  for  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee.) 
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Presentations,  reports  and 
brochures  take  up  about  half  the 
Bee’s  research  analyst’s  time,  as  they 
do  with  many  research  and  marketing 
staffs. 

Before  the  Macintosh,  time  and 
manpower  were  too  short  to  produce 
custom  presentations  and  reports. 
The  Bee  relied  on  canned  pieces  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  market  research  firm. 

While  these  presentations  were 
generated  quickly,  they  were  merely 
typewritten  tables  with  generalized 
comments.  Presentations  designed  to 
meet  specific  advertiser  needs  were 
limited. 

I  began  looking  for  ways  to  produce 
more  tailored  presentations  and  re¬ 
ports  and  to  improve  brochure  pro¬ 
duction.  I  had  a  Hewlett-Packard 
two-pen  plotter  which  added  color 
charts  to  presentations.  However, 
plots  had  limited  applications  for  re¬ 
ports  and  brochures,  and  1  began 
looking  for  a  computer  that  could 
combine  words  and  graphics. 

My  experience  with  several  home 
and  office  computers  had  been  dis¬ 
couraging,  and  more  advanced  sys¬ 
tems  cost  over  $80,(X)0,  well  over  our 
budget. 

When  Apple  introduced  the  Macin¬ 
tosh,  MacWrite  and  MacPaint,  I 
made  reports  integrating  text  and 
high-resolution  charts  on  the  same 
page. 

Since  the  MacWrite  word  proces¬ 
sor  prints  over  20  fonts  in  eight  styles, 
with  letters  up  to  a  half-inch  tall,  dot 
matrix  printing  from  an  Apple  Image- 
Writer  was  superior  to  letter  quality, 
even  without  the  charts. 

The  abilities  to  use  multiple  fonts 
and  combine  graphics  with  text  are 
products  of  the  Mac’s  integrated 
programming  system.  To  use  the  sys¬ 
tem,  programs  have  to  use  pre¬ 
specified  file  structures  which  can  be 
transferred  to  any  other  Macintosh 
program. 

The  upshot  is  a  computer  that  inte¬ 
grates  all  software  by  default.  This 
not  only  gives  the  Machintosh  ability 
to  switch  data  and  graphics  easily 
between  programs,  but  also  makes 
it  very  easy  to  operate.  Most 
programs  are  similar,  and  often  have 
the  same  commands. 

Since  you  spend  less  time  learning 
to  operate  the  computer,  you  can 
spend  more  time  thinking  of  ways  to 


use  it. 

Soon  I  was  producing  flyers,  maps, 
and  overhead  presentations  on  the 
Mac. 

To  meet  the  expanding  uses,  the 
department  has  a  new  512K  Macin¬ 
tosh,  a  ten-megabyte  hard  disc  drive, 
a  wide  carriage  printer  and  more  soft¬ 
ware,  including  MacDraw,  Aldus 
PageMaker  and  Microsoft  Multiplan, 
Chart,  Basic  and  Excel. 

The  Bee  also  purchased  an  inex¬ 
pensive  scanning  system,  Thunder- 
Scan,  which  attaches  to  the  Image- 
Writer  printer  and  copies  photo¬ 
graphs  or  drawings  as  MacPaint 
images.  I  use  Multiplan,  Excel  and 
Basic  to  help  in  statistics  and  media 
analyses,  but  MacDraw  and  Page¬ 
Maker  show  the  real  graphic  power  of 
the  Macintosh. 

I  began  producing  all  my  overhead 
and  portfolio  presentations  on  Mac¬ 
Draw  last  summer. 

Originally  designed  for  electronic 
drafting,  MacDraw  combines  limited 
word  processing  with  a  wide  selection 
of  graphic  tools.  It  will  print  type  in 
9-point  to  48-point  sizes,  and  can 
store  up  to  forty-eight  11x8. 5-inch 
pages  in  a  single  file.  Pages  can  in¬ 
clude  maps,  tables,  charts,  graphs, 
illustrations  and  combinations  of 
these. 

By  printing  pages  directly  on  the 
ImageWriter,  presentations  can  be 
produced  in  hours,  rather  than  the 
weeks  required  for  hand  production, 
or  days  needed  for  commercial  slides. 
Corrections  are  made  and  reprinted  in 
a  few  minutes. 

So  far,  the  fastest  production  was 
completed  in  just  three-and-one-half 
hours.  Not  all  presentations  are  pro¬ 
duced  so  quickly,  but  few  took  over  a 
day  once  planned. 

Mapping  is  done  on  MacDraw  as 
well.  The  underlying  map  is  drawn  or 
scanned  in  MacPaint,  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  MacDraw  and  completed  by 
attaching  street  names,  zip-code 
boundaries,  or  whatever  else  is 
needed.  Again,  these  maps  are  easily 
edited  or  modified,  so  that  a  city  map 
can  be  altered  to  show  distribution 
areas,  economic  sectors,  or  store 
locations. 

Since  editing  and  printing  is  done 
quickly,  customized  store  maps  are 
now  routinely  produced  for  chain 
stores. 
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Marketing  and  the  Personal  Computer 


By  John  McKeon 

The  computer  has  revolutionized 
not  only  the  way  in  which  a  marketing 
research  department  collects  and 
analyzes  data,  but  as  importantly,  the 
way  the  information  is  packaged  and 
presented. 

This  was  made  dramatically  clear  to 
us  at  Times  Mirror  National  Market¬ 
ing,  when  18  months  ago  we  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  creation  of  such  a  de¬ 
partment  to  work  with  Times  Mirror 
newspapers  for  TMNM. 

It  was  obvious  that  outside  of  the 
actual  people  staffing  the  department, 
the  most  important  factor  would  be 
the  ability  to  react  to  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  marketing  opportunities 
that  arise.  Typically  this  takes  the 
form  of  creatively  responding  to  the 
needs  of  agencies  and  advertisers  in 
the  development  of  their  marketing 
plans. 

It  was  determined  that  TMNM’s  re¬ 
search  department  would  require 
IBM  PC/XT’s  in  both  our  New  York 
and  Chicago  offices.  Access  to  Tel- 
mar’s  micro-network  and  off-the- 
shelf  software  programs  such  as  Sym¬ 
phony,  assured  TMNM  the  capacity 
to  an^yze  the  voluminous  amounts  of 
sales,  demographic  and  readership  in¬ 
formation  available  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

The  personal  computer  also  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  the  ability  to  customize 
presentations  targeted  to  specific 
advertising  accounts  —  the  key  factor 
being  the  dramatic  reduction  in  turn¬ 
around  time  from  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment’s  initial  request  for,  to  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of,  a  presentation  quality  piece. 

This  is  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  Chart-Master  and  Sign-Master 
software  programs  from  Decision  Re¬ 
sources.  Utilizing  a  Hewlett-Packard 
plotter,  sales  pieces  ready  for  pre¬ 
sentation  are  prepared  in  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

This  leads  us  to  what  I  feel  is  the 
most  important  aspect  of  computers’ 
impact  on  the  providing  of  marketing 
information  to  agencies  and  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  nature  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  complex  due  to  the  single  mar¬ 
ket  orientation  of  individual  news¬ 
papers^ _ 

(McKeon  is  vice  president,  marketing 
services,  Times  Mirror  National  Mar¬ 
keting.) 
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Therefore,  an  advertiser  or  agency 
interested  in  making  a  newspaper  buy 
must  analyze  a  multitude  of  individual 
markets,  and  newspapers  within 
those  markets.  The  computer  allows 
this  complex  analysis  to  be  conducted 
in  an  efficient,  and  most  important, 
timely  manner. 

The  problem  we  in  the  newspaper 


industry  currently  face  is  the  relative¬ 
ly  high  cost  of  on-line  analysis  of 
newspaper  audience  data.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  fact  TMNM  has  worked 
to  develop  a  newspaper  marketing 
diskette  for  use  with  IBM  personal 
computers. 

Working  with  Simmons- 
(Continued  on  page  17C) 
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chooses 

DataTimes 

The  Washington  Post  has  recently  chosen 
DataTimes  to  automate  their  newspaper  library. 

Even  though  The  Post  has  been  distributed  elec¬ 
tronically  by  other  online  vendors,  it  has  main¬ 
tained  a  clipping  file  for  internal  use. 

The  DataTimes  library  system  will  interact 
with  present  editorial  computer  systems  to  allow 
for  archival  storage  of  daily  production.  The 
Washington  Post  has  chosen  the  system  for  the 
strength  of  the  support  services  offered  by  Data¬ 
Times.  The  DataTimes  system  will  be  installed 
on  The  Post’s  existing  IBM  mainframe  computers. 

DataTimes  welcomes  The  Washington  Post  as 
one  of  America’s  Newspapers  Online. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle  • 

The  Seattle  Times  •  Houston  Chronicle  •  The  Daily 
Oklahoman  •  Chicago  Sun-Times  •  Arkansas  Gazette  • 

The  Journal  Record  •  The  Daily  Texan  •  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate,  State -Times  •  Associated  Press  • 

Southwest  Newswire,  Inc.  •  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


■DataTimes 

America’s  Newspapers  Online 
A  division  of  DATATEK 
818  N.W.  63rd  Street 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73116 
(405)  843-7323,  (800)  642-2525 


ANPA’s  Research  Institute  played  a  role  in 
computer  development  at  newspapers 


By  Richard  Cichelli 

A  history  of  computing  in  newspap¬ 
ers  would  not  be  complete  without  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  role  played  by 
the  American  Newspaper  I^blishers 
Association/Research  Institute  in 
bringing  new  technology  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Most  Editor  &  Publisher  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  ANPA/RI 
through  its  sponsorship  of  the  annual 
operations  management  conference. 
This  annual  trade  show  provides  a 
focal  point  for  the  demonstration  of 
new  technology  by  newspaper  ven¬ 
dors. 

There  was  more  to  ANPA/RI  than 
its  trade  show.  When  I  joined  the 
ANPA/RI  in  1973,  it  was  in  its  hey¬ 
day.  In  those  days,  the  Research  In¬ 
stitute  was  located  in  Easton,  Pa. ,  and 
prided  itself  on  employing  innovative 
individualists. 

Bill  Rinehart  was  then  and  still  is 
vice  president/technical.  Erwin  Jaffe, 
now  retired,  was  director  of  research. 
My  boss  at  the  time  was  Dave  Reed, 
research  manager  of  computer  appli¬ 
cations. 

Even  before  I  arrived  on  the  scene, 
these  individuals  were  responsible  for 
helping  to  set  the  stage  for  computer¬ 
ization  of  newspapers. 

Rinehart  was  an  early  proponent  of 
minicomputers  for  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  through  his  advocacy 
that  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  mini¬ 
computers  became  ubiquitous  in 
newspaper  production  departments. 

A  major  computer  supplier  made  a 
commitment  to  our  industry  and 
through  that  commitment  developed 
its  own  software  for  front-end  and 
business  systems.  DEC  also  sup¬ 


ported  us  indirectly  through  its  OEM 
sales  division. 

Shortly  before  I  arrived  at  ANPA/ 
RI,  several  DEC  minicomputers  had 
been  installed.  There  was  a  DEC 
PDP-8  and  a  DEC  PDP-11/45.  These 
minicomputers  were  the  workhorses 
of  newspaper  production  in  the  early 
70s.  Today’s  personal  computers 
seem  like  giants  in  comparison.  How 
sobering  it  is  to  realize  that  the  entire 
computing  research  efforts  of  the 
ANPA/RI  utilized  a  PDP-11/45  with 
1 12  K  of  memory  and  5  megabytes  of 
disk.  The  PC  here  on  my  desk  is  many 
times  as  powerful. 

The  ANPA/RI  had  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  ongoing  research  projects  at 
the  time.  ANPA  funded  research  at 
both  MIT  and  the  Research  Institute 
into  newspaper  dummying. 

ANPA  also  sponsored  research  at 
MIT  into  the  vehicle  scheduling  prob¬ 
lem.  It  was  hoped  that  this  research 
would  yield  optimization  techniques 
for  circulation  truck  routing. 

Jaffe’ s  pet  project  was  building  a 
portable  reporter  terminal.  He  ca¬ 
joled  and  inspired  the  development 
work  that  went  on  at  Teleram.  He 
lobbied  newspaper  executives  so  as 
to  assure  that  there  would  be  a  market 
for  this  very  valuable  technology 
once  it  was  developed. 

Reed’s  background  was  informa¬ 
tion  retrieval.  He  used  the  statistical 
analysis  techniques  that  he  learned  in 
the  information  retrieval  program  at 
Lehigh  University  to  devise  an  in¬ 
novative  program  called  ANPAT. 

ANPAT  used  statistical  measures 
to  rate  the  relevance  of  paragraphs 
and  sentences  within  a  story.  With 
ANPAT  one  could  automatically  cut 


stories  to  a  desired  length. 

The  program  did  surprisingly  well 
some  of  the  time.  Skeptics  conceded 
that  “Yeah,  you  could  cut  that  para¬ 
graph  if  you  had  to.” 

Reed’s  efforts  in  page  dummying 
bore  fruit  with  the  first  layout  pro¬ 
gram.  In  1968,  the  original  layout  pro¬ 
gram  was  installed  in  Marion,  (Ind.) 
Chronicle-Tribune.  After  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  up  in  one  of  those  ANPA  yellow 
research  bulletins,  so  many  newspap¬ 
ers  wanted  copies  of  the  program  that 
just  punching  the  cards  and  shipping 
them  all  over  the  country  would  have 
constituted  a  significant  budget  item 
for  the  fledgling  ANPA/RI  computer 
applications  department.  It  was 
decided  that  newspapers  should  pay 
$30  for  the  original  layout  program 
which  ran  on  an  IBM  1 130  with  8  K  of 
memory. 

Dave’s  next  push  was  to  move  the 
layout  programs  to  the  more  widely 
available  PDP-8  series  of  computers. 

As  John  Allison  worked  to  bring 
layout  up  on  the  PDP-8, 1  was  hired  to 
implement  the  Laser  Page  Setter. 
LPS  generated  raster  scan  images  of 
newspaper  pages  on  photographic 
film  using  laser  technology.  The  PDP- 
11/45  was  the  laser  controller.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  artwork  were  copied  from 
pasteup  sheets  and  the  text  was  gener¬ 
ated  from  digitized  fonts. 

We  were  able  to  demonstrate  the 
basic  functionality  of  the  output  por¬ 
tion  of  pagination  systems.  It  all  hap¬ 
pened  in  1973,  and  ANPA  has  the 
patents  to  prove  it.  Commercializing 
the  technology  was  a  formidable 
problem.  The  minicomputer  we  used 
didn’t  stand  a  chance  of  producing 
images  in  the  time  frame  needed  for 
newspaper  production.  Layout-8 
finally  came  out  and  was  actually 
used  in  production  by  a  few  newspa¬ 
pers,  one  being  the  Alexandria  (La.) 
Daily  Town  Talk.  A  version  of  that  old 
6,000-line  FORTRAN  program  still 
runs  today  in  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Advocate  &  State  Times. 

Reed  developed  the  early  IBM  1 130 
based  EasyMark  programs  which 
helped  pave  the  way  for  photo  com¬ 
position  by  batch  processing  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

In  the  early  70s  I  remember  giving  a 
speech  at  the  1975  ANPA/RI  confer¬ 
ence  where  I  noted  that  we  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  transition  point.  That  was 
the  year  I  felt  you  could  buy  a  news- 
(Continued  on  page  I9C) 
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Marketing  &  PCs 
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Scarborough  Syndicated  Research 
Associates  and  Market  Statistics, 
TMNM  has  created  a  set  of  floppy 
diskettes  which  contain  select  news¬ 
paper  audience,  market  demographic 
and  sales  data.  The  information  is  for¬ 
matted  within  the  Lotus  123  software 
spreadsheet  which  allows  the  user  to 
manipulate  the  data  to  develop  rank¬ 
ings,  per  household  comparisons  and 
newspaper  delivery  among  various 
demographic  audiences. 

In  order  to  make  the  information  as 
valuable  as  possible,  data  for  the  top 
50  ADIs  was  provided.  In  addition, 
comparable  data  on  all  major  MS  As,  a 
more  newspaper  oriented  marketing 
area,  was  also  developed. 

Daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  audi¬ 
ences,  including  the  actual  number  of 
readers,  percent  coverage  and  per¬ 
cent  composition  are  available  for  all 
major  newspapers  within  the  market¬ 
ing  areas  provided. 

In  our  opinion,  TMNM’s  newspa¬ 
per  marketing  diskette  will  provide 
agencies  and  advertisers  the  needed 
ability  to  quickly  and  efficiently  de¬ 
termine  the  media  impact  of  a  prop¬ 
osed  newspaper  schedule.  Important¬ 
ly,  this  media  impact  will  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  target  demographics  of 
interest  to  the  client,  rather  than  sole¬ 
ly  on  a  circulation  basis. 

The  fact  that  this  data  is  available  in 
diskette  form  allows  for  analysis  of 
various  newspaper  alternatives  prior 
to  incurring  the  costs  involved  with 


Classified 
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ment  of  these  free  ads,  there  should  at 
least  be  a  form  which  the  salespersons 
must  turn  in  to  their  department  head. 

Depending  on  when  a  computer  is 
installed,  another  area  to  be  aware  of 
is  leap  year.  This  seems  so  obvious, 
yet  each  year  in  which  leap  year 
appears,  classified  departments  seem 
to  have  problems  for  papers  just 
installing  computer  systems. 

Some  of  the  newest  uses  coming 
from  a  classified  computer  are  in  the 
manifest.  This  is  saving  a  lot  of  time  in 
classified  departments  and  making 
the  estimate  more  reliable. 

Another  new  use  of  the  classified 
computer  has  been  the  direct  input  to 
the  computer  by  an  advertiser  such  as 
in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  where  a  test 
program  with  a  funeral  director  seems 
to  be  working. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  been 
working  with  ad  agencies  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  for  direct  transmission  into 
(Continued  on  page  20C) 


on-line  analysis.  In  addition  the  agen¬ 
cies  are  encouraged  to  increase  their 
analysis  of  newspapers  rather  than 
limit  it  because  of  the  cost  and  time 
factors  involved. 

Obviously  the  information  pro¬ 
vided  on  our  diskette  will  never  re¬ 
place  the  ability  to  develop  multi¬ 
insertion  schedules  on-line.  Our  in¬ 
tention  is  to  provide  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  in  a  format  which  allows 
and  encourages  the  evaluation  of 
newspapers  in  multi-media  plans.  The 
availability  of  the  personal  computer 
has  made  this  possible. 

TMNM  is  presently  making  the 
newspaper  marketing  diskettes  avail¬ 
able  to  agencies  and  advertisers 


through  presentations  in  our  New 
York  and  Chicago  offices.  An  intro¬ 
ductory  session  is  held  at  which  a 
demonstration  of  the  program  is  given 
and  offered  to  those  attending.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  additions  and/or 
improvements  to  the  program  are 
welcomed  during  these  sessions. 

The  fact  is  that  the  personal  compu¬ 
ter  has  dramatically  altered  the  way  in 
which  newspaper  schedules  can  be 
planned  and  bought  by  the  advertising 
community.  Programs  like  TMNM’s 
newspaper  marketing  diskette  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  Newsplaid  Cir¬ 
culation  and  Cost  program  complete 
the  cycle  of  computerized  newspaper 
planning  and  buying. 
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The  Electronic  Publisher  is  a  \ 
complete  computet  system 
specifically  designed  tor  today  ’s 
publisher.  At  a  surprisingly  low  cost 
you  can  create  camera-ready  ads, 
Sophies  and  text  on  an  electronic 
screen  ..in  a  traction  of  the  time  of 
conventional  methods. 

Becousejhe  system  uses  Apple 
Macintosh™  computers,  it  says 
goodbye  to  expensive 
mainlrames  and  hello  to  af¬ 
fordable  costs 

It's  a  simple,  user  triendly,  -  g. 
total  system  that  revolu-  /  & 

lionizes  your  publishing 
business.  Your  Macintosh  tS^'S5 
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lal  computet  becomes  a  com¬ 
plete  publishing  system 
Designed  by  a  publisher  and  a 
computer  programmer,  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Publisher  is  a  system  created 
specifically  for  the  new^papet- 
publishing-advertising  indu^ry 
Printers  will  love  it  too. 
We  realize  publishers  don't  hove 
time  to  become  computer  experts. 

so  we’ve  made  the  Electronic 
Publisher  user  friendly.  That  means 
you  spend  your  valuable  time  us¬ 
ing  the  sydem  to  create  text  and 
si,  camera-ready  artwork,  instead  ot 
/I  learning  codes  and  memorizing 
-5r  complicated  instruettons. 
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Newspaper  company  gets  into  compact  optical  disk  market 


By  Tim  Miller 

Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  took  the  spot¬ 
light  from  the  half-dozen  or  so  news¬ 
paper  companies  represented  at  the 
Information  Industry  Association 
annual  convention  in  Washington  re¬ 
cently  by  unveiling  the  first  compact 
optical  disk  information  product  to  be 
sold  by  a  newspaper  company. 

Datext  Inc. ,  a  Cox  subsidiary  based 
in  Woburn,  Mass.,  is  offering  four 
compact  disks  crammed  with  a  total 
of  about  a  million  pages  worth  of  data 
on  more  than  10,000  public  com¬ 
panies  and  general  industry  groups. 
The  disks  are  designed  to  be  read  by 
an  IBM  PC  equipped  with  a  CD-ROM 
(compact  disk  read-only-memory) 
disk  drive,  a  peripheral  that  “reads” 
optical  disks  for  the  computer. 

The  four  disks,  which  are  updated 
monthly,  cost  $19,600  a  year  and  are 
designed  for  anyone  who  has  regular 
need  for  information  on  public  com¬ 
panies. 

Executives,  corporate  planners, 
analysts  and  other  users  will  be  able  to 
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pull  up  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  data,  historical  stock  in¬ 
formation,  abstracts  of  articles  from 
business  publications,  and  invest¬ 
ment  analysts’  reports  on  particular 
firms.  Datext  pays  an  undisclosed 
percentage  of  its  revenue  as  a  royalty 
to  the  firms  that  supply  its  data. 

The  information  contained  on  the 
disks  is  the  same  information  offered 
on  several  on-line  data  bases,  but 
Datext  officials  say  the  optical  disk 
can  never  compete  with  on-line  data 
bases  in  delivering  breaking  news. 

“We  don’t  see  this  as  a  substitute 
for  on-line  services.  This  is  archival 
data,”  said  Datext  marketing  manager 
Dan  Schimmel. 

A  primary  advantage  of  the  system 
is  that  it  offers  researchers  the  ability 
to  analyze  data  at  will  without  being 
subject  to  the  “taxi-meter  syndrome,” 
the  name  given  for  the  anxiety  that 
on-line  researchers  experience  know¬ 
ing  that  they  are  paying  $100  an  hour 
or  more  to  use  information.  Datext 
users  also  can  copy  data  into  the 
Lotus  1-2-3  spreadsheet  software  and 
perform  various  calculations. 

‘There  is  no  question 
in  our  mind  that  compact 
disk  storage  is  going  to 
have  a  phenomenai  im¬ 
pact  on  information  stor¬ 
age  and  retrievai ...” 

Like  audio  compact  disks,  Datext’ s 
are  4y4-inch-diameter  plastic  disks 
pitted  with  tiny  marks  that  are  read  by 
a  laser  beam  and  translated  from  digi¬ 
tized  data  into  print.  The  laser  reader 
is  a  small  rectangular  box,  not  unlike 
an  audio  disk  player.  It  attaches  by 
cable  to  an  IBM  rc  that  also  can  be 
used  with  traditional  floppy  or  hard 
disks.  Use  of  the  diskplayer  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  Datext’s  subscription  cost. 

Users  get  access  to  Datext’s  in¬ 
formation  through  a  straightforward 
menu  system  that  is  much  easier  to 
use  than  the  sometimes  complex 
search  languages  of  on-line  data 
bases. 

“There  is  no  question  in  our  mind 
that  compact  disk  storage  is  going  to 
have  a  phenomenal  impact  on  in¬ 
formation  storage  and  retrieval,”  said 
David  Scott,  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications  for  Cox  Newspapers. 
“We  think  the  folks  that  created 


Datext  found  a  market  niche  to  ex¬ 
ploit  this  technology  long  before  any¬ 
one  else  did.” 

Cox  has  participated  in  two  ex¬ 
perimental  on-line  ventures,  but  Scott 
said  the  company  has  “no  immediate 
plans”  for  an  on-line  service  of  its 
own. 

Datext  is  being  tested  at  15  sites  and 
will  be  on  the  market  at  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Optical  disks  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  from  the  more  than  800 
registrants  in  the  IIA’s  17th  annual 
conference. 

More  than  a  half-dozen  newspaper 
companies  were  among  the  nearly  100 
exhibitors.  The  focus  was  clearly  on 
the  business  market,  a  reflection  of 
the  general  trend  in  the  electronic 
publishing  industry  in  recent  years. 

News-oriented  exhibitors  in¬ 
cluded: 

Reuters  Ltd.,  which  featured  a  new 
financial  news  service  delivered  to 
bankers,  money  managers  and  others 
by  way  of  a  satellite  dish  two  feet  in 
diameter. 

Vu/Text  Information  Services  Inc., 
Knight-Ridder’s  on-line  data  base, 
was  promoting  a  new  arrangement 
that  links  Vu/Text  with  users  of  West- 
law,  a  legal  research  data  base. 

The  linkage  is  similar  to  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mead  Data  Central,  whose 
LEXIS  legal  research  data  base  is 
coupled  with  a  large  body  of  full-text 
news  in  its  NEXIS  data  base. 

Knight-Ridder’s  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  also  present,  promoting  its 
on-line  shipping  data  bases. 

Mead  Data  Central  Inc.,  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Mead  Corp.,  a  forest 
products  company,  recently 
announced  that  in  early  1986  it  will  be 
the  first  on-line  data  base  to  offer  the 
full  text  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  January  1985. 

Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval:  This 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  financial  and  news 
data  base  recently  added  the  full  text 
of  the  Wahington  Post  dating  back  to 
January  1984. 

Legi-Slate:  the  Washington  Post 
Company  had  on  display  its  on-line 
legislative  information  service,  which 
includes  vote  ratings,  profiles  of 
members  of  Congress  and  regulatory 
information. 

Other  news  and  communications 
companies  registered  to  exhibit  at  the 
IIA  Conference  included  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Videotex  Services  Inc.  and 
Kyodo  News  International  Inc. 
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Production 

(Continued  from  page  IOC) 

page-per-minute  rate  across  the 
miles. 

The  Naperville  composing  room, 
for  example,  does  the  makeup  for 
printing  plants  in  Des  Moines;  High¬ 
land,  Ill.  (near  St.  Louis);  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio;  and  Sharon,  Pa. 

Dummying  of  pages,  sections  and 
entire  papers  has  been  taken  over  in 
many  sites  by  such  programs  as  Lay- 
out-SOOO,  which  can  cut  almost  in  half 
the  time  necessary  for  placing  ads  and 
allotting  various  news  holes.  The 
computers  driving  this  operation  can 
range  from  a  relatively  small  and  sim¬ 
ple  IBM  PC  AT  to  a  main  frame  Vax. 

As  in  the  other  fields  covered  in  this 
special  section,  it  took  the  concurrent 
development  of  faster  computers, 
storage  devices  that  were  physically 
smaller  but  larger  in  data  capacity, 
higher  resolution  monitors  and  other 
advances  to  fuel  the  revolution. 

From  his  vantage  point  as  head  of 
the  editorial  art  department  at  The 
Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Bill 
Newton  displayed  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
missionary  for  the  wave  of  the  future 
as  he  commented:  “This  is  the  time.” 
All  the  pieces  have  fallen  together  and 
the  product  can  only  get  much  better. 
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He  cited  the  gains  achieved  with  a 
video  monitor  hooked  up  to  the  digital 
scanner  that  produces  color  separa¬ 
tions. 

Replacing  the  much  slower  testing 
of  results  with  four-color  proofs,  such 
an  operation  enables  technicians  to 
modify  and  recheck  the  output  on  the 
fly. 

With  a  few  keystrokes,  at  the  most 
advanced  sites,  they  can  make  their 
changes  with  a  computerized  arsenal 
that  includes  256,0()0  colors  and  re¬ 
solutions  of  4,000  pixels  per  inch. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  goes  even 
further,  stripping  pages  together  elec¬ 
tronically  with  Scitex. 

Moving  along  the  production  chain, 
the  press  operation  has  not  been 
slighted  by  the  ubiquitous  computer. 

In  one  of  the  most  modern  printing 
facilities  in  the  country,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  relies  almost  entirely  on  com¬ 
puter  driven  devices  to  scan  between 
2,500  and  3,000  pasted  up  broadsheet 
pages  a  week  and  expose  offset  press 
plate  negatives  by  laser  in  an  ultra¬ 
modern  printing  plant  two  miles  from 
its  editorial  and  composing  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  Tribune  computers: 

•  Set  up  press  configurations  by  run 
requirements.  Considered  in  these 
calculations  are  number  of  pages, 
page  positioning,  color  requirements, 
zoning,  available  press  units,  number 
of  sections  and  newsprint  require¬ 
ments. 

•  Direct  the  making  of  the  plates. 
Keyed-in  coding  tells  the  number  of 
plates  that  will  be  needed.  The 
platemaker  holds  that  negative  and 
keeps  making  plates  till  the  computer 
tells  it  that’s  enough. 

•  Analyze  page  densities  and  auto¬ 
matically  set  inking  levels  on  the 
press  to  compensate.  Pages  are 
divided  into  eight  columns  and  an 
average  density  reading  is  taken  on 
each.  This  information  then  is  fed  to 
the  computer  controlling  the  Goss 
offset  presses  and  ink  flow  for  each 
corresponding  section  of  the  page  is 
automatically  controlled. 

•  Coordinate  the  automatic  loading 
and  pasting  of  new  rolls  of  newsprint 
during  press  runs .  Armed  with  data  on 
the  type  of  newsprint  needed  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  reel  and  on  the  paper  that’s 
loaded  on  the  automatically  circling 
trucks,  the  computer  directs  the  right 
truck  to  the  proper  reel  and  then 
orders  the  transfer. 

Where  all  this  was  once  done  by 
hand  with  backbreaking  effort,  the 
only  human  intervention  now  is  to 
position  the  tape  used  to  hold  two 
webs  together  during  the  critical  reel 
change  on  the  run. 

•  I^ovide  electronic  reports  on  edi¬ 
tion  progress  throughout  most  stages 


of  the  operation.  With  this  computer 
assistance,  monitors  can  spot  bot¬ 
tlenecks  and  facilitate  their  correction 
almost  before  they  develop. 

•  Produce  daily  reports  on  press 
and  newsprint  performance.  These 
track  performance  of  all  vendors 
against  13  criteria,  including  web 
breaks,  flyer  breaks,  roll  sizes  and 
press  and  unit.  The  15-page  weekly 
report  includes  a  helpful  summary. 
(Doing  these  reports  manually  with 
available  manpower  would  take  so 
long  that  by  the  time  they  were  ready 
they’d  be  of  no  value,  said  Richard 
Malone,  pressroom  manager.) 

At  USA  Today  there  are  two  areas 
in  which  computers  are  vital  to  that 
massive  production  operation: 

•  The  digitizing  of  signals  from  a 
page-reading  laser  scanner  for  satel¬ 
lite  transmission  to  30  printing  sites 
across  the  country  and  (with  a  little 
assist  from  landlines)  all  the  way  to 
Singapore.  These  signals  are  then 
used  to  drive  a  laser  writer  that  cuts 
plate-making  negatives. 

•  The  monitoring  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  process  with  a  software  pack¬ 
age  that  can  point  to  bottlenecks  and 
other  problems  so  they  can  be  re¬ 
medied,  although  not  always  for  that 
edition. 

“You  learn  what  hit  you,  not  always 
what  is  about  to  hit  you,”  said  Ray 
Douglas,  systems  director. 

We  have  covered  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  this  survey  article,  but  there  are 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  newspa¬ 
pers  out  there  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  budget,  the  economy,  jurisdiction 
and  timing  to  follow  the  same  electro¬ 
nic  road.  Absolutely  no  one  is  looking 
back. 


Classified 

(Continued  from  page  17C) 


the  Tribune  of  classified  ads  from 
agencies. 

On  the  West  Coast,  The  Register  in 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  also  has  been 
working  with  ad  agencies  for  input¬ 
ting  classified  ads  through  the  compu¬ 
ter. 

An  area  that  often  gets  overlooked 
by  newspapers  is  bills  sent  out  to  the 
advertiser;  Which  towns  are  these 
bills  being  sent  to?  When  you  match 
this  information  to  your  circulation, 
you  find  where  your  strengths  and 
weaknesses  lie. 

This  became  evident  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  which  it  matched  its  legal  ads 
against  the  newspaper’s  circulation 
and  found  two  towns  which  were  not 
giving  the  newspaper  legal  ads.  These 
towns  were  then  sold  on  why  they 
should  be  advertising  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  ads  were  taken  away  from  a 
weekly  newspaper. 
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Art  departments 

(Continued  from  page  12C) 

The  second  most  popular  micro¬ 
computer  was  the  IBM-PC,  with  29% 
of  the  users,  even  though  in  almost  all 
cases  the  output  had  to  be  redrawn  by 
staff  artists.  The  software  of  choice  is 
“Lotus  1-2-3”  with  half  (55%)  of  the 
users. 

At  the  Toronto  Star,  their  PC  was 
hooked  up  to  the  Canadian  nation¬ 
wide  Teledon  system  to  “grab”  data 
and  graph  it  for  the  newspaper. 

Additional  uses  of  the  rc  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes  and  reporters’  termi¬ 
nals  may  account  for  the  large  number 
of  these  not-too-graphic  machines. 

John  Hamlin,  graphics  editor  at  the 
Oregonian  in  Portland,  uses  his  PC  to 
cross  reference  maps  and  graphics  on 
R-Base  4000,  handle  outside  photo 
sales  using  Xy  Write  and  MailMerge, 
and  does  his  memos,  stylebook 
updates  and  other  work  on  the  PC. 

Another  reason  the  PCs  are  popular 
may  relate  to  development  work 
where  pieces  of  the  pagination  and 
color  problems  may  well  rest  with  PC 
use.  Mapping  software  like  Azimuth 
87,  used  on  PCs  at  the  Washington 
Post,  may  be  the  starting  point  for 
informational  graphics  to  be  created, 
and  then  “poured”  into  color  or  pagi¬ 
nation  systems  for  the  addition  of 
color  and  type. 

Many  newspapers  that  are  already 
using  rcs  as  reporter  and  dummying 
terminals  may  want  future  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  to  center  on,  or  certainly 
not  exclude,  the  PC  being  a  part  of 
that  solution. 

“We  envision  total  information 
graphics  design  by  the  editorial  art 
department  using  equipment  such  as 
the  PC  for  the  creation  of  graphics, 
sending  those  graphics  to  a  Camex 
‘Breeze’  terminal  for  ‘finessing’  and 
addition  of  type.  Elements  for  color 
separation  of  spot  color  can  be  done  at 
the  same  time,”  was  the  future  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  an  artist  at  Newsday  in 
Long  Island. 

The  third  area,  the  one  that  has  yet 
to  be  fully  explored,  involves  the  very 
large,  relatively  expensive,  stand¬ 
alone  systems. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  tried 
out  the  Interleaf  system.  Originally 
developed  as  an  “in-house”  technical 
documentation  system,  it  also  solves 
many  problems  for  generating  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  quickly  and  easily. 

“We  find  Computer  News  Graphics 
very  important  to  our  long  range  goals 
of  developing  our  use  of  computer 
graphics  and  the  ultimate  goal  of 
pagination  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,"  says  Sharon  Roberts,  deputy 
art  director. 

Computer  News  Graphics  is  in  use 


daily  at  Dallas  as  well  as  the  AP  and 
the  Daily  News  in  New  York. 

Dallas  took  delivery  of  two  more 
Computer  News  Graphics  terminals 
this  past  summer,  for  a  total  of  three 
workstations.  All  of  Dallas’  extensive 
graphics  are  now  done  on  the  system, 
and  they  add  their  own  information 
and  drawings  to  the  “data  base”  every 
day.  Output  is  not  only  to  pen  plot¬ 
ters,  but  has  also  been  printed  with 
Camex  and  Autologic  typesetters  and 
the  Apple  LaserWriter. 

The  Compugraphic  PCS  (Personal 
Composition  System)  is  in  use  at  CMP 
Publications  in  New  York.  Using  an 
Apple  Lisa  terminal  to  drive  a  Com¬ 


pugraphic  typesetter,  the  graphics  are 
pr^uced  “camera  ready.” 

The  SND  survey  demonstrated  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  interest,  ability 
and  desire  to  use  computers  within 
the  art  departments  of  many  news¬ 
papers.  Many  are  so  convinced  that 
there  is  an  advantage  that  they  are 
doing  the  work  on  their  own 
machines,  at  home,  on  their  own  time. 

Free  copies  of  the  more  extensive 
SND  report,  with  many  samples  of 
the  work  being  done,  may  be  had  by 
writing  or  calling  (703-620-1083)  Pat 
Kelley  at  the  Newspaper  Center  in 
Reston,  Virginia. 
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ences,  the  computer  has  assumed  an 
increasingly  important  role  for 
researchers.  No  longer  is  it  enough  to 
talk  about  one’s  market  position. 

Today,  one  must  be  able  to  char¬ 
acterize  readers.  One  must  not  only 
know  who  these  readers  are  and  what 
their  characteristics  are,  but  also 
know  when,  why  and  how  they  read 
the  newspaper. 

To  meet  these  needs,  more  news¬ 
papers  are  conducting  or  commis¬ 
sioning  research  on  their  markets  and 
readers. 

The  size  of  these  data  sets  makes 
computer  use  mandatory.  But,  more 
importantly,  researchers  are  now  able 
to  do  much  more  complex  analyses  on 
these  data. 

Researchers  are  able  to  get  more 
precise  in  their  concepts  —  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  distinguish  between  “core” 
and  “casual”  readers  of  the  paper  or  of 
specific  sections  of  the  paper. 

The  computer  enables  a  large  data 
set  to  be  analyzed  easily  even  when 
using  multivariate  statistical  methods 
such  as  factor  and  cluster  analyses,  to 
separate  important  variables  under¬ 
lying  people’s  behavior  or  to  define 
new,  more  meaningful  readership 
groups. 

The  availability  of  the  computei  has 
encouraged  more  consistent 
measurement  and  scientific  data  col¬ 
lection  so  that  meaningful  compari¬ 
sons  can  be  made  over  time. 

Another  related  development  made 
possible  by  the  computer  is  the 
growth  in  national  and  regional  stan¬ 
dardized  data  bases.  These  data  bases 
permit  more  revealing  comparisons 
not  only  over  time,  but  also  across 
newspapers,  across  markets  and 
across  media. 

While  these  data  bases  have  little 
impact  on  what  researchers  at  any 
given  newspaper  do,  they  have  been 
extremely  useful  in  making  more  data 
available  and  helpful  in  legitimizing 
the  work  of  researchers  both  to  the 
advertising  community  and  to  non- 
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researchers  at  the  newspaper  who  are 
involved  in  marketing  decisions. 

Thus,  for  the  most  part,  the  changes 
in  marketing  research  have  been 
driven  by  the  changing  business  en¬ 
vironment  within  which  newspapers 
operate. 

The  computer  has  enabled  news¬ 
paper  researchers  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  increased  competition  and 
the  need  for  target  marketing. 

It  has  done  so  not  so  much  by  open¬ 
ing  up  new  avenues  of  inquiry,  but  by 
greatly  increasing  the  precision  of  the 
researcher’s  findings  and,  more  im¬ 
portantly,  by  enabling  the  researcher 
quickly  to  distill  enormous  volumes 
of  information  into  a  manageable  set 
of  key  relationships. 

The  research  newspapers  do  to  aid 
their  advertisers  has  also  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  computers.  Information 
based  on  statistically  valid  samples  of 
shoppers  is  replacing  casual  empir¬ 
icism. 

More  newspapers  are  doing  or  com¬ 
missioning  market  studies  designed  to 
help  newspapers  and  retailers  learn 
how  people  spend  their  money,  where 
they  spend  it  and  why. 

The  tremendous  capacity  of  the 
computer  means  that  more  detailed 
information  can  be  collected  and  col¬ 
lected  more  frequently.  As  some  of 
the  nation’s  largest  retailers  go  into 
“niche”  marketing,  this  becomes 
more  and  more  important. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  compu¬ 
ter  technology  by  retailers,  especially 
in  the  form  of  computerized  cash  reg¬ 
isters,  the  demand  for  small  area  data 
and  analysis  has  emerged.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  computer-generated 
maps  has  been  especially  useful  in  dis¬ 
playing  small  area  data. 

Today,  it  is  common  for  newspap¬ 
ers  to  produce  maps  by  ZIP  codes 
which  display  various  demographic 
characteristics  from  the  1980  census 
such  as  total  population,  age,  income, 
percent  of  employed  women,  and  the 
like. 

A  close  working  relationship  with  a 
retailer  may  result  in  overlays  on  the 
base  demographic  maps  of  that  retail¬ 
er’s  sales  or  charge  account  penetra¬ 
tion  by  ZIP  code  and  the  newspaper’s 
penetration  by  ZIP  code. 

Without  the  computer  mapping 
capability,  the  production  of  such 
maps  would  be  a  long  and  tedious 
task.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  that  small 
area  data  would  even  be  available 
without  the  processing  support  the 
computer  provides. 

Alternative  advertising  schedules 
would  not  be  considered  as  readily 
without  the  support  of  the  computer. 
The  computer  has  made  the  task  of 
looking  at  different  combinations  of 
reach  and  frequency  to  build  an 


“optimal”  advertising  strategy 
feasible. 

The  computer  is  an  important  tool 
in  supporting  newspapers  to  position 
themselves  as  “information  provid¬ 
ers”  to  the  advertising  community.  It 
supports  not  just  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  data,  but  also  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  specific  solutions  to  specific 
marketing  and  media  problems. 

The  speed  with  which  information 
can  be  processed  nearly  satisfies 
“need-it-yesterday”  demands. 

But  the  most  important  benefit  of 
better  and  faster  access  to  marketing 
information  is  that  it  enables  the  re¬ 
searcher  to  verify  or  debunk  myths. 
Inappropriate  marketing  and  media 
decisions  are  sometimes  caused  by  in¬ 
sufficient  information;  but  many 
times  they  are  the  product  of  persis¬ 
tent  rules  of  thumb  so  common  in  the 
marketplace. 

The  use  of  the  computer  also  has 
helped  newspapers  manage  their 
interaction  with  advertisers.  For 
example,  the  use  of  multivariate  anal¬ 
ysis  to  construct  geographic  and 
demographic  models  of  markets  can 
be  an  aid  to  the  definition  of  newspa¬ 
per  zone  boundaries. 

Computers  generally  have  aided 
model  building.  One  such  application 
is  to  rate  analysis  and  simulation. 
Without  the  computer,  a  multitude  of 
“what  if’  questions  would  go  un¬ 
answered. 

Increasingly,  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  asking  how  and  what  read¬ 
ers  read,  how  intensely  they  feel  ab¬ 
out  the  various  sections  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  what  their  interests  and 
information  needs  are  and  how  these 
needs  are  being  met. 

Surveys  can  be  designed  to  explore 
and  measure  all  these  questions.  But, 
without  the  computer,  samples  would 
tend  to  be  small  and  studies  infre¬ 
quent. 

Today,  it  is  possible  to  study  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  a  newspaper  with 
large  samples  and  do  several  studies 
of  this  type  per  year. 

Again,  what  the  computer  did  was 
provide  capacity  for  volume  and 
speed.  It  also  gave  researchers  the 
capability  to  employ  multivariate  sta¬ 
tistics  which  are  useful  for  rapidly 
analyzing  the  many  variables  relevant 
in  public  opinion  and  readership  stu¬ 
dies. 

Those  statistical  techniques  require 
a  computer  and  sophisticated  soft¬ 
ware.  Precision  has  been  improved, 
but  more  importantly,  understanding 
has  been  enhanced  by  providing  the 
option  of  doing  more  than  simply 
looking  at  descriptive  statistics  using 
inferential  and  predictive  statistics. 

The  computer  plays  a  key  role  in  all 
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automotive  records.  For  each  person 
the  miles  driven  and  fuel  used  for  the 
week  are  entered.  As  the  weeks  roll 
by,  the  differences  between  drivers 
become  apparent.  It  will  help  to  see 
who  has  too  much  territory  to  cover 
and  who  is  a  “leadfoot.” 

Credit  adjustments  can  become  a 
way  of  life  that  is  hard  to  break.  But,  if 
closely  monitored,  the  computer  can 
be  a  help  in  identifying  some  hidden 
revenue  drains. 

•  M^jor  account  reports.  One  of  the 
biggest  uses  made  of  the  personal 
computer  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  to  monitor  and  analyze  activ¬ 
ity  in  certain  categories;  for  example, 
a  report  that  lists  each  department 
store  with  its  current  and  past  year’s 
activity  broken  down  by  daily,  Sun¬ 
day,  ROP,  pre-print  and  special  sec¬ 
tion  linage.  Compare  activity  in  your 
market  with  the  average  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  found  in  the  NAB  Adver¬ 
tising  Planbook.  Then  compare  each 
store  against  the  average,  then  against 
your  market  total,  then  against  each 
other,  and  finally,  against  last  year. 

The  trends  you  find  will  provide 
useful  sales  information.  With  the  aid 
of  the  computer  you  simply  type  in  the 
current  month’s  information,  push 
one  button,  and  the  entire  sheet  is 
updated,  recalculated  and  available 
for  instant  comparisons. 

•  Other  uses.  One  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  uses  a  personal  computer  and 
spreadsheet  program  when  he  sits 
down  with  his  ad  managers  to  consid¬ 
er  rate  adjustments.  It  initially  took 
some  time  to  develop  the  program, 
but  now  it  can  be  called  up  instantly. 

First  the  comptroller  enters  in  the 
increases  he  anticipates  in  utilities, 
ink,  newsprint,  labor  contracts,  etc. 
Even  circulation  gains  are  antici¬ 
pated.  Then  the  advertising  managers 
enter  their  estimates  into  the  system. 

Some  of  the  questions  dealt  with 
are:  What  change,  if  any,  will  occur  in 
the  ratio  of  a.m.-to-p.m.  linage?  What 
change,  if  any,  will  occur  in  the  daily 
to  Sunday  ratio?  What  change,  if  any, 
will  occur  in  the  ROP  to  preprint 
ratio?  What  percentage  of  increase  or 
decrease  is  anticipated  for  each 
advertising  breakout  (a.m.,  p.m. 
ROP)? 

Now  the  anticipated  new  rates  can 
be  entered.  With  a  punch  of  a  button 
the  numbers  change,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  a  projected  P&L  statement 
for  the  coming  year.  Each  ad  manager 
has  a  quick  breakout  of  what  his  lin¬ 
age  for  the  next  year  is  projected  to 


Now  the  fine  tuning  begins.  If  one 
area  has  been  overestimated,  a 
change  is  entered  and  the  result  on  the 
P&L  is  instantly  seen.  This  continues 
until  all  parties  are  satisfied  that  they 
can  realistically  meet  the  projections 
for  their  area  of  responsibility. 

What  else  can  be  done? 

You’re  just  scratching  the  surface. 
For  a  few  dollars  more  you  can  get  a 
“word  processing’’  program  for  your 
computer.  There  may  already  be  one 
gathering  dust  in  someone’s  office. 
With  this  program  you  will  be  able  to 
compose  letters,  establish  mailing 
lists  and  keep  a  permanent  file  of 
both.  This  can  be  a  great  time  saver 
when  you  wish  to  send  an  identical 
letter  to  150  of  your  best  prospects. 

Or,  you  can  purchase  a  “data 
base”  program.  With  this  you’ll  be 
able  to  design  a  specific  form.  For 
example,  you  may  want  to  keep  a 
record  on  every  account  containing 
names,  titles,  addresses,  phone  num¬ 
bers,  type  of  business,  salesman 
assigned  plus  any  miscellaneous 
notes  or  reminders. 

This  may  sound  unnecessary,  but 
how  often  can  you  remember  the 
company  a  person  is  with,  but  not  his 
name? 

Or,  you  think  of  a  product,  but  can’t 
recall  who  sells  or  makes  it.  With  a 


“data  base”  program  you  need  to  en¬ 
ter  only  the  name  or  item  you  can 
remember  and  the  computer  will 
quickly  search  for  a  match.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  entire  file  is  before  you 
ready  to  jog  your  memory,  or  store 
additional  information. 

Finally,  keep  in  mind  that  it  will 
require  some  time  to  “get  acquainted” 
with  this  new  sales  tool.  At  first  it 
may  seem  complicated.  But  take 
heart.  Once  you  have  played  with  the 
equipment  for  a  week  it’ll  all  fall  into 
place.  Once  that  happens,  you’ll  need 
to  spend  about  15  to  20  minutes  a 
week  updating  your  data. 

If  the  new  language  sounds  too  far 
out,  think  back  to  the  first  time  you 
looked  at  a  rate  card,  and  listened  to 
someone  talk  about  “agate  lines,” 
“picas,”  “PMT’s”  or  “85  line 
screens.” 

The  beauty  is  that  you  won’t  have 
to  learn  to  talk  in  “computerese,”  as 
you’ll  find  that  most  program  soft¬ 
ware  is  written  in  easy-to-follow  and 
easy-to-understand  English. 

As  you  can  see,  your  options  are 
limitless.  You  need  only  to  dust  off 
the  old  personal  computer  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  put  your  imagination  to  work. 


(Szorek  is  gere.-al  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.) 
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after  getting  a  waiver  releasing  them 
of  any  obligation  in  case  it  didn’t  work 
out,  to  rent  equipment  and  devise  a 
punch  card  system.  Podvey  wanted  it 
for  the  preparation  of  daily  lists  which 
the  Inquirer  used  to  monitor  produc¬ 
tion. 

At  that  time,  the  Inquirer,  like 
many  other  newspapers,  made  up  one 
handwritten  list  of  ads  for  the  daily 
paper  and  did  likewise  for  all  wait 
orders.  Because  the  list  was  hand¬ 
written  and  difficult  to  handle,  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  composing  room  superinten¬ 
dent  said  that  he  routinely  Plotted  a 
minimum  of  ten  minutes  to  find  speci¬ 
fic  information  on  any  account  he  may 
have  needed. 

After  the  IBM  punch  card  system 
was  made  operational,  the  lists  that 
had  taken  hours  to  prepare  manually 
were  churned  out  in  minutes  and  of 
course  in  multiple  copies. 

With  the  new  IBM  system,  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  accounting  department,  too, 
went  from  green  eyeshade  methods  to 
getting  its  revenue  reports  quickly 
and  easily  from  the  cards  that  were 
already  punched  for  insert  informa¬ 
tion. 

What  the  punch  cards  did  in  the 
mid-50s,  and  the  mainframe,  the  mini 
and  the  micro  in  the  years  since,  was 
to  compress  time  in  quantum  leaps. 

As  computer  capability  has  gone 
way  up,  computer  cost,  energy  con¬ 
sumption  and  size  for  comparable 
performance  has  gone  down  by  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  10,000  in  the  last  25  years. 

As  far  as  newspapers  and  their  role 
in  the  advertising  marketplace  are 
concerned,  computer  capability  came 
to  them  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Very  soon  after  World  War  II,  the 
large  and  more  marketing-minded 
advertising  agencies  commissioned 
sociological  research. 

They  found  out  that  consumers,  far 
from  being  a  homogeneous  mass. 
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were  made  up  of  discrete  segments, 
each  with  its  own  identifiable  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Soon  there  were  distinct  products 
designed  to  appeal  to  specific  groups. 
They  naturally  called  for  advertising 
targeted  in  theme  and  placed  in  media 
which  could  be  identified  by  audience 
research  as  being  most  efficient  in  de¬ 
livering  prime  prospects. 

In  the  July  1956  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Marketing,  Wendell  R.  Smith  of  the 
research  firm  Alderson  and  Sessions 
published  his  classic  paper,  “Product 
Differentiation  and  Market  Seg¬ 
mentation  as  Alternative  Marketing 
Strategies.” 

“Segmentation,”  Smith  wrote, 
“often  involves  the  substantial  use  of 
advertising  and  promotion.  This  is  to 
inform  market  segments  of  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  goods  or  services  produced 
for  or  presented  as  meeting  their 
needs  with  precision  .  .  .  .Market 
segmentation  may  be  regarded  as  a 
force  in  the  marketplace  that  will  not 
be  denied.” 


Research  reports,  de¬ 
rived  from  computer  ac¬ 
cess  and  integrated  with 
product  use,  shopping 
habits  and  market  in¬ 
formation,  became 
accepted  saies  toois  for 
newspapers. 


Media  research  became  increasing¬ 
ly  sophisticated  in  direct  response  to 
the  theory  of  market  segmentation. 
The  80-20  rule,  namely,  that  generally 
speaking,  20%  of  consumers  buy  80% 
of  a  given  product,  became  a  fact  of 
marketing  life. 

Although  the  exact  percentages 
may  vary  somewhat,  brand  studies 
have  revealed  that  for  product  after 
product,  15%  of  the  buyers  account 
for  40%  of  use.  Together  with  the  next 
30%  of  the  buyers,  they  account  for 
75%  of  use. 

In  a  general  way,  this  seems  to  be  a 
universal  mathematical  phenomenon. 

At  the  height  of  World  War  II,  op¬ 
erations  research  analysis  of  the 
bombing  missions  of  the  U.S.  8th  Air 
Force  revealed  that  25%  of  the  raids 
would  totally  destroy  a  target, 
another  25%  would  miss  it  entirely 
and  50%  would  hit  only  part  of  it. 

That  conclusion  got  our  top  com¬ 
mand  to  adopt  daylight  (pinpoint) 
bombing,  in  spite  of  its  very  high 
casualty  rate,  as  the  only  way  we 
could  be  sure  of  destroying  strategic 
enemy  targets.  A  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciple  turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  The 
whole  story  was  well  told  in  the  old¬ 


time  movie,  “Twelve  O’clock  High. 

Responding  to  marketing  trends, 
neswpapers  began  to  do  deep  re¬ 
search  into  who  their  readers  were, 
and  what  their  buying  habits  were. 
What  they  found  out  in  many  cases 
prompted  them  to  zone  their  distribu¬ 
tion  and  even  develop  special  prod-, 
ucts  for  the  various  segments  of  their 
audience. 

Retail  insert  advertisers,  demand¬ 
ing  up  to  90%  penetration  in  areas 
around  their  stores,  almost  forced 
many  newspapers  to  develop  com¬ 
puterized  lists  for  all  homes  in  their 
market  and,  in  some  cases,  to  go  into 
door-to-door  distribution  or  even 
direct  mail. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  advertis¬ 
ers,  drawn  to  the  computer  culture  in 
their  own  operations,  manufacturing, 
inventory  control,  management  re¬ 
ports  (more  than  80%  of  the  Fortune 
500  companies  have  facilities  for 
generating  their  own  computer 
graphics)  and  marketing,  would  be¬ 
come  increasingly  receptive  to  com¬ 
puterized  analysis  for  media  plan¬ 
ning. 

Research  reports,  derived  from 
computer  access  and  integrated  with 
product  use,  shopping  habits  and 
market  information,  became 
accepted  sales  tools  for  newspapers. 

Some  newspapers  developed  their 
own  software  to  process  these  data. 
Others  used  on-line  services  that  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly  to  meet  the  demand  at 
both  national  and  local  levels. 

For  several  years  now,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  trend  that  will 
accelerate,  computerized  reports  of 
media  research  have  been  required 
for  the  approval  of  advertising 
budgets. 

Times  Mirror  National  Marketing 
has  taken  the  ultimate  step  in  this 
direction.  They  have  put  their  market 
data  on  a  diskette,  which  they  are  dis¬ 
tributing  to  interested  agencies  and 
clients. 

The  articles  included  here  were 
written  by  people  who  use  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  software  they  refer  to.  They 
described  how  it  worked  for  them. 


Research 
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survey  research.  Whether  the  news¬ 
paper  conducts  its  own  research  or 
uses  survey  data  generated  by  some¬ 
one  else,  today  virtually  every  house¬ 
hold  sample  is  generated  by  a  compu¬ 
ter  through  random  digital  dialing. 

Could  newspaper  researchers  give 
up  the  computer  and  go  back  to  pen¬ 
cil,  paper,  calculator  and  slide  rule? 
Hardly.  The  loss  in  productivity 
would  be  staggering  in  terms  of  capac¬ 
ity  and  speed. 
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.apsn,  young  woeen  cuen  take  care  to  -ear  nail  pahsh  that 
satcnes  their  jutpsuits. 

'Any  uay  you  look  at  it,  skiing  :s  a  sport  to  be  seer 
soing,'  said  tl.ss  Uaide,  21.  a  f.i-st-tiae  vsitcr  to 
Sugadaira,  in  Sagano  prefactura  about  Biles  north-ast  of 
Ta*yo.  Qf  course  no  one  would  say  anything  to  ee,  but  I 
upuidn  t  want  to  wear  sosething  that's  out  of  place. ' 

Japan's  sk<  bacc  cegan  about  13  years  ago.  accorc.r;  to 
ski  instructor  Su$u*u  Takanast:,  32.  That  was  -her  tne 
ncrtr-ern  city  of  Sappc'O  hosted  the  IS^C  -mter  Ci/epiCi. 

'Since  then  ssimg  .n  uaoar.  has  chanjed  i.ery  sirgie  yaa-, 
Mitn  •o'^e  people  ^earring  and  all  sorts  of  sgu-paert  lepc-tei 
fro*  abroad.'  ■^akanashi,  an  •aatruCto''  for  12  years,  md  m 
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System/25 


The  Big  System  for  Small  Newspapers 


a 

SII  announces  the  affordable,  NonStop'" 
publishing  system.  Based  on  the  technology 
that  makes  our  System  55  an  industry  leader, 
System,  25  combines  Tandem's  fault-tolerant 
architecture  with  SM's  powerful  “big  system" 
software. 

We've  designed  the  intelligent  Dakota'” 
workstation  with  both  comfort  and  speed  in 
mind.  And  like  our  System  55  customers,  you'll 
have  a  path  to  SM's  Pagination  and  Ad  Makeup 
products.  i 


Whether  you  need  just  a  few  terminals  or  as 
many  as  64,  System  25  provides  top  perfor¬ 
mance  and  reliability  at  an  affordable  price. 


SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS,  INC. 

Headquarters:  41 1 1  North  Freeway  Blvd., 
Sacramento,  CA  95834,  U  S. A. 
Telephone  (916)  929-9481 
Telex  172829 


) 


''Dakota  is  a  trademark  of  System  Integrators.  Inc 
''Tandem  and  NonStop  are  trademarks  of  Tandem  Computers 
Incorporated 


Xenotron  has  all 
the  pieces  to  the 
Graphics  Integration” 

puzzle. 


Ad/Page  Makeup 


For  fast,  accurate,  interactive  ad  and 
page  makeup,  Xenotron  pairs  its  XVC3 
workstation  with  Admaster,  Pagemaster 
or  Techmaster  software.  The  flexible  user 
interface  offers  both  keyboard  or  pick 
board  operation.  Input  options  include 
word  processors  or  text  processing 
systems  like  its  own  XTPS  system. 


Laser  Imaging 


The  UX  Imagesetter  is  Xenotron's  answer 
to  affordable,  fourth  generation  imaging. 

The  UX  Imagesetter  couples  a  Raster 
Image  Processor  (RIP)  and  a  laser  diode 
recorder  to  output  circles,  ellipses,  round 
corners  and  screens  (in  user-selectable 
resolutions  to  2400  dpi)  to  paper  and  film. 

The  fonts  are  from  Bitstream’s  library; 
laser  proof  output  is  optional. 


Text  &  Graphic 
Management 


Storage 

When  data  storage 
requirements  expand, 
Xenotron  offers  a  complete 
range  of  storage  options 
from  removable  floppy  disk 
to  fixed  Winchester  to 
removable  hard  disk  and 
magnetic  tape. 


For  volume  text  and  graphic  data 

J  storage  and  management, 

Xenotron  builds  on  ST 
the  Digital  Equipment  K 
Corporation  line  of  m 
VAX  computers  and  M 
software.  Sen/ing  as  the  Si 
nucleus  of  a  complete 
system,  the  VAX  supports  n!; 
text  input  (from  VT220’s  or 
Xenotron  Data  Terminals),  graphic 
storage  (from  Artmaster),  data 
tracking,  report 

liiiiil  i^liii  generation,  ______ 

V  )  production 
■/  and  output  W 
Mmanagement.  S 


Forms  Design 


The  combination  of  the  XVC3 
workstation  with  the  Formsmaster 
software  package  makes  forms  design, 
production  and  revision  fast  and  easy. 
When  interfaced  to  the  UX  Imagesetter, 
this  forms  production  system  is 
^  surprisingly  affordable. 


Text  Composition 


Graphics  Manipulation 


For  small  to  medium  sized  newspapers, 
Xenotron  offers  the  XTPS  Text 
Processing  System.  This  field-proven, 
easy-to-learn  system  can  include 
advertising,  classified  and  editorial 
programs.  The  powerful  Autoprep 
feature  makes  interfacing  to  input  and 
output  devices  simple. 


'  Paired  with  the  Motorola  68000-based  XVC4 
workstation,  the  Artmaster  software  allows  for 
graphics  manipulation  and  storage.  Scanned  images, 
both  lineart  and  contones,  can  be  entered  into  the  text 
and  graphic  system.  “Electronic  darkroom” 
techniques  include  sizing,  cropping,  rotating,  as  well  as 
more  advanced  enhancement  techniques  such  as 
outlining,  copying  and  drop  shadowing. 


Total  Graphic  Systems 


Xenotron  Inc 

600  West  Cummings  Park,  Suite  2500 
Woburn,  MA  01801 
(617)  933-7860 
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Murdoch  defies  Fleet  Street  newspaper  unions 


Rupert  Murdoch  has  forced  mod¬ 
em  technology  into  British  newspa¬ 
pers  and  incited  the  outrage  of  unions 
who  have  resisted  it  for  at  least  a 
decade. 

Moves  at  Murdoch’s  News  Inter¬ 
national,  Britain’s  biggest  newspaper 
company,  have  antagonized  and 
divided  labor  and  altered  the  course 
of  history  on  Fleet  Street,  the  center 
of  British  newspaper  publishing  for 
200  years. 

Six  thousand  printers  and  production 
workers  struck  Jan.  24  against  the 
Australian-born  publisher’s  British 
papers:  The  Sun,  Britain’s  largest 
paper.  The  Times,  The  Sunday  Times 
and  News  of  the  World.  Strikers  were 
fired. 

But  within  24  hours  —  missing  only 
Saturday  editions  —  Murdoch  shifted 
production  to  a  modern,  new  $140 
million  plant  in  Wapping  and  at  a  plant 
in  Glasgow.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
The  Times  was  founded  in  1785  that  it 
published  off  Fleet  Street.  News 
International  said  it  printed  more  than 
3.5  million  copies  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Times  Monday  editions  —  70%  of  the 
normal  run. 

At  the  heart  of  the  strike  is  technol¬ 
ogy  and  Murdoch’s  refusal  to  guaran¬ 
tee  that  jobs  will  not  be  lost.  Murdoch 
also  has  called  for  a  no-strike  clause. 

Murdoch’s  strategy  has  been  two¬ 
pronged:  deception  and  divide-and- 
conquer. 

He  has  insisted  for  some  time  that 
the  Wapping  plant,  in  a  waterfront 
area  less  than  two  miles  from  Fleet 
Street,  was  to  be  used  only  to  print  a 
new  afternoon  daily,  the  London 
Post,  and  some  Sunday  sections 
though  all  the  while  planning  to  move 
most  production  from  Fleet. 

Additionally,  the  company  divided 
unionized  journalists  from  unionized 
production  workers.  To  entice  jour¬ 
nalists  to  set  type  by  computer — a 
task  previously  done  manually  by 
production  workers — management 
won  over  journalists  by  offering  a 
choice  of  $2,800  pay  raises  and  free 
medical  insurance — or  firing.  Despite 
strong  oppostion,  most  journalists 
accepted  the  change  and  kept 
working. 

Reporters  and  editors  at  most 
American  newspapers  for  a  decade 
have  been  typing  their  stories  directly 
into  computers  for  processing  into 
columns  of  typeset  copy.  In  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  union  resistance 
has  kept  journalists  on  typewriters 


and  paper,  with  unionized  production 
workers  setting  type  by  hand. 

Murdoch  also  has  hired  a  trucking 
company  to  deliver  papers  unassisted 
by  unions  historically  affiliated  with 
newspaper  delivery. 

In  addition,  the  Wapping  plant  is 
surrounded  by  barbed  wire  and 


At  the  heart  of  the 
strike  is  technoiogy  and 
Murdoch’s  refusai  to 
guarantee  that  Jobs  wili 
not  be  iost.  Murdoch  aiso 
has  caiied  for  a  no-strike 
ciause. 


patrolled  by  security  guards  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  sabotage. 

On  both  Sunday  and  Monday, 
some  problems  were  reported  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  circulation  was  re¬ 
duced. 

While  it  appeared  Murdoch  has  so 
far  been  successful  in  putting  out  the 


newspapers,  the  impact  of  his  moves 
is  expected  to  be  widespread  in 
Britain  both  on  newspapers  and  un¬ 
ionism. 

Other  newspapers,  it  is  expected, 
will  have  to  compete  with  more  mod¬ 
ern  and  efficient  production  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  British  labor  movement,  still 
reeling  from  an  aborted  strike  by  coal 
miners  a  year  ago,  now  is  struggling  to 
patch  a  rift. 

The  computerized  production  plant 
at  Wapping  is  being  operated  by  elec¬ 
tricians  and  other  unionized  workers. 
The  Trades  Union  Congress,  the 
British  labor  federation  that  has 
called  called  Murdoch’s  moves 
“industrial  dictatorship,’’  is  expected 
to  hear  complaints  against  the  electri¬ 
cians  and  other  unions  whose  actions 
weaken  the  printing  unions. 

Murdoch’s  power  play  is  aided  by 
regulations  instituted  by  the  conser¬ 
vative  government  of  Pnme  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher.  They  limit  union 
power  by  restricting  sympathy  strikes 
and  picketing. 


ELECTRONIC 
MORGUE 

Why  do  so  many  newspapers— large  and  small— 
choose  VU/TEXT  as  their  electronic  library  system? 

To  find  out. call:  Joe  DiMarino 

800-258-8080.  in  PA  (215)  665-3304. 

VU/TEXT 

'  A  Knight-Riddef  Company 

1211  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
rN^  ■DrtroUtfm  Dress  iJail  TOSC  Iflcrcuni  ^'CIUS  Son  SwithMl  Gnmd  Fork?  Herok 
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Mini  maiirooms 

Charlotte  Observer  decentralizes  its  distribution  centers 
for  faster  packaging  and  more  intricate  zoning 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  has 
established  a  series  of  decentralized 
distribution  centers  to  help  in  pack¬ 
aging  and  delivering  fatter,  more  com- 
plicatedly  zoned  newspapers. 

A  dozen  of  the  distribution  centers 
were  designed  to  relieve  pressure  on 
the  main  mailroom  and  improve 
handling  of  advance  sections  and 
advertising  inserts.  The  system  has 
dramatically  reduced  the  number  of 
miles  driven  by  delivery  vehicles, 
according  to  Paul  Lawrence,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  It  also  has  brought  in 
more  small  advertisers  because  it 
allowed  the  number  of  zones  for 
advertising  inserts  in  city  editions  to 
increase  from  three  to  47,  he  said. 

The  Observer  handles  about 
208,000  newspaper  packages  a  day 
and  260,000  on  Sundays.  The  Sunday 
paper  contains  about  15  separate  ad 
inserts. 

Lawrence  said  that  after  more  than 
a  year  of  operation,  the  distribution 
centers  have  worked  “very  well. 
They  met  all  our  expectations,  and  we 
can  do  a  lot  of  things  we  couldn't  do 
before.” 


The  system  also  allows 
editorial  Sunday  sections 
a  faster  press  run 
because  they  no  longer 
have  to  be  combined 
with  preprinted  sections 
as  the  Sunday  editorial 
sections  come  off  the 
press. 


The  distribution  centers  reflect  a 
trend  by  some  large  newspapers  with 
big  Sunday  editions  and  complicated 
advertising  zoning.  Lawrence  said  he 
expects  it  will  grow  as  newspapers 
subdivide  advertising  zones  in  order 
to  allow  small  businesses  to  afford  to 
advertise  with  zoned  inserts.  The 
need  to  customize  advertising  zones 
stems  from  stiff  competition  from 
alternate  forms  of  advertising  deliv¬ 
ery,  either  by  mail  or  manual  systems. 


Lawrence  said  the  Observer  insti¬ 
tuted  the  distribution  centers  because 
of  increasing  problems  in  handling 
preprinted,  or  freestanding,  ad 
inserts.  Mail-  and  hand-delivered 
advertising  delivery  systems  were 
putting  increasing  pressure  on  the 
newspaper  to  accommodate  small 
businesses  in  zoned  ad  inserts, 
Lawrence  said.  Additionally,  mail- 
room  capacity  at  the  downtown  plant 
was  stretched  by  stored  preprints, 
frequent  trips  were  made  to  bundle 
drops  and  carriers  were  collating 
papers  —  sometimes  under  lousy 
weather  conditions. 


“We  felt  if  (carriers)  had 
to  pick  up  three  separate 
bundles,  wed  never  get 
our  papers  out," 

Lawrence  said. 


“We  really  didn’t  have  any 
choice,”  Lawrence  said.  “Our  mail- 
room  just  wasn’t  about  to  do  what  we 
had  to  do.  We  were  at  point  of  having 
to  turn  down  advertising.” 

The  distribution  centers  are  used 
daily  as  centralized  dropoff  sites 
where  carriers  pick  up  their  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  replaces  a  system  of  more 
than  100  drop  points  scattered  in 
shopping  centers  and  stores.  On  Sun¬ 
days,  carriers  collate  and  pick  up  their 
papers  there. 

“From  an  operations  standpoint  it 
has  helped  us  immensely,”  Lawrence 
said  of  the  new  system.  He  added  that 
there  was  closer  supervision  of  car¬ 
riers  through  the  centers. 

In  each  of  12  geographic  zones 
there  is  wharehouse  space  with  a 
dock  for  loading  and  unloading 
trucks.  Tables  are  required  for  assem¬ 
bling  newspaper  packages,  and  a 
mechanized  strapper  ties  bundles  that 
carriers  compile  for  themselves. 

According  to  Lawrence,  the  Sun¬ 
day  operation  runs  as  follows:  On 
Friday,  a  package  containing  comics. 
Parade  magazine,  tv  section  and  local 
news  sections  are  sorted  by  zone  in 
the  main  mailroom  and  shipped  by 
tractor-trailer  on  pallets  to  the  distri¬ 


bution  centers.  On  Saturday  morning 
after  the  day’s  paper  goes  out, 
another  pack  containing  classified  ad 
and  other  advance  sections  and  full- 
run  preprints  is  delivered  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  centers.  Carriers  on  Sunday 
morning  combine  the  two  packs  of 
preprints  together  and  tie  their  bun¬ 
dles  with  strapping  machines.  When 
the  Sunday  front  sections  arrive  at  the 
distribution  center  tied  in  bundles, 
they  are  loaded  on  vehicles  with  pre¬ 
print  bundles  and  delivered. 

The  system  replaces  one  in  which 
two  sections  for  the  Sunday  paper 
were  dropped  off  simultaneously  at 
more  than  100  drop  sites,  Lawrence 
said. 

“We  felt  if  (carriers)  had  to  pick  up 
three  separate  bundles,  we’d  never 
get  our  papers  out,”  Lawrence  said. 

One  problem  with  the  system, 
according  to  Lawrence,  stems  from 
carriers  operating  the  strapping 
machines  too  quickly.  With  an  aver¬ 
age  of  40  carriers  per  distribution  cen¬ 
ter  and  all  of  them  wanting  to  tie  bun¬ 
dles  at  about  the  same  time,  there  is 
pushing  and  shoving  at  strapping 
machines,  which  sometimes  jam. 


Lawrence  said  that 
after  more  than  a  year  of 
operation,  the  distribution 
centers  have  worked 
“very  well.  They  met  all 
our  expectations,  and  we 
can  do  a  lot  of  things  we 
couldn’t  do  before.” 


“With  50  different  carriers,  they 
screw  up  the  machine.  I  can’t  fault  the 
machine,  but  with  50  different  people 
using  them,  it  just  doesn’t  work,” 
Lawrence  said.  The  machines,  RO-M 
strappers  made  by  EAM  Industries  of 
Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  cost  about  $5,000 
each,  he  said,  and  work  safely  and 
well  when  not  rushed. 

The  distribution  centers  are  each 
staffed  by  one  full-time  and  one  part- 
time  employee,  Lawrence  said.  They 
average  6,000  square  feet  plus  office 
space. 
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The  system  has  cut  considerably 
the  number  of  miles  that  district  man¬ 
agers  drive,  Lawrence  said,  but 
increased  the  number  of  miles  that  car¬ 
riers  have  to  drive.  There  are  addi¬ 
tional  trucking  miles,  but  truck  routes 
have  been  reduced  from  20  to  12. 
Overall,  the  savings  in  mileage  has 
been  “considerable,”  he  said. 

The  cost  of  setting  up  and  operating 


the  distribution  centers  the  first  year 
was  estimated  at  $535,000 — $196,000 
of  that  in  one-time  expenses.  He  said 
it  appeared  to  be  justified  in  terms  of 
cost  and  savings. 

The  system  is  especially  applicable 
for  newspapers  facing  losses  of  pre¬ 
print  advertising  to  mail  and  hand- 
delivery  systems.  It  allows  for  more 
easily  customizing  zones  for  pre¬ 


printed  ad  sales. 

“I  think  the  larger  newspapers  will 
eventually  go  for  it,”  Lawrence  said. 
“It’s  a  trend.” 

The  Observer  also  operates  its  own 
weekly  total-market-coverage  adver¬ 
tising  system,  a  hand  delivery  system, 
to  non-subscribers  in  one  area  as  a 
means  of  combatting  competition 
from  alternate  ad  delivery  systems. 


New  software  allows  page  dummying  with  PC’s 


A  Pennsylvania  software  company 
has  developed  what  it  says  is  the  first 
personal  computer-based  system  for 
dummying  newspapers. 

The  company.  Software  Consulting 
Services  of  Nazareth,  Pa.,  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  installations  at  the  daily 
newspapers  El  Informado  in  Guada¬ 
lajara,  Mexico,  and  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Daily  Sun  and  Journal.  A  group 
of  five  weeklies  totaling  100,000  cir¬ 
culation,  the  Tab  newspapers,  based 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  has  been  dummy¬ 
ing  on  a  PC  since  November. 

The  SCS  system  brings  Layout- 
8000  software,  which  has  become  an 
industry  standard  for  positioning  dis¬ 
play  ads  in  newspapers,  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corp.’s 
Advanced  Technology  model  per¬ 
sonal  computer,  commonly  known  as 
the  IBM  PC  AT. 

The  PC-based  dummying  system 
has  applications  in  a  broad  spectrum 
,  of  newspapers,  from  small  papers  that 
place  ads  manually  on  paper  dum¬ 
mies,  to  sophisticated,  fully  com¬ 
puterized  national  papers,  according 
to  Richard  Cichelli,  president  of  SCS. 

Cichelli  said  the  system  for  the  first 
time  allows  newspapers  to  buy  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  a  stand-alone  dummying 
system  that  also  communicates  with 
various  computerized  editorial,  clas¬ 
sified  and  business  systems,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  base  for  pagination,  or  fully 
electronic  page  layout. 

The  system  saves  time,  reduces 
costly  dummying  errors,  provides 
thorough  advertising  reports,  con¬ 
trols  newsprint  consumption  and  per¬ 
forms  related  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  functions,  according  to  Cichelli 
and  those  who  have  used  it. 

A  price  of  less  than  $30,000  buys 
the  PC  and  a  complete  software  pack¬ 
age.  SCS’s  PC-based  Layout-8000 
software  alone,  which  is  available  in 
expandable  modules  for  various  func¬ 
tions,  ranges  between  $10,000  and 
$20,000.  That  amounts  to  a  fraction  of 
the  price  of  dummying  systems  built 
into  microprocessor-based  advertis¬ 
ing  systems.  A  small  annual  licensing 
fee  must  be  made  to  the  ANPA,  which 
invented  the  original  software. 


The  software  also  can  do  order 
entry,  credit  checking,  sales  analysis, 
billing  and  rate  management  and 
accounts  receivable,  among  other 
functions. 

“Any  of  our  newspaper  customers, 
including  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  could 
effectively  do  dummying  on  this  tech¬ 
nology,”  Cichelli  said.  “Quite 
frankly,  it’s  as  fast  as  the  VAX,”  he 
said,  comparing  the  PC-based  dum¬ 
mying  software  to  the  powerful  and 
many  times  more  expensive  32-bit 
processor  from  Digital  Equipment 
Corp. 

The  systems  produce  dummied 
pages  on  a  line  printer.  The  dummies 
are  used  by  composing  room  person¬ 
nel  to  paste  up  pages. 

Bob  Oliver,  layout  editor  for  the 
Tab  newspapers,  four  tabloids  and  a 
broadsheet  in  the  Boston  area,  has  a 
complicated  job  in  placing  ads 
because  many  of  them  run  in  several 
of  the  papers.  The  system  virtually 
ensures  that  the  ads  are  placed  in  their 
allotted  editions. 

With  the  previous  way  of  dummy¬ 
ing  from  a  list  of  ads,  it  was  easy 
to  err  by  failing  to  place  an  ad,  there¬ 
fore  losing  revenue.  “That’s  a  disas¬ 
ter,”  Oliver  said.  “We  needed  to  go 
to  a  more  secure  dummying  sys¬ 
tem....  It  was  too  tricky  and  too  com¬ 
plex  to  do  with  a  pencil  and  paper.” 

Oliver  said  the  Tab’s  programmer 
wrote  a  program  that  allowed  adver¬ 
tising  files  to  be  transferred  from  their 
Tandy  computer  system  to  the  IBM 
PC  AT  for  placement. 

Another  advantage  of  the  system, 
according  to  Oliver,  is  that  instead  of 
measuring  column  inches  manually, 
reports  can  be  sent  to  the  accounts 
receivable  department  to  help  in  ver¬ 
ifying  publication  of  ads. 

With  the  AT,  it  also  becomes  easy 
to  produce  reports  on  the  amount  and 
placement  of  ads  and  on  the  ratio  of 
advertising  to  editorial  space  in  each 
section  and  edition. 

The  density,  or  ratio  of  ads  to  edito¬ 
rial,  is  important  because  of  U.S.  Post 
Office  rules.  It  must  be  watched 


closely  to  keep  the  product  uniform 
and  to  reduce  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion.  “Four  unnecessary  pages  cost 
us  a  lot  of  money,  so  we  have  to 
monitor  our  product.  This  helps  us  a 
great  deal,”  Oliver  said. 

A  practical  advantage  of  the  IBM 
personal  computer,  as  a  standardized 
consumer  prt^uct,  is  that  it  is  easier 
to  manage  than  specialized  hardware 
and  software  for  newspapers,  Oliver 
said.  “PCs  are  so  much  easier  to  ser¬ 
vice  and  deal  with.  Programs  for  the 
AT  are  more  accessible  for  me.” 

Oliver  said  the  system  has  not 
saved  him  much  time  yet  because  he 
uses  the  interactive  layout  program, 
which  allows  manual  rather  than 
automatic,  ad  placement,  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


TTw  nuArc  6000  watt  Flip/Top*  exposing  unit— for 
plates,  proofs,  film 

•  Metal  Halide  or  Mercury  lamp  &  Instant  Start  power  supply 

•  Photo  detector  for  accurate  repeat  exposures 

•  L.E.D.  digital  display  integrator -programs  exposures 
to  tOths  of  a  second 

•  Touch-activated  controls.  Programmable  8-memory 
option  (shown  below— only  $495  more) 

•  3  blanket  sizes  -  with  1  or  2  vacuum  frames 

•  24-month  warranty  on  all  parts  (except  lamp  and  glass) 

MODEL  FT40VeUP 


6595. 


Write  Dept. 
201 -EP 

nuArc  company,  inc. 

6200  W.  Howard  St.,  Niles  (Chicago).  IL  60648-3404 
312-967-4400 
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1985 

DECEMBER 
Advertising  Data 

December  1985/1984 
ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHER 


1985 

1984 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

ALBANY, 

r  N.Y. 

Times  Union-mS 

ROP  Local . 

69,148 

63,145 

Preprint  Local . 

69,768 

ROP  Notiondh; . 

10,091 

10,091 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,080 

Classified 

52.834 

47,367 

Totol . 

202,921 

120,603 

Knickerbocker  News-e 

ROP  Local . 

37,069 

34,972 

Preprint  Locol . 

56,028 

ROP  Notional . 

10,094 

9,507 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,080 

Classified 

28,238 

27,283 

Totol . 

132,509 

71,757 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  locol . 

34,636 

31,460 

Preprint  Locol . 

82,920 

ROP  Notional . 

2,470 

3,292 

Preprint  Notional . 

5,280 

Clossified 

22,448 

19,360 

Total . 

147,756 

54,112 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

483,186 

246,472 

ANAHEIM* 

CAIIF. 

Bulletine-e 

ROP  Locol . 

42,227 

44,371 

Preprint  Local . 

48,617 

40,897 

ROP  Notional 

12,993 

13,832 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,929 

3,612 

Clossified 

9,871 

11,019 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

117,637 

113,731 

ATLANTA*  GA. 

Constitution-m 

ROP  Locol . 

140,548 

53,428 

136,548 

43.462 

Preprint  l«ol . 

2,340 

61,428 

1,560 

33,343 

ROP  Notional . 

10,811 

11,597 

195 

Preprint  Nottonol . 

1,300 

650 

780 

Clossified 

109,479 

114,749 

Totol . 

264,478 

114,856 

265,104 

77,780 

Joumol-e 

ROP  local . 

139,465 

53,428 

136,019 

43,462 

Preprint  local . 

2,340 

61,428 

1,560 

33.343 

ROP  Notionol . 

10,306 

11,331 

195 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,300 

650 

780 

Clouified 

108,515 

113,820 

Total . 

261,926 

114,856 

263,380 

77.780 

Journal  &  Constitution-S 

ROP  Locol . 

66,309 

13J14 

68,953 

12,219 

Preprint  locol . 

4.745 

7,820 

10,778 

87,630 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,150 

4,722 

Preprint  Notionol . 

5,070 

1,040 

3,445 

520 

CloUified 

55,054 

56,310 

1985  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Post  Herold-m 

ROP  Local  29,405  35,313 

Preprint  Locol  7,107  7,920 

ROPNotioixil  6J1I  7,139 

Preprint  Notionol .  394  495 

Clossified  34,384  34,370 

Totol .  77,801  85,237 

News-e 

ROP  locol .  50,516  15,004  56,822  17,305 

Preprint  Local  13,019  11,024 

ROP  Notional  6351  7,517 

Preprint  Notionol .  394  495 

Classified  35811  _  35,624  _ 

Total .  106,091  15,004  111,482  17,305 

News-S 

ROP  Local .  38,385  42,244 

Preprint  Local .  19,697  16,371 

ROP  Notional  5,592  4,581 

Preprint  Notionol .  3,159  2,181 

Clossified  21,150  21,374 

Total .  87,983  86,751  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  271,875  15,004  283,470  17,305 

•UPFAIO,  N.Y. 

News  o/d 

ROP  local  50,415  57,539 

Preprint  Locol  31,944  23,232  37,224  19,800 

ROP  Notionol  3,756  7,229 

Preprint  Notionol .  528  528 

Classified .  23,817  _  28,027  _ 

Total .  114,932  23,760  130,019  20,328 

News-$ 

ROP  Locol .  »,203  31,251 

Preprint  locol  18,744  45,804  10,032  29,392 

ROPNotioool .  3,397  3,192 

Preprint  Notional .  3,366  1,848  924 

Clossified  8,739  _  7,235  _ 

Totol .  64,499  45,804  53,558  30,316 

GRAND  TOTAL .  179,431  69,564  183,577  50,644 

■URLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m 

ROP  Local .  50,077  51,060 

Preprint  locol .  27,632  21,339 

ROP  Notional  3,944  4,753 

Preprint  Notionol .  708  31 

Classified  16,670  15,670 

Total .  99,031  92,853 

Free  Press-S 

ROP  Local  12,526  14,041 

Preprint  Locol .  2,453  12,265 

ROP  Notional .  314  464 

Preprint  Notional .  2,453  3,502 

Classified  3,992  4,093 

Totol .  21,738  34,365 

GRAND  TOTAL .  120,769  127,218 

CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herold-e 

ROP  Locol  2,081,167  2,202,530 

Preprint  local .  1,173,290  728,185 

ROP  Notional  504,807  564,481 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified  747,099  775,593 

GRAND  TOTAL .  4,506,363  4,270,789 


1985  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Classified .  27,905  _  28,444  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  108,494  75,523  113,495  51,516 

Tribune-o/d 

ROP  Local .  121,749  176,068  138,900  165,838 

Preprint  Local  18,508  42,683  16,120  44,913 

ROP  Notional  29,463  5,334  43,357  7,749 

Preprint  Notionol .  900  1,800  1,125  675 

Classified  .  47,749  126,495  57,997  137,651 

Total .  218,369  352,380  257,499  356,826 

Tribune-S 

ROP  local .  46,512  66,336  60,343  47,325 

Preprint  locol  31,468  53,330  32,953  48,045 

ROP  Notional  16.421  774  20,402  1,548 

Preprint  Notional .  8,325  1,800  5,850  2,250 

Classified  51,595  4,457  64,047  9,008 

Total .  154,321  126,697  183,595  108,176 

GRAND  TOTAL .  372,690  479,077  441,094  465,002 

OnROIT,  MICH. 

News^o/d 

ROP  locol .  73,396  34,470  73,183  32,242 

Pteprint  Locol  4,050  22,011  11,253  14,878 

ROP  Notional  10,680  785  11,932  881 

Preprint  Notional .  632  814 

Clossified  43,269  _  45,395  _ 

Totol .  132,027  57,266  142,577  48,001 

News-S 

ROP  Local .  30,783  4,993  27,114  5,069 

Preprint  locol  9,392  28,409  9,274  11,179 

ROP  Notional  5,427  63  4,366  195 

Pteprint  Notionol .  998  1,412  960  323 

Classified  21,410  _  18,145  _ 

Totol .  68,010  34,877  59,859  16,766 

GRAND  TOTAL .  200,037  92,143  202,436  64,767 

DOVIR,  DIL. 

State  News-m 

ROP  Local .  57,221  56,000 

ROP  Notionol .  1,384  1,850 

Clossified .  18,211  18,020 

GRAND  TOTAL .  76,816  76,470 

FORT  LAUDiRDALI,  FLA. 

News/Sun-Sentinel -mS 

ROP  Locol .  193,945  84,459  232,067  90,247 

Preprint  local .  96,890  71,087  98,477 

ROP  Notional  20,316  48  22,919  429 

Preprint  Notionol .  5,312  4,845 

Classified .  157,193  26,706  153,099  8,228 

GRAND  TOTAL .  473,656  182,300  511,407  98,904 


FORT  WORTH,  TtX. 


Stor-Telegram-m 

ROP  local .  116,172  41,127  125,079  35,384 

Preprint  local .  61,800  38,034  36,798  19,604 

ROP  Notionol  .  7,404  9,373 

Preprint  Notional .  1,620  1,040 

Classified  189,844  _  207,952  _ 

Total .  376,840  79,161  380,242  M,988 

Stor-Telegrom-e 

ROP  Locol .  86,338  41,127  64,959  35,384 

Preprint  locol  48,456  32,658  29,034  19,344 

ROP  Notional  7,219  9,177 

Preprint  Notional .  1,620  1,040 

Clossified  140,236  _  143,681  _ 

Total .  283,869  73,785  267,891  54,728 


Totol .  135,328  22,174  144,208  95,369 

GRAND  TOTAL .  661,732  251,886  672,692  250,929 

BANGOR,  Mi. 

News-m 

ROP  Locol .  25,271  4,534  27,517  5,227 

Preprint  Locol .  20,712  9,369  15,528  9,075 

ROP  Notionol  2,784  2,987 

Preprint  Notionol .  768  120  689 

Clossified .  12,357  _  9,880  _ 

Totol .  61,892  13,903  56,032  14,991 

News-S 

ROP  local .  9,543  1,029  11,766  954 

Preprint  local  8,452  9,290  11,492  10,976 

ROP  Notional  431  426 

Preprint  Notional .  2,836  1,175  1,863 

Clossified  6,128  7,243  _ 

Totol  27,390  10,319  32,102  13,793 

GRAND  TOTAL .  89,282  24,222  88,134  28,784 


*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures 
in  lines _ 
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CASPER,  WYO. 


Stor-Tribooe-mS 

ROP  Local  55,853  54.106 

Preprint  locol .  49,156  45,116 

ROP  Notionol  2,599  3,221 

Preprint  Notional .  4,488  3,256 

Classified .  26,501  29,376 

GRAND  TOTAL .  138,597  135,075 

CHAMPAION-URBANAp  ILL. 

News-Gazette-e,sat  S 

ROP  Locol .  69,481  70,938 

Preprint  Local  149,511  96,750 

ROP  Notional  2,576  3,747 

Preprint  Notional .  8,127  6,579 

Clossified .  23,481  27,398 

GRAND  TOTAL .  253,176  205,412 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Herold-m 

ROP  Locol  53,070  25,669  56,143  17,535 

Preprint  Locol  26,276  49,253  27,791  33,632 

ROP  Notional  1,243  601  1,117  349 


Stor-Telegrom-S 


ROP  local .  56,387  46,907  52,789  35,937 

Preprint  Local  64,176  6,084  32,406  19,196 

ROP  Notional  2,195  2,415 

Preprint  Notionol .  9,360  720  5,980  520 

Classified  85,535  _  86,175  _ 

Totol .  217,653  53,711  179,765  55,653 


GRAND  TOTAL .  878,362  206,657  827,898  165,369 

GRIENSBURG,  PA. 


Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified 

36.262 

50,435 

3.001 

21.440 

260 

36,658 

34,504 

2,914 

21,127 

Totol . 

111,138 

260 

95,203 

Tribune-Review'S 

ROP  Local . 

38,509 

41,313 

Preprint  Local . 

35.836 

14,288 

47,494 

ROP  Notional . 

738 

904 
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1985 

1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

Preprint  Notional . 

2,339 

1M 

Clossified 

11,956 

11675 

Total . 

89,378 

14,288 

101,516 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  200,516 

14,548 

196,719 

HOUSTON 

1,  TEX. 

Chronicie-o/d 

ROP  local . 

17,724 

13,033 

Preprint  Looil . 

260 

ROP  Notional . 

16,200 

18,714 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

5,083 

5,070 

Clossified 

212,605 

284 

272,301 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  246,529 

5,367 

304,048 

5,330 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Stor-m 

ROP  locol . 

....  112,694 

2,120 

137,838 

2,799 

Preprint  Local . 

11,850 

9,710 

ROP  Notionoi . 

8,173 

12,661 

Preprint  Notional . 

314 

427 

Clarified 

55,503 

67,522 

Total . 

....  176,370 

14,284 

218,021 

12,936 

News-e 

ROP  locol . 

65,181 

2,120 

74,152 

2,799 

Preprint  Locol . 

11,850 

9,710 

ROP  Notional . 

6,727 

11,998 

Preprint  Notional . 

314 

427 

Classified 

54,339 

65,598 

Total . 

126,247 

14,284 

151,748 

12,936 

Stor-S 

ROP  Local . 

41,511 

56,636 

Preprint  Local . 

2,265 

10,884 

1,663 

13,443 

ROP  Notionoi . 

3,201 

5,147 

Preprint  Notional . 

2,394 

1,780 

Clossified . 

37,328 

43,018 

Totol . 

86,699 

10,884 

108,244 

13,443 

GRANl  TOTAL... 

....  389,316 

39,452 

478,013 

39,315 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e 

ROP  Locol . 

,.  1W,833 

95,788 

Preprint  Local . 

64,959 

70,709 

ROP  Notional . 

7,158 

6,264 

Preprint  Notional . 

46 

1,063 

Clossified . 

4,568 

4,061 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  177,564 

177,885 

LINCOLN, 

,  NEB. 

Joumol-Stor-meS 

ROP  Local . 

64,897 

72,264 

Preprint  Local . 

82,892 

73,523 

ROP  Notionoi . 

3,203 

2,948 

Preprint  Notional . . 

4,390 

4,361 

M,796 

27,896 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  186,178 

180,992 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-joumol-m 

ROP  Locol . 

82,618 

24.726 

79,148 

14,607 

Preprint  Locol . 

34,792 

28,587 

ROP  Notional . 

4,285 

5,330 

Preprint  Notional . 

649 

730 

Clossified . 

27,422 

29,511 

Total . . 

.  114,325 

60,167 

113,989 

43,924 

Times-e 

ROP  local . 

69,768 

36,100 

73,730 

27,764 

Preprint  Local . 

28,167 

27,348 

ROP  Notionoi . 

3,855 

4,920 

Preprint  Notional . 

649 

730 

Clossified 

26,765 

2,672 

28,457 

2,835 

Totol . 

1X,388 

67,588 

107,107 

58,677 

Courier-Joumol-S 

ROP  Local . 

68,683 

621 

60,071 

726 

Preprint  Local . 

77,353 

64,082 

ROP  Notionoi . 

2,729 

3,758 

2,513 

30 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

129 

3,ior. 

Clossified 

17,341 

17,540 

Totol. 

88,753 

81,861 

80,124 

67,938 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  303,466 

209,616 

301,220 

170,539 

MEMPHIS, 

TENN. 

Commerciol-Appeol-i 

T1 

ROP  local . 

83,011 

44,917 

80,481 

42,899 

Preprint  Locol . 

28,017 

46,668 

27,329 

36,067 

ROP  Notional . 

7,048 

897 

7,065 

2,421 

Preprint  Notional . 

552 

1,030 

140 

Clossified . 

46,161 

44,254 

747 

Total . 

.  164,789 

92,482 

160,159 

82,274 

*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures 
in  lines _ 
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Commercial-Appeol-S 

ROP  Locol .  38,638  38,560 

Preprint  Locol  45,381  14,424  31,912  18,548 

ROP  Notional  2,996  2,598 

Preprint  Notional .  4,078  4,384 

Clossified.  26,512  _  24,172  _ 

Total...  117,605  14,424  101,626  18,548 

GRAND  TOTAL .  282,394  106,906  261,785  100,822 

MONTMEAL,  QUE. 

Gozette-m* 

ROP  Local  1,295,442  1,275.716 

Preprint  Locol  787,020  911.206 

ROP  Notional  318,552  336,545 

Preprint  National .  3,91 7 

Clossified.  389,178  386,107 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,794,109  2,909,576 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

The  Telegroph*e 

ROP  Local .  54,056  56,628 

ROPNotionol .  5,651  4,858 

Classified .  32,507  27,901 

GRAND  TOTAL .  92,214  89,387 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Tennesseon-m 

ROP  Local .  67,964  73,063 

Preprint  Local .  24,475  24,230 

ROPNotionol  6,179  7,448 

Preprint  Notionoi .  507  505 

Classified  26,922  23,725 

Total .  126,047  128,971 

Bonner-e 

ROP  Local .  68,753  71.471 

Preprint  Local  24,475  24,230 

ROP  Notional  5,990  7,388 

Preprint  National .  507  505 

CtossifW  26,574  23,477 

Total .  126,299  127,071 

Tennesseon-$ 

ROP  Local .  46,256  48,012 

Preprint  Locol .  41,031  36,518 

ROPNotionol .  1,597  1.628 

Preprint  Notionoi .  3,778  2.958 

Clossified .  19,669  16,624 

Total .  112,331  105,740 

GRAND  TOTAL .  364,677  361,782 

NEW  MUNSWICK,  NJ. 

Home  News-a/d 

ROP  Local  41,615  42,186 

Preprint  Locol .  21,252  20,288 

ROPNotionol .  4.643  4,700 

Clossified .  22,335  19,336 

Total .  98,526  94,626 

Home  News-S 

ROP  Local .  28,105  22,150 

Preprint  Lxal .  41.688  43,560 

ROP  Notional  741  1,505 

Preprint  Notionoi .  68  351 

Classified  14,996  13,077 

Total .  88,133  80,643 

GRAND  TOTAL .  186,659  175,269 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Doily  Press-m 

ROP  Locol .  65,845  71.375 

Preprint  Locol  14.784  16.274  7.872  15,599 

ROP  Notional  3,853  4,331 

Preprint  Notionoi .  731  1,152 

Classified  38,696  _  34,856  _ 

Totol .  123,909  16,274  119,586  15,599 

Times*Herald*e 

ROP  Locol .  54,169  58,161 

Preprint  Local  15,360  15,928  7,872  15,325 

ROP  Notional  3,677  4,239 

Preprint  National .  731  1,152 

Classified  29,316  _  24,996  _ 

Totol .  103,253  15,928  96,420  15,325 

Daily  Press-S 

ROP  Local .  39,915  43,690 

Preprint  Local  19.776  32,205  21,120  19,555 

ROP  Notionoi .  372  697 

Preprint  Notional .  4,224  3,936 

Clossified .  13,647  _  10,637  _ 

Total .  73,710  36,429  80,080  19,555 

GRAND  TOTAL .  300,872  68,631  286,086  50,479 


1985  1984 
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NORFOLK,  VA. 


Virginian-Pilot-m 

ROP  Locol .  63,871  7,960  66,259  10,276 

Preprint  Locol  11,288  6,913  9,463  4,578 

ROP  National  6,976  8,731  50 

Preprint  National .  976  976  29 

ClossiM .  47,449  6,912  44,218  4,192 

Totol .  130,500  21,785  129,647  19,125 

Ledger-Stor-e 

ROP  Locol .  61,714  33,090  60,573  35,373 

Preprint  Local  10,798  1,056  7,233  342 

ROPNotionol  7,103  173  8,588  189 

Preprint  Notional .  976  976 

Clossified..  47,810  23,292  46,677  22,566 

Totol .  128,401  57,611  124,047  58,470 

Virginion'Pilot/Ledger'Stor-S 

ROP  Locol .  41,882  27,744  42,238  25,740 

Preprint  Locol .  18.074  672  14,539  776 

ROP  Notional  1,561  2,077  63 

Preprint  Notionoi .  5,246  3,789 

Clossified. .  21,726  5,311  21,278  4,097 

Totol .  88,489  33,727  83,921  30,676 

Virginkm-PilotA-edger-Stor-sot 

ROP  Local .  9,709  14,375 

Preprint  Locol .  128 

ROP  Notionoi  299  573 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

Clossified.  14,630  _  14,963  _ 

Total .  24,766  _  29,911  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  372,156  113,123  367,526  108,271 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Stondord  Exominer-eS 

ROP  Local .  85,212  83,183 

Preprint  Locol .  95,491  85,052 

ROPNotionol .  7,005  7,117 

Preprint  Notional .  2,732  720 

Clossified . . .  37,638  33,863 

GRAND  TOTAL .  228,078  209,935 


Note:  Fomily  Weekly  Supplement  not  included:  83,717  inches 


OHAWA,  ONT. 

Le  Droit*e* 

ROP  Locol .  964,450  972,316 

Preprint  Locol .  819,511  885,520 

ROP  Notional  120,281  102,799 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified.  399,650  476,048 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,303,892  2,436,683 

RAWTUCKH— CENTRAL  FALLS,  R.l. 

Powtuxet  Volley  Times-e 

ROP  Locol .  12,724  12,852 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionoi .  486 

Classified.  4,385  3,301 

GRAND  TOTAL .  17,595  16,153 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Arizono  Republic-m 

ROP  Locol .  173,261  5.459  216,691  5.467 

Preprint  Locol  76,103  12.926  67,352  27,440 

ROPNotionol  11,838  15,581 

Preprint  Notionoi .  1,236  1,188 

Clossified .  123,576  1,768  134,478  1,129 

Total .  386,014  20,153  435,290  34,036 

Phoenix  Cozette-e 

ROP  Locol .  159.532  5,594  202.976  5.734 

Preprint  Local  76,103  12,926  67,352  27,440 

ROPNotionol  11,065  15,396 

Preprint  Notional .  1,236  1,188 

Classified.  123,435  1,846  133,981  1,218 

Totol .  371,371  20,366  420,893  34,392 

Arizono  Republic-S 

ROP  Locol .  72,427  93,369 

Preprint  Local .  61,854  64,234 

ROP  Notional  3,665  5,829 

Preprint  Notional .  4,730  4,417 

Classified.  64,449  76,160 

Total .  207,125  _  244,009  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  964,510  40,519  1,100,192  68,428 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  HeroW-m 

ROP  Local .  45.018  40.718 

Preprint  Local .  23,154  16,100 

ROPNotionol  3,642  3,124 

Preprint  Notional .  449  666 


(Continued  on  page  30) 
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1985  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Classified. 
Total . 


16,737 

89,000 


Express-e 

ROP  Local .  40.079 

Preprint  Locol .  20,897 

ROP  Notionot  3,264 

Preprint  Notionoi .  449 

Clossified .  15,566 

Total .  80,255 

Teiegrom*S 

ROP  Local .  26,772 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Clouified . 

Totol... 


15,038 

75,646 


36,972 

14,242 

3,103 

666 

13,745 

68,728 


Oregon  ion-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Classified 

Totol... 


Providence  Joumol-r 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  LmoI . 

ROP  Notionoi . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Ckiuified 

Totol... 

Evening  Bulletin-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Total.. 


Sundoy  Joumol-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

Clossified . 

Totol... 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


Eogle-Times-e 

ROP  L«al . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Total... 

Eogle-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

Totol . 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


Gazette- Joumol-mS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified 


Times-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 


21,232 

21,522 

570 

770 

2,027 

1,569 

15,006 

12,127 

65,607 

60,073 

234,862 

204,447 

PORTLAND. 

t  OR. 

144,559 

9,902 

135,105 

102,115 

97,715 

17,568 

499 

14,972 

5,411 

4,138 

97,554 

103,392 

367,207 

10,401 

355,322 

PROVIDINCI 

1,  R.l. 

72,073 

21,779 

78,103 

23,573 

34,807 

18,308 

9,158 

8,566 

725 

725 

31,195 

1,108 

28,414 

136,724 

57,694 

134,116 

51,277 

21,779 

61,808 

24,080 

54,027 

30,527 

7,772 

8,763 

725 

725 

23,158 

1,108 

20,237 

107,012 

76,914 

122,060 

54,985 

53,496 

59,938 

59,082 

43,913 

4,246 

3,826 

5,492 

4,134 

13,269 

12,592 

137,930 

59,082 

117,961 

381,666 

193,690 

374,137 

READING, 

PA. 

54,643 

53,636 

27,530 

27,977 

4,843 

5,264 

25,324 

22,881 

112,340 

109,758 

37,001 

32,203 

14,384 

26,809 

14,620 

1,537 

1,938 

5,130 

4,368 

12,152 

9,899 

70,204 

26,809 

63,028 

182,544 

26,809 

172,786 

RINO,  NfV. 

91,721 

77,133 

114,464 

98,543 

2,771 

3,685 

3,321 

3,200 

47,557 

30,952 

259,834 

213,513 

RICHMOND, 

.  VA. 

59,068 

252 

62,835 

24,867 

5,171 

20,891 

168 

4,614 


*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures 
in  lines 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

ROP  Notional . 

9,944 

9,134 

69,436 

69,002 

Preprint  Notional . 

634 

673 

....  132,819 

144,788 

Clossified . 

26,744 

24,570 

Total . 

121,257 

5,423 

118,103 

4,782 

Times-S 

ROP  Locol 

51,249 

37J07 

52,939 

35,991 

News  Leoder-e 

Preprint  local . 

51,908 

15,490 

38,916 

10,918 

ROP  Local . 

41,194 

252 

46,092 

168 

ROP  Notionoi . 

2,271 

1,891 

Preprint  Locol . 

21,460 

4,934 

14,796 

6,771 

Preprint  Notional . 

4,940 

440 

3,776 

258 

ROP  Notionoi . 

9,543 

8,994 

Clossified 

22,675 

11,882 

21,585 

8,959 

Preprint  Notional . 

634 

48 

673 

Totol . 

....  133,043 

65,019 

119,107 

56,126 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  503,859 

247,588 

506,947 

228,079 

Totol.. 

97,587 

5,234 

93,371 

6,939 

SCHINICTAOY.  N.V. 

Times-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

42,512 

4,838 

42,742 

3,730 

Preprint  Local . 

39,837 

15,086 

37,241 

4,855 

92,422 

75^378 

ROP  Notionoi . 

1,675 

105 

1,879 

7,078 

7,601 

Preprint  Notional . 

3,566 

2,880 

3,128 

4,140 

Classified 

19,451 

33 

17,911 

25 

Total... 

107,041 

20,062 

102,653 

8,610 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  186,897 

175,488 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

325,885 

30,719 

314,127 

20,331 

Note:  Comics  odvertising  excluded. 


MVIRSIDI,  CALIF. 


Press/Enterprise-mS 


8,696 

1,059 


23,704 

11,542 


23,704 

34,480 


29,631 

252 


29,883 

123,461 


13,115 

13,115 


ROP  Local . 

83,019 

17,305 

89,230 

16,354 

Preprint  Local . 

..  159,320 

123,781 

ROP  Notional . 

7,528 

6,742 

176 

Preprint  Notional . 

7,482 

6,063 

Clossified 

62,004 

132 

59,777 

249 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  319,353 

17,437 

285,593 

16,779 

Note:  All  figures  in  SAU  inches,  except  9-column  poge  classified  inches. 

ROCHISTIX. 

r  N.Y. 

Democrot  and  Chronicle-m 

ROP  Local . 

46,608 

68,461 

Preprint  Locol . 

9,564 

10,272 

8,244 

12,028 

ROP  Notional . 

6,344 

6,833 

Preprint  Notional . 

692 

692 

Clossified . 

30,980 

40,149 

Total... 

94,188 

10,272 

124,379 

12,028 

Times-Union-e 

ROP  Local . 

39,020 

53,691 

Preprint  Local . 

7,530 

10,932 

7,351 

13,241 

ROP  Notionoi . 

6,043 

6,777 

Preprint  Notional . 

692 

692 

Clossified . 

22,543 

26,936 

Totol . 

75,828 

10,932 

95,447 

13,241 

Democrot  and  Chronicle-S 

ROP  Locol . 

28,404 

35,098 

Preprint  Locol . 

16,444 

22,330 

21,409 

15,844 

ROP  Notionoi . 

2,595 

2,631 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

2,479 

3,580 

Clossified . 

15,740 

19,432 

Totol . 

65,662 

22,330 

82,150 

15,844 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

235,678 

43,534 

301,976 

41,113 

ST.  LOUIS, 

MO. 

Post-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Local . 

72,245 

37,501 

61,191 

37,094 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,019 

18,216 

ROP  Notional . 

8,114 

331 

7,364 

233 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

Clossified . 

40,024 

36,718 

Total . 

137,402 

37,832 

123,489 

37,327 

Post-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

55,779 

56,258 

Preprint  Lxol . 

60,482 

61,994 

ROP  Notional . 

3,386 

3,070 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

5,090 

3,697 

Clossified 

31,901 

27,094 

Totol.... 

156,638 

152,113 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

294,040 

37,832 

275,602 

37,327 

Note:  Includes  Roto,  Comics  &  T.V.  Mog 

ST.  PniRSBURG,  FLA. 


ROP  Local . 

103,319 

108,472 

113,865 

1 14,455 

Preprint  Locol . 

55,375 

17,974 

52,216 

16,294 

ROP  Notional . 

8,170 

10 

7,549 

Preprint  Notional . 

720 

720 

Clossified 

70,413 

56,113 

68,702 

41,204 

Total... 

237,997 

182,569 

243,052 

171,953 

Evening  Independent-e 

ROP  Local . 

45,770 

53,963 

Preprint  Local . 

9,457 

13,281 

ROP  Notional . 

7,436 

7,822 

Preprint  Notional . 

720 

720 

SMRIVIPORT.LA. 


ROP  Local 

85,589 

108,044 

Preprint  Locol . 

52,757 

21,459 

55,064 

ROP  Notionoi . 

4,400 

9,047 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

2,695 

3,523 

Clossified  . 

43,555 

62,896 

Total . 

....  188,996 

21,459 

238,574 

ROP  Local 

27,006 

36,896 

Preprint  Locol . 

30,287 

5,690 

28,543 

ROP  Notionoi . 

3,341 

6,041 

Preprint  Notional . 

607 

521 

Clossified . 

32,388 

46,581 

Total . 

93,629 

5,690 

118,582 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

...  282,625 

27,149 

357,156 

SUTTLI, 

WASH. 

Post  Intelligencer-m 

ROP  Local . 

43,918 

47,664 

Preprint  Locol . 

51,542 

ROP  Notional . 

15,800 

12,679 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified 

33,954 

32,398 

Total . 

93,672 

51,542 

92,741 

Seattle  Times-e 

ROP  Locol . 

90,192 

102,347 

Preprint  Local . 

82,280 

ROP  Notional . 

19,240 

16,590 

Preprint  Notional . 

128 

Clossified . 

54,492 

37 

58,297 

Total.... 

163,924 

82,445 

177,234 

Times/P.I.-S 

ROP  Local . 

35,552 

28,677 

Preprint  local . 

31,466 

7,052 

32,048 

ROP  Notional . 

6,062 

6,202 

Preprint  Notional . 

4,275 

3,772 

Classified 

29,274 

29,869 

106,629 

364,225 


7,052 

141,039 


SPOKANI,  WASH. 


Spokesmon-Review-m 
ROP  Local  45,926 

Preprint  Local .  14,864 

ROP  Notional .  6,526 

Preprint  Notional .  180 

Clossified  31,485 

Total .  98,981 


Spokane  Chronicle-e 
ROP  LkoI 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionoi . 

Clossified . 

Total . 


ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  locol . 

ROP  Notionoi . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


36,488 

10,289 

6,139 

180 

23,147 

76,243 


21,149 

7,049 

1,831 

1,125 

14,001 

45,155 

220,379 


12,948 

51,337 


100,568 

370,543 


45,528 

10,736 

5,352 

409 

27,015 

89,040 


38,746 

9,170 

5,183 

409 

20,091 

73,599 


23,841 

6,633 

2,693 

1,111 

15,140 

49,418 

212,057 


50,651 

229 

50,880 


7,371 

77,828 
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SYRACUSi,  N.T. 


Post-Standard-m 

ROP  Local .  45,997  17,503  46J15  11,841 

Preprint  local .  8,455  7,129 

ROP  Notional  5,402  5,416 

Preprint  Notional .  648  648 

Clossified .  15,646  15,016  _ 

Totol .  76,148  17,503  74,524  11,841 

Herald- Joumol-e 

ROP  Local .  56,233  8,764  60,648  3,968 

Preprint  Local  9,215  8,309 

ROP  NatKxul  5,423  5,270 

Preprint  National .  648  648 

Classified  17,424  16,440  _ 

Total .  88,043  8,764  91,315  3,968 

HeroM-Afnerican-S 

ROP  local . .  X466  1,074  28,894  166 

Preprint  locol -  11,635  10,233 

ROP  Notionol .  835  1,076 

Preprint  Notional .  3,888  3,159 

Clossified .  13,300  11,480  _ 

Total .  64,124  1,074  54^42  IM 

GRAND  TOTAL .  228J15  27,341  220,681  15,975 

TAMRA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m 

ROP  Locol .  104,333  46,294  116,946  38,126 

Preprint  Locol .  44,820  59,535  41,985  45,630 

ROP  Notionol .  11,575  66  10,298  109 

Preprint  National .  1,080  135  810  41 

Clossified .  47,157  16,844  47,491  15,631 

Totol .  208,965  122,874  217,530  99,537 

Tribone-S 

ROP  local  50,470  43,085 

Preprint  locol .  48,600  42,795 

ROP  Notional  3,249  3,109 

Preprint  Notionol .  7,695  3,279 

Clossified  25,507  30,910 

Total .  135,521  123,178  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  344,486  122,874  340,708  99,537 


Note:  Comics  advertising  excluded. 


TOIIDO,  OHIO 

Bkide-e 

ROP  locol .  69J54  70,701 

Preprint  Locol  37,554  17,952 

ROP  Nolional  4,254  5,256 

Preprint  Notional .  1,056  1,320 

Clossified .  17,770  19,553 

Totol .  129,988  114,782 

Blode-S 

ROP  Locol .  36,859  39,195 

Preprint  local .  64,152  45,408 

ROP  Notional  2,411  2,926 

Preprint  National .  6,072  4,488 

Classified  11,484  10,126 

Total .  120,978  102,143 

GRAND  TOTAL .  250,966  216,925 

TOROflTO,  ONT. 

Sun-m 

ROP  Local .  2,005,812  2,009,346 

Preprint  locol  156,552  133,728 

ROP  National  171,724  202,271 

Preprint  National . 

Clossified  643,613  534,389 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,977,701  2,879,734 

TORRANCE,  CALIF. 

Doily  Breeze-e 

ROP  Locol .  87,425  89,308 

Preprint  local  106,511  83,357 

ROP  Notional  7,084  6,234 

Preprint  Notional .  7,751  6,101 

Classified  70,590  64,073 

GRAND  TOTAL .  279 J6I  249,073 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

World-m 

ROP  locol .  76,163  5,904  94,072  5,408 

Preprint  Local .  9,726  2,565  8,531  2,579 

ROP  Notionol .  3,044  4,015  75 

Preprint  Notional .  264  320 

Clossified  35,900  _  41,404  _ 

Totol .  125,097  8,469  148,342  8,062 


‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1985  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Tribone-e 

ROP  locol .  76,848  5,904  89,743  5,408 

Preprint  Local .  9j12  2,565  8,531  2,579 

ROP  Notionol .  2,983  3,896  75 

Preprint  Notnnol .  264  320 

Classified  35,900  _  41,197  _ 

Total .  125J07  8,469  143,687  8,062 

WOiid-S 

ROP  locol .  40,260  43,260 

Preprint  Locol .  13,486  11,378 

ROP  Notionol .  2S64  2,962 

Preprint  Notional .  1,997  2,247 

Classified .  2U74  23,943 

Totol .  79,981  _  83,790  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  330j85  16,938  375,819  16,124 


WEST  RALM  BEACH,  FLA. 


Post-m 

ROP  Local .  108,017  32,441  121,851  29J79 

Preprint  Locol .  71,870  64,967 

ROP  Notionol  7,264  10  6,245 

Preprint  Notional .  685  1,199 

Classified  68,337  1,332  63,937  1,005 

Totol .  256,173  33,783  258,199  »,384 

Evening  Times-e 

ROP  local .  92,434  1,409  97,199  2,221 

Preprint  locol .  59,420  56,992 

ROP  Notional  6,329  6,235 

Preprint  Notional .  685  1,199 

Clossified  47,696  ^  42,626  W 

Total .  206.564  1,807  204,251  2,513 

Post-S 

ROP  Locol .  67,446  20,613  69,515  16,984 

Preprint  Locol .  77,410  61,375 

ROP  Notional  2,375  58  2,428  106 

Preprint  National .  4,024  3,599 

Clossified  25,963  W  22,939  587 

Total .  177,218  21,428  159,856  17,677 

GRAND  TOTAL .  639,955  57,018  622,306  50,574 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News  Joumol-me 

ROP  Local .  75,902  65,187 

Preprint  local .  77,790  51,350 

ROP  Nolional  6,006  4,818 

Preprint  National .  865  821 

Classified  50,577  41,031 

Total .  211,140  163,207 

News  Joumol'S 

ROP  Local .  36,978  27,592 

Preprint  local .  122,200  89,440 

ROP  Notional  2,070  1,344 

Preprint  Notional .  4,371  3,892 

Clossilied  15,538  11,610 

Total .  181,157  133,878 

GRAND  TOTAL .  392,297  297,085 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Morning  Star-m 

ROP  locol .  38,283  42,004 

Preprint  local . 

ROP  Notional  2,146  2,984 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified  33,280  31,464 

Total .  73,709  76,452 

Star  News-S 

ROP  local .  18,007  22J39 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional .  32  157 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossilied  9,692  10j21 

Total .  27,731  33,017 

GRAND  TOTAL .  101,440  109,469 

WINDSOK,  ONT. 

Star-e* 

ROP  locol .  107,652  87,275 

Preprint  Local  75.611  84,322 

ROP  National  15,112  14,888 

Preprint  Notionol .  1,937 

Classified .  33,043  M,650 

GRAND  TOTAL .  231,418  219,072 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Joumal-ni 

ROP  locol .  74,132  9,761  68,176  8,209 

Pieprint  Locol .  2,874  29,797  2,614  32.999 

ROP  National .  5,320  8,069 


1985  1984 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Preprint  Notional .  704  642 

Classified .  38,148  32,083  _ 

Total .  121,178  39,558  111,584  41,208 

Joumol-S 

ROP  Local .  28.103  30,160 

Preprint  locol .  8,521  26,558  10,788  18,452 

ROP  Notional  968  1,613 

Pieprint  Notional .  3,944  3,508 

Clossified.  11,329  8,993  _ 

Total  52,865  26,558  55,062  18,452 

GRAND  TOTAL .  174,043  66.116  166,646  59.660 

WOKESTEK.  MASS. 

Tdegrom-m 

ROP  Locol .  29,796  34,255 

Preprint  locol  10.470  19377  8,512  14314 

ROP  Notional  5349  4.583 

Preprint  National .  736  736 

Clossified.  17316  14,023  _ 

Total .  62331  20,613  62.109  14314 

Evening  Gozette-e 

ROP  Local  M.TOO  32,854 

Preprint  Local  8,060  21,345  8,624  15342 

ROP  National  5,516  4.858 

Preprint  Notnnol .  736  736 

Clossified.  14,983  12,427  _ 

Total .  59,259  22,081  59,499  15,342 

Telegrom-s 

ROP  Locol .  28,908  24,362 

Preprint  locol .  10330  72,138  7,640  40,326 

ROP  Notional  1382  1,345 

Preprint  Notional .  3,559  4,476  6,964 

Clossified.  12,896  9,972  _ 

Total .  57,875  76,614  50383  40,326 

GRAND  TOTAL .  179,965  119308  171,891  70,482 


Calif,  health  dept, 
employees  gagged 
to  stop  leaks 

The  California  Department  of 
Health  Services  has  imposed  a  gag 
order  on  employees,  warning  they 
will  face  “disciplinary  action”  for 
talking  to  the  press. 

Staffers  also  are  forbidden  to 
express  opinions  about  state  business 
without  authorization. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  reported  that 
strict  policies  against  independent 
press  contacts  have  been  imposed 
since  Governor  George  Deukmejian 
took  office  in  January  1983,  but  no 
previous  order  has  so  directly  threat¬ 
ened  employees  with  reprisals. 

Bill  Ihle,  the  department’s  press 
officer,  confirmed  the  order  after  the 
Bee  had  obtained  a  copy. 

The  gag  order  has  not  stopped  up 
leaks,  according  to  the  Bee  and  the 
Sacramento  Union. 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
sold  to  CWO&O 

Newspaper  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  has  been 
acquired  by  Cresmer  Woodward 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Executives  from  the  two  firms 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 
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Colorado  Springs  Sun  to  be  sold  to  rival  and  folded 


The  Colorado  Springs  Sun  will  trying  to  interest  media  companies  in  publishes  on  a  morning  and  evening 

be  sold  to  the  rival  Colorado  Springs  the  Sun,  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  cycle,  has  a  61,500  morning  circula- 

Gazette  Telegram  and  folded  if  fed-  has  agreed  to  sell  certain  assets... for  tion  and  40,000  evening  circulation, 

eral  antitrust  approval  is  given,  the  $30  million  to  Freedom  Newspapers,  Begun  in  1947  by  striking  Intema- 

two  papers  announced.  subject  to  approval  of  the  federal  gov-  tional  Typographical  Union  workers 

In  two  terse  announcements  (Jan.  ernment.  from  the  Gazette  Telegraph,  the  Sun 

23),  the  owners  of  the  two  papers  said  “We  will  withhold  our  comments,  had  a  series  of  owners  until  June  1977, 

“certain  operating  assets”  of  the  Sun  about  our  loyal  and  dedicated  when  it  was  bought  by  Oklahoma 

would  be  sold  for  $30  million  to  Free-  employees  and  our  thousands  of  Publishing,  which  publishes  the  Da/7y 

dom  Newspapers,  owner  of  the  friends  in  El  Paso  County,  until  we  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Gazette  Telegram.  receive  approval  from  Washington.”  The  paper  has  148  employees, 

“Upon  purchase.  Freedom  will  not  No  timetable  for  the  shuttering  of  including  a  newsroom  staff  of  about 

continue  to  publish  the  Colorado  the  Sun  was  announced.  45,  said  managing  editor  Frank 

Springs  Sun,”  D.  Robert  Segal,  presi-  The  transaction,  which  will  leave  Boggs. 

dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  area  ofabout350,(X)0  with  just  one  Because  of  the  paucity  of  informa- 

Santa  Ana,  CaliC-based  Freedom  newspaper,  needs  approval  by  the  tion,  Boggs  said,  there  has  been  little 

Newspapers  Inc.,  said  in  a  statement.  antitrust  division  of  the  U.S.  Depart-  newsroom  reaction  to  the  announced 

In  a  separate  statement,  Edward  L.  ment  of  Justice,  the  two  publishing  folding. 

Gaylord,  president  of  Oklahoma  groups  indicated.  “It’s  a  surprise,  obviously,”  he 

Publishing  Co.,  which  owns  the  Sun,  The  tabloid  morning  Sun  has  a  cir-  said  in  a  telephone  interview,  “but 

said:  “After  many  years  of  failing  to  culation  of  about  42,000,  while  the  everybody’s  getting  down  to  work  (in 

make  a  profit  and  several  years  of  Gazette  Telegraph,  a  broadsheet  that  the  meantime),  doing  a  good  job.” 


FNN  claims  legal  error  gives  it  a  new  chance  to  bid  for  UPl 

The  Financial  News  Network 
claims  that  it  should  have  another 
chance  to  bid  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  because  of  an  alleged  omis¬ 
sion  by  lawyers  for  the  wire  service. 

In  a  motion  filed  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Washington,  FNN  says  UPI 
failed  to  ask  the  federal  Bankruptcy 
Court  in  Washington,  which  is  super¬ 
vising  the  bankrupt  UPI,  to  extend 
the  period  in  which  UPI,  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  and  a  committee  of  cre¬ 
ditors  have  the  exclusive  right  to  offer 
reorganization  plans.  They  have 
proposed  a  deal  with  Mexican  news¬ 
paper  publisher  Mario  Vazquez 
Raha. 

FNN,  however,  asked  the  federal 
district  court  to  declare  the  period  of 
exclusivity  ended,  and  to  allow  FNN 
and  its  partners  to  make  a  rival  offer  to 
reorganize  and  buy  UPI. 

The  motion  said  FNN’s  plan  would 
offer  creditors  “substantial  benefits” 
beyond  those  included  in  the  Vazquez 
Raha  reorganization  plan  proposed 
by  UPI,  the  Wire  Service  Guild  and 
the  creditors  committee. 

FNN  did  not  go  further  in  describ¬ 
ing  its  proposed  plan.  Judge  George 
F.  Bason  Jr.  of  Bankruptcy  Court  has 
ordered  FNN  not  to  pursue  its  bid 
during  the  period  of  exclusivity  —  and 
not  even  issue  a  press  release  about  it 
—  but  the  appeal  to  the  district  court 
asked  that  such  restrictions  be  ended. 

The  latest  legal  maneuver  hinged  on 


an  order  issued  by  Bason  Sept.  27  or  about  Oct.  28,  1985.  At  another 

concerning  the  exclusivity  period.  point,  the  petitioners  declared,  “UPI 

Federal  statute  provides  that  a  debtor  must  sutler  the  consequences  of  its 
seeking  protection  under  Chapter  XI  failure  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws  has  the  exclu-  180-day  period.”  The  motion  asked 
sive  right  for  120  days  to  propose  a  district  court  for  an  “expedited”  deci- 
reorganization  plan.  The  statute  also  sion  declaring  that  “in  view  of  the  de- 
provides  that  any  party  of  interest  btor’s  failure  to  seek  and  obtain 
may  offer  a  reorganization  plan  if  the  an  extension  of  the  180-day 
debtor  has  not  filed  a  plan  that  has  period... any  party  of  interest  may  file 

been  accepted  before  180  days,  but  a  plan  of  reorganization  at  the  present 

the  court  may  extend  the  period  of  time.”  It  said  FNN,  if  permitted, 

exclusivity  “on  request  of  a  party  in  would  offer  a  reorganization  plan  “im- 

interest”  made  during  the  specified  mediately.”  The  motion  in  district 

periods.  court  was  filed  by  the  Media  News 

“UPI  has  never  requested  an  exten-  Corp.  of  Douglas  F.  Ruhe  and  William 
sion  of  the  180-day  period...”  said  the  E.  Geissler,  which  owns  a  majority  or 
court  petition  on  behalf  of  FNN.  “The  UPI  stock.  Media  News,  however, 
180-day  period  in  question  expired  on  has  given  its  proxy  to  FNN. _ 

PC  dummies  I  price. 

(Continued  from  page  27)  Opal  Duchette,  data  processing 

_  manager  for  the  46,000  combined  cir- 

newspapers  use  a  unique  vertical  culation  Lewiston  Journal  and  Daily 

rather  than  pyramid  style.  He  said  he  Sun,  said  she  expected  the  system, 

works  closely  with  sales  and  editorial  when  in  place,  would  cut  dummying 

departments  in  placing  ads  for  prior-  time  to  one  hour  per  newspaper  from 

ity  accounts  and  according  to  the  nearly  three  hours  when  dummied  by 

needs  of  the  editors.  hand  from  a  list  of  ads. 

But  it  has  saved  time  for  other  peo-  She  said  she  was  having  some  trou- 
ple  at  the  newspapers.  “We  are  talk-  ble  transfering  ad  data  from  an  IBM 

ing  about  a  vast  net  savings  in  time,”  System  36  ad  entry  system  with  cus- 

he  said.  “It’s  a  very  efficient  way  to  tom  programing  to  the  IBM  PC. 

do  layout.  There’s  a  lot  more  control  Both  Oliver  and  Duchette  said  they 

....“We’re  sold  on  it.”  planned  ultimately  to  use  the  PC- 

Oliver  said  the  PC -based  dummy-  based  dummying  systems  for  com¬ 
ing  system  was  chosen  over  a  VAX-  posing  the  elements  of  their  newspa- 
based  system  mainly  because  of  the  pers  electronically. 
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Drugs 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

said  John  Roberts,  vice  president  for 
human  resources. 

The  Herald  has  now  “broadened” 
its  drug  testing  of  applicants  to  all 
prospective  employees. 

Roberts  said  applicants  are  asked 
to  sign  a  consent  form  for  the  physical 
which  states  that  the  examination  will 
include  drug  tests. 

Roberts  said,  however,  that  appli¬ 
cants  are  not  told  any  of  the  results  of 
the  physical  —  including  if  their  urine 
test  was  positive.  Nor  does  the  com¬ 
pany  reveal  its  reasons  for  not  hiring 
someone,  he  said. 

The  Herald  does  not  have  any  plans 
for  testing  existing  employees, 
Roberts  said.  “There’s  some  con¬ 
flicting  opinion  of  the  legality  of  ran¬ 
dom  testing.  There’s  also  a  morale 
issue.” 

The  Herald  does  have  an  Employee 
Assistant  Program  which  may  require 
individuals  referred  by  their  supervi¬ 
sors  for  treatment  to  undergo  tests  for 
drugs  on  a  confidential  basis. 

“The  EAP  physician  would  make 
the  determination  of  what’s  wrong. 
He  can  test  (for  drugs)  but  it’s  kept 
confidential,”  Roberts  said. 

The  goal  of  the  EAP,  Roberts  said, 
is  for  the  referred  employee’s 
“behavioral  impairment  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.” 

Publisher  Capen  noted  that  testing 
prospective  employees’  urine  for 


Newsday 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Targe  said  he  eventually  hopes  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  program  and 
operate  the  sign  from  Newsday’s 
main  plant  in  Melville,  Long  Island. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  $1  million 
leasing  fee,  Newsday  is  expected  to 
pay  about  $100,000  annually  to  main¬ 
tain  the  sign. 

Targe  said  Newsday  will  also 
supervise  and  coordinate  the  “drop¬ 
ping  of  the  apple”  in  the  traditional 
New  Year’s  Eve  celebration  that  is 
broadcast  around  the  nation  on  net¬ 
work  tv. 

In  another  development  related  to 
its  New  York  City  edition,  Newsday 
recently  raised  its  price  to  250.  It  was 
originally  introduced  in  New  York 
City  at  a  special  introductory  price  of 
200. 

Targe  said  Long  Island  Newsday 
sells  for  300  “so  even  though  you  can 
look  at  it  as  a  price  increase,  in  reality 
we  are  still  selling  New  York  News- 
day  at  five  cents  less  than  Long  Island 
Newsday.” 
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drugs  does  raise  a  right  of  privacy 
issue,  but  he  stated,  “The  problem  of 
drugs  has  created  intrusions  on  lots  of 
other  rights.” 

He  said  the  Herald’s  drug  testing  of 
applicants  together  with  its  EAP  pro¬ 
grams  “is  a  responsible  way  to  go 
about”  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Oliver  Peter,  director  of  industrial 
relations  at  the  San  Diego  papers,  said 
the  drug  testing  of  job  applicants  did 
not  result  from  any  specific  incidents 
but  is  “just  a  matter”  of  policy. 

“We  just  try  to  do  very  thorough 
physical  exams,”  he  said.  “We’ve 
not  encountered  any  activity  that  we 
are  aware  of.” 

John  Bauer,  an  attorney  with  the 
Legal  Action  Center  in  New  York, 
said  employees  are  not  legally  barred 
from  conducting  urine  tests  of  job 
applicants,  but  he  said  “there  are 
restrictions  of  using  the  information 
that  comes  out  of  it.” 

Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  “may  be 
considered  a  disability,”  Bauer  said, 
and  laws  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  the  disabled  could  apply. 
Under  such  laws,  he  said,  an 
employer  would  have  to  show  that  an 
individual  testing  positive  for  drugs 
was  turned  down  for  a  job  because 
“the  problem  would  affect  job  perfor¬ 
mance.” 

“Productivity,”  and  not  the  illegal¬ 
ity  of  the  substances  involved,  is  the 


“real  motive”  for  the  drug  testing, 
Bauer  said.  He  said  the  “lawsuit 
issue”  is  the  main  reason  why 
employers  do  not  tell  applicants  the 
results  of  their  physicals. 

Bauer  said  the  urine  tests  show  pos¬ 
sible  use,  but  do  not  show  how  that 
use  may  relate  to  job  performance. 
He  added  that  the  urine  tests  can  turn 
up  evidence  of  smoking  “one  joint” 
of  marijuana  “in  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks.”  There  is  also  some  evidence 
that  individuals  in  a  room  where  they 
are  exposed  to  marijuana  smoke  may 
also  test  positive. 

Bauer  said  existing  employees  who 
are  unionized  can  be  protected  from 
drug  tests  through  collective  bargain 
agreements.  However,  non-union¬ 
ized  employees  are  basically  in  the 
same  legal  situation  as  job  applicants, 
he  said. 

Court  upholds  ban 
on  videotaping 

Ruling  in  a  dispute  over  use  of 
video  and  television  cameras  in  the 
Lawrence  City  Council  chamber,  the 
Massachusetts  State  Appeals  Court, 
Boston,  has  said  that  the  public  has  no 
right  to  videotape  public  meetings 
against  the  wishes  of  a  governmental 
body. 
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The  territorial  exclusivity  controversy 

Large  dailies  are  not  getting  as  much  exclusivity  on  features 
as  years  ago,  but  the  practice  still  infuriates  many  papers 


By  David  Astor 

In  years  past,  certain  big-city  dai¬ 
lies  would  take  so  much  territorial 
exclusivity  on  syndicated  features 
that  no  other  newspapers  in  their 
entire  state — and  even  some  sur¬ 
rounding  states — could  run  them. 

“It  was  totally  absurd,”  said  Fort 
Lauderdale  News! Sun-Sentinel  vice 
president  and  editor  Eugene  Cryer. 

Now,  a  number  of  large  papers  are 
taking  less  exclusivity  on  columns, 
comics,  editorial  cartoons,  and  other 
features. 

The  Seattle  Times,  for  instance, 
used  to  pay  for  exclusive  rights  to  an 
area  ranging  from  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der  in  the  north  to  the  Oregon  border 
in  the  south — not  to  mention  a  big 
east-west  chunk  of  Washington. 

Then,  said  senior  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  James  B.  King, 
the  Times  approached  various  syndi¬ 
cates  in  recent  years  and  asked  for  a 
territorial  reduction  to  its  “prime  cir¬ 
culation  areas” — Seattle’s  county 
and  the  county  just  north. 

King  noted  that  this  enabled  dailies 
in  locales  such  as  Tacoma  and  Brem¬ 
erton  to  buy  certain  features.  And 
he  added  that  “syndicates,  of  course, 
were  very  pleased”  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  sell  to  more  Washing¬ 
ton  papers. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  to  offer 
another  example,  used  to  request 
exclusivity  on  syndicated  offerings 
for  all  72  counties  in  Wisconsin.  Now, 
said  managing  editor  for  features 
George  J.  Lockwood,  the  Journal 
tries  to  get  exclusivity  for  no  more 
than  12  counties. 

A  number  of  other  big  papers 
throughout  the  U.S.  have  also  been 
making  signiflcant  exclusivity  reduc¬ 
tions — with  a  few  doing  it  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis  and  others  responding  to 
pressure  from  smaller  papers  and  the 
syndicates. 

“Syndicates  are  trying  to  nibble 
away  at  exclusivity,”  said  United 
Media  senior  vice  president  and  edi- 
torieil  director  David  Hendin. 

Why  have  these  reductions 
occurred  in  recent  years  rather  than, 
say,  in  the  1940s  or  1950s?  Those 


Eugene  Cryer  James 

interviewed  for  this  story  offered  sev¬ 
eral  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  many  large  papers 
don’t  have  as  much  circulation  in  far- 
flung  areas  as  they  used  to — because 
of  high  delivery  costs,  the  growth  of 
certain  suburban  papers,  and  other 
factors.  These  major  metropolitan 
dailies  see  little  reason  to  pay  a  big 
premium  for  exclusivity  in  regions 
where  they  may  only  sell  a  few 
hundred  papers. 

There  are  also  fewer  truly  competi¬ 
tive  big-city  dailies  than  in  years 
past — making  it  a  tougher  selling  mar¬ 
ket  for  syndicates.  So  syndicates 
seeking  new  ways  to  keep  their  busi¬ 
ness  growing  are  giving  medium  and 
small  papers  more  of  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  features. 

“Whatever  growth  there  is  in  the 
newspaper  industry  is  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,”  believes  Bellevue  (Wash.) 
Journal- American  editor  Frank  Wet¬ 
zel. 

The  decreasing  number  of  major 
metro  papers  fighting  over  features, 
of  course,  also  affects  the  exclusivity 
picture  within  a  particular  city.  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  managing 
editor  Jim  McDaniel  said  his  paper 
still  uses  a  certain  amount  of  exclu¬ 
sivity,  but  that  it  is  not  as  crucial  as 
when  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
was  in  existence. 

Certain  specific  events  have  also 
served  to  reduce  exclusivity.  United 
Feature  Syndicate  took  a  look  at  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  during  the  early  1970s 
and  decided  to  allow  papers  to  only 


King  George  Lockwood 

claim  exclusivity  within  a  50-mile 
radius. 

Then  there  was  the  Boston  Globe 
antitrust  case  of  a  decade  ago.  This 
ended  with  an  agreement  that  exclu¬ 
sivity  would  not  be  granted  in  any 
county  where  the  newspaper  did  not 
have  at  least  20%  market  penetration. 
Although  the  agreement  was  in  the 
form  of  a  consent  decree  rather  than  a 
court  order,  a  number  of  syndicates 
and  papers  have  used  it  as  a  guideline 
for  reducing  exclusivity  since  that 
time. 

The  threat  of  lawsuits  has  no  doubt 
been  one  of  the  reasons  why  some 
large  papers  have  agreed  to  reduce 
their  territorial  areas.  The  biggest  cur¬ 
rent  suit  involves  the  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune  and  its  efforts  to  have  access  to 
features  carried  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  (see  E&P,  December  31,  1983 
and  June  29,  1985).  And  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  County  (N.J.)  Times  has  sued  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  for  the  right  to  buy 
material  that  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  has  exclusivity  on  (E&P, 
February  16,  1985). 

“Exclusivity  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
not  being  able  to  get  a  comic  strip  or  a 
feature  columnist — though  those  can 
be  important,”  said  Wetzel  of  the 
Joumal-American.  “We  can’t  get  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  or  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service  either.”  He  noted  that 
supplemental  news  services  are  an 
“increasingly  important  aspect  of 
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newspaper  publishing”  today. 

As  for  wire  services,  Arlington 
Heights  (Ill.)  Daily  Herald  editor 
Daniel  E.  Baumann  stated,  “AP  and 
UPI  seem  to  be  able  succeed  without 
exclusivity.” 

Although  exclusivity  may  be  easing 
in  some  respects,  it  is  not  easing 
nearly  enough  for  editors  like  Wetzel 
and  Baumann.  First  of  all,  not  all  large 
papers  are  reducing  their  territorial 
areas  like  the  Seattle  Times  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal.  And  even  when  they 
do,  papers  within  the  new  reduced 
areas  still  do  not  have  access  to  vari¬ 
ous  features. 

So  a  paper  like  the  Bellevue  Jour- 
nal-American,  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  10  miles  from  Seattle  (and  in 
the  same  county),  is  not  much  better 
off  than  a  decade  ago.  From  Wetzel’s 
vantage  point,  change  in  exclusivity 
has  been  “glacial.” 

“I  still  receive  circulars  and  bro¬ 
chures  from  syndicates  asking  us  to 
subscribe  to  a  national  columnist,”  he 
said  by  way  of  example.  “When  I 
attempt  to  do  so,  I  learn  to  my  con¬ 
sternation  that  (he  or  she)  is  not  avail¬ 
able.” 

Wetzel  noted  that  there  are  a 
“handful”  of  columnists  who  help  set 
the  “national  debate” — he  cited 
David  Broder  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  (WPWG)  as  one — and 
that  Journal- American  buyers  can’t 
read  them. 

“I  think  exclusivity  is  a  pernicious 
practice,”  declared  Wetzel.  “And  I 
think  it’s  hypocritical  of  newspaper 
editors  who  talk  so  much  about  the 
free  flow  of  information  to  exercise 
territorial  exclusivity  ....  It’s  a  dis¬ 
grace.” 

“Exclusivity  agreements  are  very 
damaging  to  our  paper  and  I  think 
very  damaging  to  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,”  added  Baumann  of  the  Daily 
Herald,  which  is  near  Chicago.  He 
said  his  paper  has  considered  filing  a 
lawsuit  but  has  opted  not  to. 

For  one  thing,  observed  Wetzel, 
“litigation  is  expensive.”  But  he  did 
note  that  he  hoped  the  Oakland  Tri¬ 


bune  suit  might  change  the  exclusiv¬ 
ity  situation. 

Wetzel,  who  reported  that  he 
rejects  exclusivity  when  syndicates 
offer  it  to  his  paper,  said  he  tries  to 
fight  against  the  practice  via  such 
methods  as  speaking  to  syndicate 
salespeople  and  writing  articles — 
including  a  piece  in  the  July/ August, 
1985,  issue  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  ASNE  Bulletin. 

He  wrote  in  the  Bulletin:  “Some 
editors  have  argued  that  if  all  papers 
could  subscribe  to  the  best  syndicated 
columnists  that  every  paper  would 
look  the  same,  and  new  commenta¬ 
tors  would  not  emerge.  In  fact,  the 
exact  opposite  would  result  as  editors 
scramble  to  develop  their  own  writers 
and  cartoonists — in  a  free  and  compe¬ 
titive  marketplace. 

“Another  argument  sometimes 
offered  is  that  if  an  editor  takes  a 
chance  on  an  emerging  feature  he  or 
she  should  have  exclusivity.  This  is 
valid  if  the  editor  developed  the  fea¬ 
ture.  But  simply  agreeing  to  run  a 
comic  strip  on  a  30-day  contract 
strikes  me  as  somewhat  lacking  in  the 
courage  department.” 

Yet  despite  his  efforts,  Wetzel 
stated  that  he  has  made  little  head¬ 
way.  One  of  his  few  breakthroughs, 
he  said,  was  getting  advice  columnist 
Ann  Landers  of  News  America  Syndi¬ 
cate  even  though  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  still  carries  her. 

Baumann  said  various  syndicates 
differ  on  their  approach  to  exclusiv¬ 
ity.  “Some  try  to  give  us  good  fea¬ 
tures  when  they  can,”  he  stated. 
“But  others  are  not  so  fair.”  He  cited 
one  instance  where  his  paper  ran  a 
feature  for  several  years  and  then, 
when  it  became  popular,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  pulled  it  for  sale  to  one  of  the 
Chicago  dailies. 

Lockwood  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  said  a  big  paper  that  does  some¬ 
thing  like  this  is  playing  “dirty  pool.” 

One  major  syndicate  executive 
requesting  anonymity  said,  “Syndi¬ 
cates  don’t  want  to  give  territory  to 
anybody.  They’re  pressured  into  it  by 


newspapers.  Exclusivity  is  not  a  con¬ 
spiracy  between  syndicates  and 
larger  newspapers.  Larger  newspap¬ 
ers  exert  their  muscle.”  Syndicates, 
he  stated,  would  rather  sell  their  fea¬ 
tures  to  as  many  papers  as  possible. 

“The  big  metros  are  in  the  driver’s 
seat,”  added  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  vice  president/national  sales 
director  Robert  Duffy. 

Cryer  in  Fort  Lauderdale  said  edi¬ 
tors  are  wrong  if  they  think  getting 
exclusive  rights  to  features  is  crucial 
to  their  papers’  success.  “Exclusivity 
may  help  get  some  sales,  but  it’s  not 
one  of  the  things  that’s  a  deciding 
factor,”  he  stated. 

When  it  comes  to  the  News/Sun- 
Sentinel,  Cryer  reported  that  he  never 
takes  exclusivity.  If  dailies  and  even 
small  weeklies  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
area  want  to  run  features  his  paper 
already  carries,  Cryer  said  they’re 
welcome  to  them.  Syndicate  people, 
he  added  with  a  laugh,  have  “fainted” 
over  this  News/Sun-Sentinel  policy. 

“All  I  really  want  to  do  is  compete 
on  an  even  basis  with  newspapers  in 
the  area,”  declared  Cryer.  “I  give 
them  the  same  opportunity  ....  It’s 
certainly  not  had  any  negative  impact 
on  the  growth  of  my  paper.” 

“I  think  territorial  exclusivity  is 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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silly,”  he  added,  “and  it’s  hypocriti¬ 
cal.  Papers  editorialize  about 
restraint  of  trade  and  monopoly  situa¬ 
tions  and  then  they  go  out  and  prac¬ 
tice  it.” 

He  said  the  News/Sun-Sentinel  has 
had  trouble  for  years  getting  certain 
features  carried  by  the  Miami  Herald, 
but  that  things  have  recently  eased 
somewhat.  Cryer  said,  by  way  of 
example,  that  his  paper  has  been  able 
to  buy  “The  Family  Circus”  by  Bil 
Keane  of  Cowles  Syndicate,  “Doones- 
bury”  by  Garry  Trudeau  of  Univer¬ 
sal,  and  the  “On  the  Right”  column 
by  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  of  Univer¬ 
sal. 

“With  a  couple  of  exceptions,  syn- 
dicates  have  been  much  more 
flexible  .  .  .  during  the  past  five 
years,”  said  Cryer.  “It’s  very 
encouraging.  I  hope  it  continues.” 

Syndicates,  of  course,  lose  some 
revenue  from  large  papers  when  they 
change  contracts  to  reduce  exclusiv¬ 
ity.  Cryer  said  he  consequently  may 
have  to  pay  a  “bunch  of  money”  for  a 
feature  that  was  formerly  just  in  the 
Herald — but  that  the  News/Sun-Sen- 
tinel  understands  this.  And  when  syn¬ 
dicates  give  his  paper  an  “even 
break,”  Cryer  said  he  is  more  willing 
to  do  business  with  them  on  other 
features. 

There  are  a  number  of  people,  how¬ 
ever,  who  defend  exclusivity — if  it  is 
not  abused. 

“The  lifeblood  of  any  newspaper  is 
presenting  news  and  features  that  no 
one  else  has,”  declared  Lockwood  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  “It’s  a  com¬ 
petitive  business  ....  I  say  vive  la 
difference.” 

Mort  Walker  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  said  a  market  with  no  exclusiv¬ 
ity  would  be  like  having  several 
“channels  on  tv  run  /  Love  Lucy." 
But  although  the  “Beetle  Bailey”  car¬ 
toonist  thinks  exclusivity  can  be  “a 
good  idea”  when  used  in  moderation, 
he  emphasized  that  it  should  only  be 
claimed  for  a  “limited”  territory. 
Suburban  papers,  he  observed,  need 
good  syndicated  features  too. 

“As  a  cartoonist,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  widest  possible  dissemi¬ 
nation  (of  my  feature),”  said  editorial 
cartoonist  and  “Flubs  &  Fluffs”  crea¬ 
tor  Jerry  Robinson  of  the  Cartoonists 
&  Writers  Syndicate.  But  the  past 
president  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Editorial  Cartoonists  and 
National  Cartoonists  Society  said  he 
can  see  “both  sides  of  the  issue.”  Big 
papers  are  an  important  source  of  pre¬ 
stige  and  revenue  for  a  feature ,  Robin¬ 
son  stated,  and  should  be  given  a 


Mort  Walker 
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“reasonable”  amount  of  exclusivity  if 
they  have  “substantial”  circulation  in 
a  given  territorial  area. 

“I  think  exclusivity  serves  a  pur¬ 
pose  when  it’s  not  abused,”  said 
Duffy.  “If  the  request  is  not  exces¬ 
sive,  we  go  along  with  it.” 

“I  believe  we  ought  to  get  news¬ 
papers  to  buy  the  smallest  possible 
exclusive  area  for  features  in  every 
case,”  declared  Hendin,  who  noted 
that  United  on  occasion  offers 
medium  and  small  papers  first  crack 
at  a  feature.  “But  exclusivity  can’t  be 
done  away  with  entirely.  You  might 
as  well  abolish  all  newspapers  and 
publish  one  uniform  paper.” 

“I  think  a  reasonable  amount  of 
territorial  exclusivity  is  not  only 
acceptable,  but  fair,”  stated  King  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  who  noted  that  his 
paper  has  more  circulation  in  some 
Washington  locales  than  the  home¬ 
town  paper.  And  he  added;  “It  is 
important  to  syndicates  that  major 
papers  buy  features.  That’s  what 
makes  features  successful.” 

Lockwood  said  major  metro  papers 
pay  “a  great  deal”  for  exclusivity. 
And  he  noted  that  they  take  “a  lot  of 
risks”  on  certain  new  features — he 
cited  “Doonesbury”  and  “Bloom 
County”  by  Berke  Breathed  of 
WPWG  as  examples — that  some 
medium  and  small  papers  don’t  want 
to  buy  until  they  become  popular  and 


established. 

In  a  way,  said  Duffy,  exclusivity 
can  be  viewed  as  a  “reward”  for  the 
“business  risk”  larger  papers  take 
when  buying  a  new  feature. 

“Then  there  are  some  small 
papers,”  he  continued,  “that  tried 
new  things  and  now  have  better  com¬ 
ics  pages  than  the  metro  daily  12  miles 
away.” 

Both  Lockwood  and  King  noted 
that  they  are  sympathetic  to  papers 
that  can’t  get  features  because  of 
exclusivity,  and  said  large  dailies 
shouldn’t  abuse  it.  In  addition  to  tak¬ 
ing  a  huge  territorial,  area,  this  abuse 
can  involve  buying  features  to  keep 
them  away  from  other  papers  and 
then  never  running  them. 

“Newspapers  shouldn’t  ‘ware¬ 
house’  features,”  said  Lockwood.  “1 
absolutely  deplore  that  practice.” 

“It’s  reprehensible,”  added  King, 
who  said  it  also  doesn’t  make  sense 
from  a  business  standpoint  to  pay  for 
something  that  isn’t  being  used. 

What  about  the  future?  Although 
some  of  those  interviewed  felt  there 
may  be  further  reductions  in  exclu¬ 
sivity — and  one  felt  the  practice  might 
end — most  believe  it  will  not  disap¬ 
pear  any  time  soon. 

“Stranger  things  have  happened,” 
said  Cryer.  “But  I  don’t  think  terri¬ 
torial  exclusivity  is  going  to  go  away 
entirely  in  the  near  future.” 


Breathed  on  mend  after  accident 


The  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  will  offer  old  strips  to  the  870 
daily,  Sunday,  and  college  “Bloom 
County”  clients  while  cartoonist 
Berke  Breathed  recovers  from  a  seri¬ 
ous  back  injury  suffered  in  an  ultra¬ 
light  plane  crash  January  22. 

Breathed,  28,  was  in  satisfactory 
condition  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital  in 
Albuquerque  earlier  this  week  after 
successful  six-hour  surgery  on  a  com¬ 
pression  fracture  of  the  vertebra. 
There  was  no  paralysis. 

Before  the  accident.  Breathed  had 
completed  daily  strips  through  Febru- 


Berke  Breathed 


ary  8  and  Sunday  ones  through  Febru¬ 
ary  23.  WPWG  sales  manager  A1 
Leeds  said  January  28  that  it  might  be 
four  to  eight  weeks  before  Breathed 
resumes  “Bloom  County.” 
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JOURNAUSM  CATALOGUE 

HEALTH 

JOURNALISM,  CARTOON  ART,  News¬ 
papers,  Photograghy,  Autographs, 
Media.  Send  $2  applicable  to  order  to 
"Bill  The  Booky",  PO  Box  6228,  L.I.C. 
NY  11106  (718)728-4791. 

"KEEPING  CHILDREN  HEALTHY"  by 
Kathleen  Doheny  gives  the  latest  on  what 
health  professionals  are  saying  about 
taking  care  of  children.  It's  just  one 
biweekly  column  in  our  weekly  news 

CARTOONS 

consumers,  healthful  travel,  fitness  and 
dental  care.  Plus  timely  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  on  health  and  medicine.  Our 
6,000  words  each  week  come  to  you  by 
mail  or  electronically  at  a  remarkably  low 
cost.  Send  for  a  sample  or  free  trial. 
International  Medical  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  257  Park  Avenues.,  New  York,  NY 
10010. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment. 
Church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzles,  humorous  cartoons,  other 
quality  features  for  the  weekly  editor 
(offset).  Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box 
995,  Newnan  GA  30264;  (404) 
253-5355. 

CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

"We're  living  longer,  we're  retiring  from 
the  work  force  earlier  &  we've  more  time 
for  leisure  reading,  and  newspapers 
must  pay  more  attention  to  our  needs." 
So  writes  a  reader  to  "SENIOR  CLINIC" 
America's  only  column  by  a  specialist 
physician  who  addresses  exclusively  the 
medical  problems  of  later  life.  Now  in 
6th  year.  (Featured  weekly  since  1982 
in  Rochester  NY  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle).  Take  a  free  trial  and  let  your  read¬ 
ers  decide.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Macln- 
nis,  HFM  Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box 
307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J 
2J7,  (403)  973-2361. 

Bill  Wallace's  current  affairs  column  is 
thoughtful,  witty  and  develops  a  follow¬ 
ing.  Why  be  without  it?  The  80s.  Box 
15,  Fraser,  NY  13753. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie 
reviews,  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

BOXING 

BOXING  -  Established  weekly  column 
of  boxing  commentary.  Well  written, 
provocative.  Excellent  offbeat  sports 
feature  about  controversial,  high  inter¬ 
est  subject  often  underestimated  by 
editors.  Will  cultivate  new  readership. 
Won't  cost  much  in  space/money  for 
trial.  Samples.  Jon  Piper,  Sports  News 
Service,  44  Lufkin  Point  Rd.,  Essex, 
MA  01929.  (617)  768-7165. 

REAL  ESTATE 

"HOUSE  CALLS”-Oklahoman,  Miami 
Herald,  Sun-Times,  100  others.  Lively, 
lucid  800-word  Q&A  weekly  on  real 
estate.  11th  year,  8  national  awards. 
Edith  Lank,  240  Hemingway,  Roches¬ 
ter,  NY  14620.  (716)  473-4973. 
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PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Drive 

Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 

ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 

1801  Exposition  -  Austin,  TX  78703 
(512)  476-3950 

SHOPPER  BROKER 

John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 
Serving  all  parts  of  the  country 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 

Appraisers  •  BROKERS  •  Consultants 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Suite  501 

4000  Albermarle  St.,  NW 
Washington,  D.(J.  20016 
(202)  628-1133 

Serving  Publishers  since  1959. 

Over  300  newspapers  Sold. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

16  YEAR  OLD  WEEKLY  in  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  city  in  San  Diego  county.  Solid  ad 
base.  Unlimited  potential.  $60,000 
gross  last  year.  Will  consider  all  offers 
made  by  April  1.  13046  Bonito  Vista, 
Poway  ()A  (619)744-2219. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(8  1  3)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
oblieation  of  course. 

25  YEAR-OLD  suburban  weekly- 
commercial  web  plant-small  daily-and 
TMC  shopper  for  sale.  Owner 
exhausted.  Gross  $1,850,000.  Solid 
profit  for  four  years.  Price  $1,250,000. 
Owner  wants  immediate  sale.  Principals 
reply  to  Box  9608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Brokers  •  Consultants  •  Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 

PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 

Fournier  Media  Senrice  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 

John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 

IDAHO  WEEKLY 

250,000  gross,  $50,000  cash  flow  to 
buyer.  Land  and  building  included. 
General  manager  will  stay.  Bob  Houk 
(602)398-9112. 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 

PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

SOUTHEASTERN  MICHIGAN  weekly 
tabloid  in  high  growth  area — projected 
1.5  billion  worth  of  new  business 
growth  in  next  five  years.  Adjudicated 
weekly  with  4  different  editions.  117 
years  old,  $500,000  gross  sales,  23K 
circulation.  Principals  only.  $650,000. 
Box  9326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 

31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

COUNTY  SEAT  Twice  weekly  plus  TMC. 
Zone  5.  NEW  ENGLAND  Weekly  plus 
TMC.  Excellent  property.  $425,000. 
OHIO  Weekly  resort  area.  Below  gross. 
James  A.  Martin  Associates,  P(j  Box 
798,  Dublin  OH  43017.  (614) 
889-9747. 

John  E.  van  der  Linden 
Broker-Consultant  (712)  336-2805 
Box  275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA  51360 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 

Office:  (913)  236-5400 

HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  WOMEN'S 
monthly  newspaper  serving  upscale  NE 
market.  $250,000. 

STILL-GROWING  177-YEAR  OLD 
weekly  serving  picturesque  central  NY 
State.  $225,000. 

SUBURBAN  MICHIGAN  weekly  senring 
growing,  affluent  communities.  Priced 
well  below  gross  of  $400,000. 
UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY.  Monthly 
tabloid  sen/ing  fast-growing  NE  parents 
market.  $225,000. 

WEEKLY  SPORTS  NEWS  PAPER  cover- 
ing  major  Florida  University. 
$225,000. 

CONTACT: 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

4000  Albemarle  Street,  NW,  Suite  501 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 
(2(32)628-1133. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 

ESrP  CLASSIFIEDS 

GET  THEM 

THE  BUSINESS! 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  1,  1986 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES: 

Let  profit  be  your  incentive  with  this 
money-making  property.  One  newspap¬ 
er,  two  editions  serving  recreation  rich 
Northwest  Iowa  towns  10  miles  apart. 
Exclusive  listing  includes  two  remod¬ 
eled  buildings,  professional  print  shop, 
22,000  circulation  common  supple¬ 
ment.  Award-winning  newspaper  is 
school,  city  legal.  No  competition. 
Perfect  husband/wife,  for  executive  1 
seeking  change  of  pace.  Down 
payment.  Balance  carried.  Inquiries  to: 
Terry  Holub,  Box  550,  Holstein  lA 
51025.  (712)368-2726. 
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NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
(212)  675^0 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Ire., 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive, 
Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS  66205 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY  community  tabloid, 
two  years  old,  circulation  25K,  sunny, 
booming  Phoenix  area.  Total  price 
$25,000.  (602)  938-2742.  PO  Box 
6034,  Glendale,  AZ  85312. 


NORTHWEST  SUBURBAN  Weeklies 
$4.6  million.  High  growth  area. 
CALIFORNIA  SHOPPER  $2.3  million. 
Great  growth  potential. 

OREGON  SUBURBAN  Weekly 
$300,000.  Good  Potential. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  Weekly 
$320,000.  Profitable.  Includes  Bldg. 
WESTERN  WASHINGTON  Weekly 
$250,000.  Includes  building. 
EASTERN  WASHINGTON  Weekly 
$75,000.  First  owner  opportunity. 
NEVADA  RANCHING  Monthly 
$250,000.  Includes  building. 
EASTERN  WASHINGTON  Weekly 
$30,000.  $5000  down. 

WASHINGTON  SUBURBAN  Weekly 
$300,000.  25%  down. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICE  PO  Box 
5789,  Bend  OR  97708  Ph. 
503-389-3277. 


WEEKLY  OUTDOOR  tab  (first  issue  5/9) 
covering  Zone  8  state  needs  capital 
and/or  working  partner  with  expertise  in 
management  of  ad  development,  circu¬ 
lation,  promotion.  Tremendous 
demand,  no  competition  for  state's 
400,000  resident  fishing/hunting 
licenses  with  expansion  to  other  states 
likely.  Paid  circulation  1500;  growing 
with  exceellent  potential; 
(602)253-7388  evenings. 

Weekly  newspaper— North  of  Dallas— 
metroplex.  Top  growth  area.  The  Van 
Alstyne  Leader  (214)  482-5253  or 
482-6260. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Media  corporation  seeks  to  acquire 
shopper,  newspaper.  Penny  Saver  chain 
in  Long  Island-Queens  market  area. 
Present  management  may  remain  if 
desired.  Preferably  million  dollar  gross 
plus.  Reply  in  confidence  for  prompt 
reply  to  Box  9656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  ACQUISITIONS 
We  represent  key  individuals  and  chains 
seeking  to  acquire  dailies.  If  you're 
considering  a  sale  of  your  paper,  it  pays 
to  contact  us,  first.  W.B.  Grimes.&  Co., 
4000  Albemarle  St,  NW,  Suite  501, 
Washington  D.C.  20016.  (202) 
628-1133. 

“Serving  Newspaper  Publishers 
Since  1959” 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

SHOULD  YOU  OWN  a  weekly?  Read 
"How  to  Purchase  a  Newspaper  and 
Succeed"  by  editor — publisher — broker 
Jay  Brodell.  $22.50  to  Mountain  West 
Pub  Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction, 
Colo^81502^^^_^^^^_ 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


PROFESSIONAL  SALES  TRAINING  and 
counseling  for  carriers.  Weekly  and 
daily  pubMcations.  Zone  2.  PO  Box 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
(314)625-2315 

TELEMARKETING  SALES  &  CONSUL¬ 
TANTS  for  the  newspaper  industry. 
"Quantity  With  Quality."  Call  Teleforce 
(516)  794-1500. 

TEMPORARY  MANAGEMENT,  projects 
by  top  reputation  shirt-sleeves  director. 
Jim  (;rowl,  consultant  (503)472-8282. 

ENGINEERING  A 
INSTALLATIONS 

Dan-Bar  Industrial  Contractors 

We  move  and  install  new  and  used 
printing  press  equipment.  Electrical, 
Piping,  Rigging  Total  Turn  Key  Job. 
Contact  Mr.  Arnold  C.  Rose  (305) 
293-4985. 

CONSULTAtrrS  1 

S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS  j 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program, 
installations  and  repairs.  20  years 
experience.  Phone  (705)  673-6607. 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 

Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 

COMPUTERS 

COMPUTER  PRINTERS 

Your  best  source  for  letter-qualtiy,  dot¬ 
matrix,  high-speed  and  laser  page  print¬ 
ers  from  Tl,  DEC,  Printronix,  Datapro¬ 
ducts,  NEC  and  others. 

IDEAL  TECHNOLOGIES 
(213)827-9023 

MYCRO-TEK  front-end  system  with  8 
terminals,  typesetter  interfaces,  print¬ 
er,  disk  drives,  spare  parts  kit.  Best 
offer.  Call  Gordon  (602)898-6484. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000+  $65,758  + 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our 
publisher  developed  packages  will  fit 
easily  into  your  office.  Single  or  multi¬ 
zone  versions  available  for  the  IBM  PC 
or  TANDY  microcomputers.  Our 
BASIC-400  starter  system  costs  under 
$6000.  This  includes  the  computer, 
printer  and  billing  software  for  up  to 
400  customers.  Call  or  write  to  Jim 
Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk,  Publisher 
Control  Systems,  223  W  5th,  Shawano 
Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. 

474,  Holbrook  NY  11741. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  ; 
spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  I 
conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes  ; 

Bottom  wrappers  ! 

Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers  I 
Baldwin  Count-0- Veyors  106's  ' 

Truck  Loaders  I 

Sheridan  48P  i 

45“  90*  Floor  Curves  I 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter  ! 

Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines  I 

Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
NORTH»ST  INDUSTRIES  1 

(213)  256-4791  i 


Cheshire  for  newspapers.  BH  Ink  Jet  I 
Printer/line  labeller.  (703)  521-1089,  ■ 
Curtis.  I 

2100  gallon  Bulk  Ink  Tank,  also  Cutler- 1 
Hammer  light  duty  wire  Conveyer  drive  ; 
and  3  turns.  Fifteen  foot  power  conveyer  | 
table  and  ten  foot  protable  power  con-  I 
veyer  table.  Contact  Ron  Gates;  Killeen 
Daily  Herald,  Killen,  Texas  (817)  634-  ' 
2125.  ; 


AVAILABLE  NOW  FOR  ITC  CREDIT  i 
Muller  227  inserters,  231  stackers 
Muller  259/270  counter  stackers 
Kansa  320  inserters,  1981-82  I 

AMPAG  in-line  strapper,  $2,000  I 

IDAB  BOTTOM  WRAPS,  ; 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563  | 


NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  I 
SHERIDAN  11-48P  INSERTER  WITH  ! 
11  HOPPERS  j 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO  I 
40,000  PER  HOUR.  I 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu¬ 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR 
EXISTING  MACHINE.  I 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH  , 
Hopoers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH  j 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET  j 

THRUPUT.  I 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System  i 
for  Sheridan  inserters.  ; 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters.  i 
Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines.  j 


NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and  ! 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment.  i 


ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 


INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND  I 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO  i 
PROVIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM 
YOUR  PLANT. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01722 
_ (617)  481-8562 _ 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  wire  conveyors.  Stan-  i 
dard  flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufac¬ 
tures  wire  tyers.  (213)  256-4791. 

SHERIDAN  48P  8  into  1  remanufac¬ 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed' 
in  your  plant,  training  progr^im; 
included.  i 

Northeast  Industries  ‘ 

(213)  256-4791. 


STEPPER  Model  74  QFL  Vt  folder/ 1 
labeler,  damaged.  Also  used  IBM  i 
system  34  CPU.  Call  David  Mathis  or 
Jeff  Scott  (502)443-1771.  1 


7  Cuttler  Hammer  Mark  V  Counter 
Stackers.  Running  every  day  on  a 
650,000  product.  Good  condition, 
super  price.  The  Detroit  News 
(313)826-7013  Jack  Delphy. 


DIDDE  GLASER  KANSA  inserting 
machine,  3  into  1.  Excellent  condition 
$16,500. 

Bill  Schneider  414  784  0110 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 

357-0196. _ 

•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
•FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW  JOURNAL 
has  almost  1,000  used  padlocks  avail¬ 
able  at  reasonable  rates. 

We  have  abus  disks,  abus  padlocks, 
American  305  types  plus  assorted  K- 
Jack,  master  and  small  Americans. 
Prices  from  $2.(X)  to  $4.00  each,  plus 
freight. 

Keyed-alike  series  of  varying  amounts 
available.  All  locks  are  in  perfect  work¬ 
ing  order. 

For  additional  information  contact  Ed 

Beck  at  1-702-383-0242. _ 

USED  EQUIPEMNT  INVENTORY  SALE. 
Sandmar  Vertical  Camera;  CompuKwik 
S  Processor,  w/MDR  and  Spare  parts 
kit;  line  conditioned  Log  E  Lith  Proces¬ 
sor;  Canon  Fax;  Waxer;  dryer  and  misc. 
equipment.  Call  Bill  Peters,  Operations 
Manager  at  Lesher  Communications 
Inc.,  (707)  575-8282. 


_ NEWSPRINT _ 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHReNS  Pulp  &  Paper  Gorp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

(2)COMPUGRAPHIC  Advantage  II 
$10,500  each.  Also  1  input  terminal 
MDT  350  $1,500.  All  well  maintained 
and  in  excellent  condition.  Contact  Jim 
Mason  (305)  461-2050. 


AM,  CG,  VGC.  Buy,  Sell  Rent.  $150  per 
month  and  up.  30  day  warranty.  Weber 
(216)  729-2858. 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)  439-1942. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  7200,  GC  with  30  strips,  etc.,  also: 
COMPUWRITER,  GC,  strips,  etc.  Both 
negotiable.  (919)  368-2222. 

CG  8600-45  pica— 350  fonts — 
excellent  condition.  Inland, 
(800)255-6746. _ 

COMP  IV  B  HR,  With  Parts  Kit,  $4500; 
COMP  IV  B  HR  (Model  48),  $3000; 
CG7200 1C  HEADLINER,  14-72  Pt.,  43 
Strips,  $1750. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
"Buy  for  the  least" 

“Sell  for  the  most” 

(216)  562-5000 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


CHEMCO  SPARTAN  III  Camera,  GAM  III 
Densitometer,  NiKon  19”  lens, 
$18,000; 

(2)  KURZWEIL  KDEM  OCR'S  with  8/ 
1600  BPI  Drives,  $11,000.  ea; 

ECRM  5300L  AUTOREADER,  Used  only 
30  Mrs.,  $7500. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

EDITWRITER  7300  incl.  fonts,  good,  5 
yrs.,  $5,200,  Tom  Stein, 
(813)294-5511. 


EDIT  7500  II  HR,  Rev.  Lead,  Ruling, 
$6750; 

EDIT  7700  HR,  Rev.  D,  $7250; 

EDIT  2750,  $2500. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


FOR  SALE:  Log  E  Model  RAP  20 
processor.  Excellent  condition.  Spare 
parts.  $2,000.  Carl  Vinson  - 
(601)842-2611.  _ 


HARRIS  2200  equipment  for  sale.  A 
TCU  and  four  channels  and  VDTs.  Call 
(201)  265-2448  between  10AM  and 
6PM. 


HARRIS  TXT  system,  font  etc.  CG  9000 
keyboards,  font  library  etc.  (703) 
521-1089,  Curtis. 


MCS  10  8400,  Preview,  2  Term.,  4 
Floppies,  512K,  Ruling,  Permakwik 
with  Drier,  Furniture,  $29,000; 
MYCRO-TEK  1100  FRONT  END,  (1) 
Terminal,  (1)  Floppy,  (8)  Fonts,  Class  Ad 
S/W,  Spare  Parts  Kit,  (2)  Unisetter  Driv¬ 
ers,  $10,000. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

MCS  8400/8600  systems.  Buy,  sell 
and  broker.  Inland,  (800)255-6746. 

Trendsetters  fully  reconditioned,  2 
fonts  $7950. 

VideoSetter  2414,  2  grids,  $4950. 
VideoSetter  Universal,  8  grids,  $8950. 
Call  GRAPH-X  (215)  439-1942. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  with  8  type 
grids  and  reverse  leading.  Five  years 
old.  Mint  condition.  Under  service 
contract  for  5  years.  $5000  or  best 
offer.  Call  Candy  at  (312)948-8600 
Ext.  564. 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL,  Rev.  Lead, 
Preview  Controller,  $9000; 
VIDEOSETTER  PREVIEW,  $1250; 

CG  UNIFIED  COMPOSER,  8  Rack  Op¬ 
tion,  X-Keyboard,  $1500. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 


PRESSES 


NEWTTmO 

BCACHINES 

$12,400.00 


New  Power  Strap  PSN-2  auto- 
matio  tying  machines  (25  to 
28  BPM)  available  immediate¬ 
ly  with  warranty.  Installa¬ 
tion  and  service  support 
available.  High  speed  model 
with  side  guides  and  bundle 
stop  -  $13,900.00. 


GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1/2"  cutoff  end 
folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 
IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)O,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 
NEED  MORE  COLOR? 

•OFFSET 

•FLEXO 

•LETTERPRESS 
LET  US  ADD  NEW  OR  USED 
•HUMPS 
•DECKS 
•UNITS 

WE  ALSO  HAVE... 

•USED  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
•NEW  PRESS  DRIVE  SYSTEMS 
•RTP  UPGRADES 
•PUMP  &  RAIL  INK  SYSTEMS 
PUBLISHERS  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
3230  Commander  Drive 
Carrollton,  Texas  75006 
(214)  931-2312 


SIX  GOSS  METRO 
UNITS 


2-Units  Available 
4-Unlts  Sold  &  On  Edition 

m*"  Cutoff 
55*  or  56*  web  width 
Pump  and  rail  inking  system 
Arranged  for  60,0(X)  P.P.H. 
Double  2:1  Folder 

Equipment  In  storage  ond 
priced  for  immediate  sole, 
delivery  and  Installation. 


Contoct:  Ken  Kniceley 
Charleston  WV  Newspapers 
(304)  348-5118 


HARRIS 

-N-1650,  6  units,  1982,  22  3/4". 
-V-22,  4  units,  1970. 

-V-15D,  8  units,  1980. 

-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard",  5  units. 

GOSS 

-"Metroliner”,  6  units,  3  half  decks, 
22”,  2:1  folders,  1981. 

-Urbanite,  6  units,  2  folders,  Cary 
pasters,  900  series. 

-SSC  (Community,  8  units,  1982. 

KING 

-Colorking,  5  units,  KJ8. 

-Colorking,  2  units,  KJ4. 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


EXCLUSIVE  OFFERING 
GOSS  METRO 
ADD-ON 
22  3/4”  Cutoff 


1  —  Unit 
1  —  Half  Deck 
Available  Immediately 


HALL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
24400  Sperry  Drive 
Westlake,  Ohio  44145 
(216)  835-0700 


Inland  Newspaper  Machineiry 
Corp. 

Lenexa,  KS 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-23$2 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary's 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, ! 

drives  and  accessories  j 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  SSC  Commuity  4  high  plus  3 
mono  21  Vi  cutoff 

Goss  Urbanite  1200  Series  Half  folder 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 

4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766  j 

Goss  suburban  6  units,  2  folders  1  w/ 
double  parallel.  All  units  running 
circumfrential. 

Harris  8  unit  V  15A  as  is  or  completely 
refurbished.  50  HP  drive  Harris  V125A 
add  on  units  completely  refurbished  I 
Harris  V-25  add  on  units  (two) 
completely  refurbished 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse,  deliverly,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
MIRACLE^INDUSTRIES  INC. 
(203)264-1802  Telex  140186 

HOE  COLORMATIC-22  3/4"  cutoff 
8  units  1  double  3:2  folder 

5  color  cylinders 
1  color  half  deck 

8  fully  automatic  reels 
GE  motors  and  drive  -  3  years  old 
Northeast  Industries 

(213)  256-4791 


TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K&F  Dilitho 
saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip  slitter 
GOSS  MARK  V  ADD-ON 
Excellent  Condition 

9  -  Standard  units 

4  -  Half  decks 

1  -  Color  cylinder 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  3/4" 
cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

Goss  color  halfdecks  -  ABO 

5  Goss  digital  reels 

4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  double  3:2  folder  (23 
9/16''cutoff) 

1  Gosss  uniflow  (2:1)  double 
folder;  1  Goss  digital  3-arm 
reel,  tension  and  paster 
INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


8  Cary  auto-pasters  45-40,  2  groups  of 
2  over  2,  R/L  sides.  MFG  1982.  Inte¬ 
grated  roll-lifts,  in-feeds.  Available 
now. 

Bell-Camp  Inc. 

_ (201)796-8442 _ 

8  UNIT  GEMINI  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
4  Stacked  Units,  Brush  Dampeners, 
21 VV"  cut-off  X  36”,  Two  Collecting 
Jaw  Folders,  One  (jemini  Vii  page 
folder.  Three  Automatic  Autopasters. 
Call  S.  Juhasz  (716)876-6410. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Goss  SSC.  5  units  with  circ  register, 
folder,  60  HP.  1979.  Very  good 
mechanics  and  appearance. 

ONE  tkrrporation 

(404)458-9351 _ Telex700563 

E&P  Classified 
Advertising 
11  W.  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY 
10011. 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
7-units  SC  press  1976-79 
1-3/C  space  UOP  units  1979 
6-units  1976 

1-SC  1/2-1/4  folder  50  horsepower 
1979 

1- SC  combination  1/2-1/4-D/P  40 
horse¬ 
power  1976 

2- units  press  1969  oil  bath  20  horse- 
powerdrive 

I  3-Community  add-on  units  1971-68 
I  l-Goss  Community  1/2-1/4  folder  25 
horse  powerdrive 

NEWSKING 

4-units  1969-73  side  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register,  KJ6  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1- V15A  balloon  former  1979 

2- Butler  splicers  1978 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  us  for  Installation  prices 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND,  WA  98292 
_ (206)  387-0097 _ 

I  Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


FOUR  UNIT  Color  King,  folder 
2  unit  Color  King,  folder 
(2)four  unit  pacers,  folders 
2  unit  C  &  P  perfector,  18  x  24, 
sheeter  and  folder 
Todd  (201)652-7270. 


GOSS,  4  UNIT  Community  oil.  6  web 
folder,  25  h.p.  drive,  rebuilt.  Available 
immediately.  $195,()00. 

I  Goss  8  unit  S/C.  Two  folders,  rebuilt. 

!  Available  March.  $430,000. 

Goss  1100  series  Suburban  floor  unit, 
rebuilt.  Available  immediately. 
$33,500. 

Community  add  on  units  REBUILT- 
immediate  delivery.  $42,500  FOB. 
Dauphin  Graphic  Machines 
Box  573 

Elizabethville  PA  17023 
(717)362-3286 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


AVAILABLE  NOW  FOR  ITC  CREDIT 
GOSS  SSC,  5  units  1978-9 
Daily  King  II,  6  units  1977-9 
Harris  V  ISA,  2  units  1976 
Goss  COMMUNITY  ADD-ON  units 
1971 

Harris  1650,  4  units,  1974 
Goss  URBANITE  3  color  unit 
Harris  845,  10  units,  1979-80 
News  King,  3  units,  KJ8,  1982 
ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
5  Unit  Color  King  with  KJ6 
folder.  Complete  press  or  add¬ 
on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II  with  KJ8 
folder  mfg.  1983,  like  new, 
available  now,  see  to  appreciate. 

4  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community. 

4  Unit  Goss  Community,  Comm¬ 
unity  folder,  oil  bath 
3  Unit  Goss  Community,  Commun¬ 
ity  C-931  folder 

3  Unit  Urbanite  U-705,  2  mono 
printing  units,  one  tri-color 
and  1/2  page  Urbanite  folder. 

2  V-15A  add-on  units,  mfg.  i 

1968. 

6  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder,  upper 
former  and  30  HP  drive. 

7  Unit/2  folder  V-15A  -  4  units 
1975;  2  units  1977;  1  unit 
1979.  Available  -  June  1986 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial 
web  press  with  combination 
folder,  can  be  used  for  news¬ 
paper  and/or  commercial  appli¬ 
cations. 

8  Goss  fully  digital  RTP’s  for 
Urbanite  press. 

3  Add-on  Goss  Community  units  -  mfg. 
1972. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 

TOP  DOLLAR  FOR  YOUR  PRESS.  Inter- 
national  specialist  buys,  sells  and 
trades  any  model,  any  condition.  Have 
qualified  buyers  in  over  30  countries 
and  U.S. 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS 
(619)421-6962  Telex:  695073 

Urbanite  U-897  add-on  units,  4  floor- 
mounted,  2  stacked,  also  has  complete 
press  with  2/3-100  H.P.  Fincor  motors 
and  folder. 

Bell-Camp  Inc. 

_ (201)796-8442 _ 

Urbanite  1/4  page  folder  (Cole)  for 
pre-1000  series  folders.  Available  now. 
Without  previous  usage.  $18,500. 
Bell-Camp  Inc. 

_ (201)796-8442 _ 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4". 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  ballons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used  I 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder  I 

Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machine^  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Custom  Built  deliver  table  for  Goss  S-C 
folder;  also  cross-perf  and  parallel  fold 
cylinder.  Call  Vince  at  805-656-6565. 

HARRIS  JF4  or  JFIO  Folder.  Immediate 
Need.  Contact; 

John  Quirk 

MPG  Communications 
PO  Box  959 
Plymouth,  MA  02360 
(617)  746-5555 

I  WANTED  TO  BUY  I 


HELP  WANTED 


Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation.  Must 
be  in  good  operating  condition. 
Reply  Box  9627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANT  TO  BUY:  A  good  custom  built 
3-knife  trimmer.  Contact  K.  Lesnar, 
(605)339-3633. 


HELP 

WANTED 


QUALITY  PROGRAM  seeks  tenure-track 
undergraduate  assistant  professor  to 
teach  basic  and  advanced  public- 
relations  and  introduction  to  mass 
communications  and  ideally  journalistic 
skills,  reporting,  ethics,  history  or  law. 
Start  September  11,  1986.  Must  have 
Ph.D  or  ABD  in  mass  communications 
or  related  field.  Nine-month  salary 
minimum:  $19,348.  Send  letter, 
resume,  undergraduate  and  graduate 
records  to  Robert  Shipman,  Director, 
Mass  Communications  Institute, 
Mankato  State  University,  Mankato, 
MN  56001  by  March  3,  1986.  Refer¬ 
ences  (3)  should  be  sent  by  their  writers 
to  Shipman.  Mankato  State  University 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

ROOSEVELT  UNIVERSITY  seeks  visit- 
ing  assistant  or  associate  professor  for 
development  of  electronic  newsroom 
and  new  and  revised  curriculum  under 
federal  grant.  Master's  or  Ph.D  with 
minimum  two  years  experience 
required.  Initial  one-year  appointment; 
renewal  possible.  To  $30,000  for 
12-month  contract.  No  teaching  duties 
for  at  least  one  semester.  Application 
deadline  March  15.  Affirmative  action, 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Applica¬ 
tions  to:  ()harles-(3ene  McDaniel,  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Roosevelt  University,  430  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  II  60605. 

JOURNALISTS-IN-RESIDENCE 
Applications  invited:  Colorado  State 
University/Gannett  Foundation 
Journalists-in-Residence.  Each  visitor 
spends  three  weeks  on  campus  to  teach 
and  counsel  students  and  profession¬ 
als.  Spring  and  Fall  1986  terms. 
Stipend  $1500,  transportation  paid, 
apartment  provided.  1986  visitors  will 
be  chosen  from: 

Health/medical/science  writer 

Graphic  designer 

Copy  editor 

Ombudsman 

Businss  writer 

Must  be  current  full-time  newspaper 
employee.  Professional  experience 
essential.  Teaching  experience  not 
required.  Resumes,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  by  February  28,  to:  Professor 
Garrett  Ray,  Department  of  Technical 
Journalism,  CSU,  Fort  Collins,  CO 
80523.  Phone  (303)  491-5132. 


JOURNALISM  TENURE  TRACK  POSI-  , 
TION.  Ph.D.  preferred;  professional  | 
experience  and  demonstrated  teaching  | 
competence  required.  Teach  journalism  i 
skills  courses.  Rank-  Assistant  Profes-  i 
sor.  Salary-  $21,000  to  $25,000  for  ! 
nine  months.  Possible  summer  teach-  ' 
ing  additional.  Deadline  for  application-  { 
March  15,  1986.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  vita  including  names  and  I 
addresses  of  at  least  three  references  | 
tO:  Dr.  Don  B.  Morlan,  Chairperson,  | 
Department  of  Communication.  Univer-  ; 
sity  of  Dayton,  Dayton  OH  45469.  i 
University  of  Dayton  is  an  equal  I 
employment/affirmative  action  ; 
employer.  j 

JOURNALISM:  Faculty  member  to  ' 
teach  news-editorial  and  communica¬ 
tion  core  courses,  do  research  and  work  I 
with  graduate  students  in  research  or  ! 
professional  degree  programs.  Rank  I 
open,  salary  competitive.  News  experi-  I 
ence  and  Ph.D.  required.  Quantitative  ' 
research  credentials  preferred.  Doctoral  j 
candidates  who  have  completed  all  but  ; 
dissertation  are  encouraged  to  apply,  j 
Associate  professorship  requires  record  ; 
of  effective  teaching,  research.  Full  : 
professorship  also  required  national  | 
reputation.  Appointment  begins  Aug  > 
16,  1986.  Application  deadline:  Feb  ' 
15  or  until  filled.  Send  letter,  resume  | 
and  names,  addresses  and  telephone  ! 
numbers  of  three  current  references  to  , 
Faculty  Search  Commitee,  School  of 
Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  Universi-  ! 
ty,  Carbondale,  IL  62901.  SlU-C  is  an  ; 
equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  j 
employer.  | 

TENURE  TRACK  POSITION  with  exten-  ! 
sion,  research,  teaching  duties  at  asso-  | 
ciate  professor  or  professor  level.  | 
Providing  information  support  for  exten-  : 
sion  educational  and  agricultural  j 
research  programs  make  up  a  major  j 
share  of  duties.  Advising  students  i 
majoring  in  agricultural  journalism  and  ' 
teaching  undergraduate  communica-  i 
tions  courses  in  College  of  Agriculture  ' 
are  major  teaching  duties.  Earned  : 
doctorate  is  required  with  one  or  more  ' 
degrees  in  journalism/communications.  ' 
Applicants  need  5  to  10  years  profes-  ; 
sional  experience  as  a  journalist,  | 
communicator,  and/or  teacher.  Journa-  , 
listic  writing  and  leadership  skills  espe-  I 
dally  important.  Knowledge  of  and  | 
appreciation  for  agricultur  would  be 
valuable.  Application  deadline  March 
3,  1986.  Send  resume  to  Richard  L. 
Lee,  1-98  Agriculture,  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia,  Columbia  MO 
65211  (314)822-2480. _ 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh  ' 
seeks  to  fill  a  vacancy  at  the  assistant/  | 
associate  professor  level  in  its  news- 
editorial  sequence  for  Fall  Semester, 
1986.  The  position  is  tenure-track; 
salaiy  is  competitive.  Course  responsi¬ 
bilities  include  news  writing,  editing, 
reporting,  and  feature  writing;  there  is  a 
possibility  of  course  development  to 
take  advantage  of  applicant's  interests 
and  experience.  A  doctorate  is 
preferred,  but  a  master's  with  signific¬ 
ant  professional  experience  is 
necessary. 

The  university  has  a  special  fund  for  I 
supporting  faculty  research  and  profes-  j 
sional  growth  and  development.  Facutly  | 
are  supported  in  seeking  extramural  i 
funding  where  appropriate.  | 

Please  send  a  letter  of  application,  vita,  I 
and  names  of  three  references  to  Gary 
Coll,  Department  of  Journalism,  UW- 
Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54901.  screen¬ 
ing  of  candidates  will  begin  Febuary  15. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Oshkosh  is 
an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ANGELO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  a 
head  for  its  Department  of  Journalism 
at  the  rank  of  Assistant  or  Associate 
Professor.  Will  teach  nine  semester 
hours  of  undergraduate  news-editorial 
courses  and  supporting  journalism 
courses,  advise  one  or  more  campus 
publications,  and  administer  the 
department  with  strong  emphasis  on 
planning  to  meet  the  needs  for  trained 
journalists,  primarily  in  the  West  Texas 
region.  Must  maintain  and  promote 
good  professional  relationships,  and 
coordinate  the  departmental  activities 
with  the  regional  news  media  and  with 
other  off-campus  groups.  Ph.D.  or 
M.A.  degree  supported  by  sufficient 
professional  news  experience  required. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  three  years  in 
news  operations  of  commercial  news 
media  and  a  minimun  of  three  years  of 
university  teaching  or  administrative 
experience.  Salary  competitive,  plus 
attractive  University  fringe  benefits. 
San  Angeic  is  in  the  Texas  Sun  Belt. 
Application  deadline:  open,  but  may  be 
closed  any  time  after  March  1,  1986. 
Address  inquires  to:  Dean  Fred  Mahler, 
College  of  Professional  Studies,  Angelo 
State  University,  San  Angelo  TX 
76909.  An  affirmative  action,  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


I  CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
j  SACRAMENTO,  seeks  an  assistant/ 

I  associate  professor  to  teach  courses  in 
1  graphic  arts.  The  Journalism  Depart- 
j  ment  position  requires  some  expertise 
and  experience  in  two  subject  areas,  the 
[successful  candidate  will  teach 
commercial  print  production  and 
{  design,  and  be  proficient  and  exper- 
:  ienced  in  the  general  area  of  Graphic 
design.  This  will  include  basic  princi- 
i  pies  and  curriculum  needs  of  graphic 
i  design,  as  well  as  corporate  design  ad 
I  pacteging,  and  grid  system  theory.  The 
;  minimum  level  of  education  will  be  a 
i  master's  degree  with  a  Ph.D.  preferred. 
The  candidate  must  also  have  demon¬ 
strated  teaching  ability  as  well  as 
profession  experience. 

Apply  to:  Professor  Ralph  Talbert, 
Chair,  Selection  Committee,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  California  State 
University,  Sacramento,  6000  J  Street, 
Sacramento  CA  95819.  An  Affirmative 
I  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

!  Filing  deadline:  March  15,  1986. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  available 
for  study  on  MA  or  Ph.D  in  journalism 
with  health  and  nutrition  emphasis. 
$5,000  per  year  to  begin  fall  1986. 
Send  resume  and  brief  summary  of 
career  goals  by  Febuary  15th  to 
Missouri  Health  and  Nutrition  Journal¬ 
ism  Program,  PO  Box  838,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia  MO  65205.  (314) 
882-2880. _ 

I  JOURNALISM.  TENURE  TRACK  POSI- 
1  TION.  Ph.D  preferred,  journalism 
I  experience,  potential  as  successful 
i  teacher  and  researcher  for  department 
of  550  undergraduate  m^ors;  graduate 
i  program  to  start  fall  1986.  Rank  and 
salary  dependent  uppn  qualifications. 
Deadline  for  application,  February  21, 
1986.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
curriculum  vita  to:  Dr.  Larry  Lorenz, 
Chairmen,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans, 
LA  701 18.  Loyola  University  is  an  affir¬ 
mative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
SACRAMENTO,  seeks  an  assistant/ 
associate  professor,  salary  range 
$24,192  to  $30,400,  to  teach  courses 
to  basic  and  advanced  newswriting, 
editing,  and  perhaps  one  class  in 
mmedia  and  society,  three  to  five  years 
of  recent  professional  daily  news^per 
or  major  magazine  experience  and 
demonstated  successful  teaching 
experience  is  necessary.  Appropriate 
M.A.  degree  required;  Ph.D.  (or  near  i 
completion)  preferred.  Effective  date  of 
appointment:  Fall  1986. 

Apply  to:  Professor  Shirley  Biagi,  Chair, 
Selection  Committee  ,  (department  of 
Journalism,  California  State  University, 
Sacramento,,  6000  Street,  Sacramento 
CA  95819.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Filing  deadline: 
March  1,  1986. _ 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM 
at  Temple  University 
Two  Faculty  Openings 
News-Editorial:  Assistant/Associate 
Professor  to  provide  leadership  and 
possibly  head  the  ACEJMC  accredited 
News-Editorial  Sequence.  PH.D. 
preferred;  minimum  of  five  years’ 
professional  experience  and  extensive 
publications  required.  Must  be  able  to 
interact  professionally  with  regional  and 
state  newspaper  groups.  Tenure  track 
pqsition  available  in  Septiember  1986 
with  the  possibility  of  extensive  guest 
lecturing  during  the  Spring  1986  term. 
Salary  competitive. 

Advertising:  Assistant/Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  to  work  in  the  ACEJMC  accredited, 
rapidly  expanding.  Advertising  Sequ- 1 
ence.  Ph.D.  or  A.B.D.  reouired;  profes¬ 
sional  experience  desirable;  ability  to 
interact  with  Philadelphia  advertising 
agencies  necessary.  Tenure  track  posi¬ 
tion  available  in  September  l986. 
Salary  competitive. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  at 
Temple  University  was  founded  in  1927 
and  became  a  part  of  the  School  of 
Communicatons  and  Theater  in  1965. 
There  are  850  undergraduate  majors 
enrolled  in  five  sequences  and  approxi¬ 
mately  100  graduate  students  in  the 
M.J.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  programs. 
Temple  University,  which  is  located  in 
Philadelphia,  enrolls  31,000  students 
in  16  scchools  an  colleges. 

To  apply  contact:  Search  Committee 
Department  of  Journalism 

321  Annenberg  Hall 
Temple  University 
Philadelphia  PA  19122 
Application  Deadline:  March  1,  1986 
Temple  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Expanding  family  owned  newspaper 
group  in  central  New  Jersey  needs  a 
hands-on,  people  oriented  assistant 
business  manager  with  strong  account¬ 
ing  and  people  management  skills.  This 
person  will  report  to  the  business  mana¬ 
ger  and  will  have  responsibility  for  cash 
flow  management,  payroll,  financial 
accounting,  inventory  and  will  assist  in 
both  managing  accounts  receivable  and 
in  overseeing  the  total  business  office 
function.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
package  with  good  growth  potential. 
Send  resume  and  salary  req^uirements 
to  R.  Denard,  The  Princeton  Packet,  PO 
Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ  08542. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-PUBLISHING 
New  England  based  publisher  of  nation¬ 
al,  special  interest  magazines  is  accept- 
ing  resumes  from  experienced 
publishing/business  managers. 
Required  knowledge:  all  phases  of 
consumer  publishing  and  exceptional 
organizational  skills.  Immediate  slot  for 
the  right  manager.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  9665, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIRECTOR,  PUBLIC 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Nominations  and  applications  are 
invited  for  the  position  of  Director, 
Public  Communications.  The  University 
of  California,  Davis,  is  a  general  campus 
consisting  of  three  colleges  (Agricutural 
and  Environmental  Sciences,  Engin- 
neering,  and  Letters  and  Science]  and 
four  professional  schools  (Law,  Medi¬ 
cine,  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  Admi¬ 
nistration).  The  campus  has  a  student 
population  of  approximately  19,000. 

A  new  position,  the  Director  of  Public 
Communications  reports  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor— University  Relations  and 
has  major  responsibilities  for  planning, 
coordinating  and  implementing  prog¬ 
rams  relating  to  media  relations,  publi¬ 
cations,  and  promotional  communcia- 
tions.  In  addition  to  supervising  central¬ 
ized  public  communication  units,  the 
incumbent  will  coordinate  the  campus¬ 
wide  media  relations  efforts  of  schools, 
colleges,  hospital  and  other  academic 
units. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Extensive  journalism 
experience;  proven  success  with  news 
and  media;  experience  in  planning, 
organizing,  staffing  and  coordinating  a 
communications  program;  strong  writ¬ 
ing  and  editorial  skills;  the  energies  and 
communications  skills  required  of  a 
representative  of  the  University.  Ability 
to  function  effectively  in  both  a  tradi¬ 
tional  organization  and  in  an  integr¬ 
ative  role.  Experience  with  communic- 
tion  programs  in  a  research  university 
preferred. 

SALARY:  negotiable  based  on  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience. 

Submit  a  letter  of  interest,  resume,  and 
the  names  and  telephomne  numbers  of 
at  least  three  references  to  T.C. 
Harbour,  Personnel  Office,  University  of 
California,  Davis  CA  95616  by  March 
10,  1986.  Position  will  remain  open 
until,  filled.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGER 
This  multi-faceted  corporation  has  an 
immediate  need  for  a  creative,  exper¬ 
ienced  financial  manager  to  supervise 
its  accounting  operation  and  take  the 
leading  role  in  financial  planning. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  9666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EOE. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  who  can  also  sell 
corporate  and  large  accounts.  Suburban 
Kansas  City,  free  community  newspaper 
group.  Box  9685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks  corporate 
level  staff  member  to  train  sales  staffs 
of  its  newspapers.  Must  be  strong  in 
recruiting,  hiring,  training  salespeople 
and  in  retail  promotion  field.  Must 
conduct  in-plant  training  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  Write  Bob  Paulos,  Hagadone 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  1178,  Coeur 
d'Alene  ID  83814. _ 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Are  you  a  phone  room  supervisor  or  a 
classified  sales  person  looking  to  move 
up  to  management?  Come  join  this  fast- 

f rowing  chain  located  in  one  of  New 
ngland's  most  desirable  locations. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dave  Ruscetta,  Citizen  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  PO  Box  589,  Milford,  CT 
06460. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Major  market  weekly  group  seeks  a 
problem  solver  who  feels  responsible  for 
his  team's  success.  We  want  a  competi¬ 
tor  who  creates  winning  attitudes  all 
around  him.  For  such  a  leader,  we  have 
compensation  in  the  mid  to  upper  30's. 
Resume  to  Ron  Lindsay,  Townsend 
Communications,  PO  Box  12338, 
Kansas  City,  MO  64116  or  call  (816) 
454-9660. 


HELP  WANTED  I 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Advertising  Director  of  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  beautiful  Grand  Haven, 
Michigan,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
and  most  desirable  areas  of  the  state. 
Must  demonstrate  proven  record  of 
administrative  ability  with  a  hands-on, 
shirtsleeve  approach;  ability  to  produce 
ad  revenue  and  motivate  staff  of  10; 
and  a  facility  for  dealing  effectively  with 
advertisers  and  the  community.  Prefer 
experience  as  an  ad  director  or  retail 
manager.  Please  submit  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  complete  resume,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to  James 
Huckle,  GRAND  HAVEN  TRIBUNE, 
101  North  Third  Street,  Grand  Haven, 
Ml  49417.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

SALES  REP.  Need  aggressive,  highly 
motivated  individual.  Suburban  Kansas 
City,  free  community  newspaper  group. 
Box  9684,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  aggressive 
metro  newspaper  in  one  of  nation's  top 
15  markets  looking  for  dynamic  ad 
director  with  proven  track  record  to 
direct  large  staff  in  highly  competitive 
market.  Please  send  resume  to  Box 
9669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We  are  a  Zone  2  smaller  daily  with  two 
weeklies  and  two  speciality  products 
looking  for  an  imaginative,  aggressive 
sales  director.  The  right  candidate 
should  be  a  hands-on  manager  able  to 
conceive,  implement  and  complete 
solid  sales  promotions,  recruit  and 
develop  quality  people  as  well  as  train 
and  motivate  our  existing  staff.  The 
right  person  will  develop  a  high 
community  profile  and  enjoy  living  in  a 
resort  oriented  town. 

If  you  want  a  career  advancement  with  a 
growing  newspaper  company,  excellent 
compensation  program  and  company 
benefits,  send  resume  with  cover  letter 
including  salary  history  to  Box  9631, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  sales 
manager  needed  to  fill  unique  career 
position  as  advisor  to  group  division 
advertising  managers.  Prefer  experi¬ 
ence  in  both  classiried  and  retail  sales. 
Promotion  experience  an  added  advan¬ 
tage.  Experience  in  small  and  medium 
markets  an  essential  requirement. 
Weekly  travel  from  Midwest  based- 
home  weekends.  Position  offers  future 
growth  opportunity.  Send  complete 
resume  with  salary  history  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  96(J2,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Medium-sized,  Zone  1  daily  seeks  an 
experienced  person  to  oversee  all  facets 
of  our  extremely  busy  classified  and 
classified  display  operation.  Competi¬ 
tive  market  with  growth  potential. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefit 
package  await  the  right  candidate. 
Send  resume,  including  salary  history, 
to  Box  9623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  The  Star- 
Ledger,  New  Jersey’s  largest  newspap¬ 
er,  has  an  opening  for  a  classified 
manager.  The  person  we  seek  must 
have  a  newspaper  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  background.  Classified  experi¬ 
ence  a  must,  retail  experience  a  plus.  If 
you  are  people-oriented,  not  afraid  of 
hard  work,  and  thrive  on  a  challenge, 
send  your  resume  to  The  Star-Ledger, 
Star-Ledger  Plaza,  Newark  NJ  07101. 
Attn:  Warren  Colville,  Advertising 
Director. 


3  I  HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


tor  I  ADVERTISNG  DIRECTOR 
00  circula-  New  Position  with  a  metroMlitan  St. 
md  Haven,  Louis  weekly  group  with  800,000  + 
ore  of  Lake  circulation. 

est-growing  Experience  should  include  proven  sales 
f  the  state,  to  major  accounts.  Organize  and  imple- 
record  of  ment  your  own  local  selling  programs 
I  hands-on,  through  large  display  staffs.  Immediate 
to  produce  priority;  sales  training  and  refinement, 
taff  of  10;  Total  responsibility  and  accountability, 
ictively  with 

nity.  Prefer  Send  resume: 

:or  or  retail  Suburban  Newspapers,  Marketing 
terofappli-  Director,  1714  Deer  Tracks  Trail,  St. 
ist  of  refer-  Louis  MO 

'  to  James  63131. _ 

Wagin'  DO  YOU  WANT  to  manage  a  newspaper 

DDortunltv  *^®  oPPO^unity  to 

pporiuniiy  sjjvance  as  your  ability  permits.  Start  as 
advertising  director  for  this  group- 

-  owned  13,000  daily  in  Zone  3.  Must  be 

ive,  highly  an  aggressive,  promotion-minded, 
)an  Kansas  experienced  advertising  person  with  the 
iper  group,  ability  to  motivate  a  staff  of  7.  Send 
er.  resume  in  confide  nee  to  Box  9668, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

aggressive  EAGLE  PRINTING  COMPANY, 
lawn's  top  publisher  of  the  Marinette  Eagle-Star 
/namic  ad  Menominee  Herald-Leader,  is  seek- 

'  record  to  '*^8  an  advertising  manager.  We  have 
;ompetitive  dailies  totaling  15,000  circulation 

^e  to  Box  and  a  TMC  product.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
promotion-minded  individual  with  lead- 

-  ership  ability  to  join  a  growing 

ITOR  company.  Apply  by  letter  only  including 

ily  with  two  resume  and  salary  expectations  in 
:y  products  complete  confidence  to  Dennis  J. 
aggressive  Colling,  General  Manager,  Eagle  Print- 
candidate  ing  Company,  1809  Dunlap  Ave., 
iger  able  to  Marinette  Wl  54143. 

complete  - 

ecruit  and  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
fell  as  train  A  major  California  newspaper  is  looking 
staff.  The  for  a  sales  oriented,  aggressive  individu- 
op  a  high  to  manage  its  classified  advertising 
/  living  in  a  department.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  a  proven  track  record  in 
ment  with  a  managing  staff  members  and  in  achiev- 
y,  excellent  'og  challenging  sales  goals.  A  compe- 
d’  company  live  salary  with  excellent  benefits  is 
cover  letter  offered.  Send  your  resume  including 
Box  9631,  salary  history  to  Box  9679,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
_  Employer. 

PER  sales  CLASSIFIED 

TELEMARKETING  SUPERVISOR 
Ifo  o  npr'^  ^^®  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  the 
iHorf  pH ,pn'  U.S.'S  number  one  market,  seeks  a 
in 'LIh;™  classified  telemarketing  supervisor.  The 
UlirTmont'  '‘^®®'  Candidate  should  have  one  to  two 
pct  hacori  Yoafs  Supervisory  experience,  college 
degree,  and  successful  sales  track 
I  rnmniptp  ^ccord.  Duties  include  motivating  16 
n  rnrnnlptp  ®®'®®  '’®R®  Oeve- 

"  Frt^nr  A  lopment  and  implementing  training 
,  tonor  &  program.  Experience  in  telephone 
management  systems  and  data  proces- 
ing  helpful.  Strong  classified  back- 
isiiNb  ground  essential.  Must  have  enthu- 

1  siasm,  intelligence  and  creative  energy 

»  pfffarpts  '®®‘^  ^^®  ®®'®®  L.A.'s  fastest- 

'c  f  pH  anri  Sowing  Classified  product.  Base  salary 
,  moothlv  boous.  Please  send  your 

'•  c-ompei  -  resume  to  Jeryl  Parade,  Inside  Sales 
P°*®"U®J.;  Manager,  L.A.  Herald  Examiner,  1111 
“  5®h  /p  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles  CA 
k  90015  or  call  (213)744-8534.  Equal 

ifstfer  Opportunity  Employer. _ 

'  CLASS  AD  DIRECTOR 

The  Star-  800,000  -i-  circulation  weekly  group, 

;t  newspap-  needs  seasoned  professional,  minimum 
classified  5  years  experience,  to  implement,  and 
seek  must  supervise  classified  ad  program 
ng  manage-  throughout  metropolitan  St.  Louis, 
ied  experi-  Responsibilities  include  Sll  system 
ce  a  plus.  If  implementation,  recruitment,  setting 
3t  afraid  of  op  phone  room,  and  classified  display 
challenge,  responsibilities.  Dynamic  opportunity! 
>tar-Ledger, 

NJ  07101.  Send  resume: 
advertising  Suburban  Newspapers,  Marketing 
Director  7020  Chippewa,  St.  Louis  MO 
63119. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  1.  1986 


Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1986  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.,  1985) 
1985  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  March,  1985) 
Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1986  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1985  Edition  $60  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $55.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $75  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business  _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicabie  saies  tax. 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  in  Zone  5 
with  37,500  circulation,  6-day  PM 
newspaper  in  a  major  metropolitan 
market  offers  unusual  growth  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  right  person.  Central  location, 
member  of  expanding  suburban  news¬ 
paper  group.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  9673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
24,000  Ohio  daily  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  ad  manager.  Must  be 
skilled  in  staff  motivation  and  TMC 
promotion.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
manager  seeking  a  solid,  ladder¬ 
climbing  career.  The  market  is  ripe,  the 
town  is  nice  and  the  pay  is  good.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  9645, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Pennsylvania  30,000  daily  and  Sunday 
seeks  retail  manager  to  supervise  10 
sales  reps.  Excellent  incentive  pay  to 
aggressive,  streetwise  manager  who  can 
tram  and  motivate  plus  develop  sales 
ideas,  material.  Resume  and  three 
references  to  Box  9569,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President,  Eastern  US,  lOOK 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 

General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 

Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 

Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 

Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 

Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send 
resume  to: 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


SOUTH  EAST  FLORIDA  DAILY  needs 
classified  phone  room  supervisor  with 
knowledge  of  newspapers  sales.  Must 
be  a  leader  with  ability  to  keep  phone 
sales  personnel  trained  and  motivated. 
Must  be  willing  to  persue  new  business 
and  follow  through  on  all  special  sales 
projects.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  9634,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Heading  the  advertising  department  of 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  an  opportunity  that  does  not 
present  itself  very  often.  This  position  is 
responsible  for  the  planning,  directing 
and  marketing  of  all  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  serving  on  the  news¬ 
paper's  senior  committee  of  nanage- 
ment.  We  are  searching  tor  a  hands-on 
professional  with: 

'Strong  people-oriented  leadership 
skills. 

'Good  planning  and  organizational 
abilities. 

'A  proven  record  of  successful 
management  on  a  medium  or  large 
daily. 

'Complete  knowledge  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  current  competitive 
trends. 

'Regard  for  and  rapport  with  our 
customers. 

You  will  be  working  with  an  experienced 
mid-management  team  and  staff.  If  you 
like  the  four-season  Midwest  lifestyle  of 
Zone  5,  you’ll  find  the  best  quality  of 
life  in  this  area.  Superior  compensation 
package  in  a  most  satisfying  work  envi¬ 
ronment.  Your  resume  and  salary 
history  will  be  treated  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Reply  to  Box  9677,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


NEWSROOM  ARTIST 
The  Naples  Daily  News  needs  an  exper¬ 
ienced  artist  who  can  handle  all  forms 
of  graphics,  maps,  charts  and  other 
types  of  art  work.  This  is  a  full-time 
position  with  good  pay,  benefits.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work  to  George 
Cecil,  Naples  Daily  News,  Po  Box 
7009,  Naples  FI  33940. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

We  are  a  leading  Southeast  newspaper 
with  combined  daily  circulation  in 
excess  of  100,000.  We  want  an  aggres¬ 
sive  marketing-oriented  manager  to 
help  us  continue  to  increase  our  share 
of  readers.  Must  have  professional 
experience  and  a  four-year  degree. 
Comprehensive  compensation  and  relo¬ 
cation  package.  Send  reesume  to  Box 
9597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  REPS  wanted  for 
Eastern  seaboard  lucrative  territories. 
We  are  a  leader  in  our  industry  and  want 
to  talk  to  you  if  you:  1)  enjoy  selling;  2) 
enjoy  people;  3)  enjoy  travel.  We  are  a 
full-line  supplier.  Draw,  commissions, 
expenses.  Join  us  and  you  will  have  a 
job  which  allows  you  to  set  your  own 
schedule  and  meet  the  goals  which  you 
set.  Box  9605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
Paid  circulation  weekly  newspaper 
(under  10,000)  plus  large  group  of 
shoppers  (over  50,000)  need  a  top 
person  to  run  this  department.  Rapid 
growth  on  line  for  ’86.  Must  have 
management  experience  with  free 
distribution  and  paid  papers  but  will 
consider  a  #2  person  who  wants  to 
move  up.  $2(),(j00  annually  and  up 
depending  upon  experience,  fringe 
benefits.  Zone  5.  Box  9624,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER- 
publicationS“We  are  one  of  the  fastest 

growing  health  care  publishers  in  the 
inited  States.  Our  six  national  titles 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
400,000.  We  are  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  circulation  pro  to  head  up  part  of 
our  effort.  We  are  located  in  Waco, 
Texas,  a  desirable  “quality  of  life" 
community,  90  miles  from  iJallas  and 
110  miles  from  Austin.  Contact 
Rachael  Taylor,  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  817/776-9000. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
group  of  outstanding  weeklies  in  Zone 
3.  Salary  based  on  experience.  Good 
fringes.  Potential  for  advancement  very 
good  with  growing  group.  Send  resume 
to  Box  9649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Kentucky’s  second  largest  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  top-flight  circulation 
professional.  Requirements  include  a 
proven  track  record  in  all  phases  of 
circulation.  The  person  we  seek  should 
have  above  average  communication, 
management,  organizational  and 
people  skills.  College  degree  preferred. 
Qualified  applicants  should  send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Lewis 
Owens,  General  Manager,  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  Main  and  Midland, 
Lexington  KY  40507.  EOE  M/F. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Sunny  California  major  metro  has  open¬ 
ing  for  Home  Deliveiy  Manager  to  over¬ 
see  department  or  50  PM  District 
Managers  and  supervisors.  If  you  appre¬ 
ciate  leadership  through  motivation 
rather  than  intimidation  and  believe 
your  management  role  is  to  make 
people  successful  and  if  you  have  more 
potential  rather  than  experience  you 
might  have  found  the  perfect  career 
opportunity.  Box  9632,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
A  New  England  based  publisher  of  verti¬ 
cal  magazines  (national)  wants  to  talk  to 
creative,  experienced  circulation, 
acquisition  and  marketing  managers. 
Responsibilities  include:  direct  market¬ 
ing,  promotion,  single  copy  sales  and 
circulation  maintenance.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
9667,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Award-winning  Southern  California 
newspaper  is  searching  for  a  Promotion 
Manager  to  lead  our  goal-oriented  Cir¬ 
culation  Promotion  staff. 

We  are  looking  for  a  creative,  high  energy 
achiever  with  strong  motivational  and 
training  skills. 

Responsibilities  include  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  design  of  sales  campaigns  and 
promotion  projects.  If  you’re  looking  for 
a  fun  place  to  work  where  your  hard  work 
and  accomplishments  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated,  this  might  be  you  spot. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Box  9676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING  OPENINGS 
Computer  Services  Managerto  $60,000 
Midwest  client  needs  strong  administra¬ 
tor  for  eleven-person  staff  in  system 
programming  and  operations.  Newspap¬ 
er  experience  mandatory,  any  large 
system  experience  a  help. 

Manager  Advanced  Systemsto  $60,000 
This  client  in  the  western  United  States 
needs  a  strong  manager  for  a  large  scale 
production  system. 

There  are  no  fees  for  any  of  our  posi¬ 
tions.  All  replies  in  confidence  to: 

Al  Richardson 

GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 
Executive  Search  Consultants 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Office  Box  905 
Media,  Pennsyviania  19063 
215-565-0800 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ARTS  EDITOR 

Daily  and  Sunday  newspaper,  100,000 
plus  circulation,  seeks  experienced 
entertainment  editor  for  culturally  rich 
East  Coast  city.  Supervise  staff  of  three 
plus  stringers.  Send  detailed  Resume, 
References,  clips  Box  9619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  for  small 
Knight-Ridder  daily  in  Florida.  Looking 
for  good  editing,  assigning  skills.  Tell  us 
your  philosophy  of  local  news.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Chris  Ledbetter,  Managing  Editor,  PO 
Box  580,  Boca  Raton  FL  33432. 


ASSOCIATE/NEWS  EDITOR 
Position  requires  all  skills  necessary  to 
run  the  paper  in  the  absence  or  illness 
of  the  editor.  Applicants  must  have 
experience  in  at  least  several  of  the 
following  areas:  rewriting,  copy  editing, 
editorial  writing,  reporting,  coordinating 
reporters,  proofreading,  advance  editor¬ 
ial  planning.  Competency  in  a  second 
language  (Italian,  French,  German) 
desired,  but  not  essential.  Send 
resumes  by  Feb.  10  to  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  National  Catholic  Register,  6404 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite  900,  Los  Angeles 
CA  90048. 


BUSINESS  REPORTERS  to  cover  recre¬ 
ational  vehicle  industry  for  national 
monthly  magazine  and  biweekly  news¬ 
letter  out  of  our  Elkhart,  Indiana  bureau 
and  Los  Angeles  area  office.  Must  be 
able  to  produce  concise,  sharp  news 
stories  as  well  as  in-depth  features. 
Send  resume,  references  and  clips. 
Salary  negotiable.  Margaret  Green,  TL 
Enterprises  22901,  Agoura  Rd.,  Agou¬ 
ra,  CA  No  phone  calls  please. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


\  ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER-magazine- 
I  we  have  grown  dramatically  and  have 
achieved  national  leadership  in  the 
health  care  markets  that  our  publica¬ 
tions  serve.  Now  we  are  looking  for  a  day 
sales/editorial  prop  to  head  up  one  of 
our  divisions  and  assist  in  the  launch  of 
I  a  new  related  publication.  We  are  locat¬ 
ed  in  Waco,  Texas,  a  desirable  “quality 
I  of  life"  community,  90  miles  from  Dal- 
I  las  and  1 10  miles  from  Austin.  Contact 
I  Rachael  Taylor,  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  (817)776-9000. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
BUSINESS  EDITOR 
MEDICAL  WRITER 

JOB  BANK  has  immediate  openings  for 
the  above  positions  with  metropolitan 
daily  news^pers  in  the  Midwest.  For 
more  information  on  these  jobs  and  oth¬ 
er  opportunities  in  journalism  write  JOB 
BANK,  1909  Cinnaminson  Ave.,  Cinna- 
minson,  NJ  08077  or  call  Director, 
Debra  Bissinger  at  (609)786-1910. 
There  is  no  referral  fee  for  the  above 
positions. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Community  Zone  3  daily  with  rapid 
growth  near  metro  area  seeks  people- 
oriented  motivator  to  plan,  supervise, 
edit.  Three  to  5  years  daily  reporting 
essential.  Good  Advancement.  Box 
9617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  30,000  AM,  Zone  1. 
Responsible,  knowledgable  journalist 
with  bent  for  management.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  ci^  editor  at  small  daily, 
assistant  city  editor,  ME  of  weekly  or 
even  the  right  reporter  ready  for  next 
step.  Some  room  for  further  advance¬ 
ment  within  corporation.  Pay  mid  20s. 
Box  9640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  DAILY-20,000 
circulation-in  Western  Massachusetts  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  newspaper 
photographer  for  position  as  chief 
photographer/photo  editor.  Job  involves 
scheduling  three-person  staff,  some 
shooting,  and  administrative  chores  as 
well  as  responsible  for  selection  and 
display  of  photos.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  work  to  Box  9648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

COPY  DESK  POSITION  OPEN.  Report¬ 
ing  experience  preferred  but  would 
consider  training  recent  grad,  seeking 
editing  career.  Room  for  advancement 
at  this  16,000  PM  daily.  Also  updating 
files  for  reporting  positions.  Daily  or 
weekly  experience  necessary.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements,  clips  and 
references  to:  Jean  Minnich,  Personnel 
Director,  The  Sentinel  PO  Box  130, 
Carlisle  PA  17013. 


COPY  EDITOR — Wordsmith  with  sharp 
layout  eye  for  PM  near  Washington. 
Recent  grads  apply.  Box  9616,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Progressive  New  Jersey  daily  newspaper 
has  an  openning  for  a  copy  editor  with 
two  or  more  years  experience  to  woik 
full-time,  5  nights  a  week.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Please  submit 
resume  and  salaiy  requirement  to  Helen 
Moore,  C/0  The  Record,  150  River  St., 
Hackensack  NJ  07601.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Journal-Courier,  an  independently- 
owned  morning  newspaper  located  in 
New  Haven,  CONNECTICUT,  is  in 
immediate  n^  of  an  experienced  copy 
editor.  We  are  looking  for  concise  edit¬ 
ing,  lively  headlines,  inviting  layouts 
and  proven  news  judgment.  If  you 
possess  the  skills  that  we  are  looking 
for,  please  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  The  Human  Resources 
Department,  The  Jackson  Newspapers, 
40  Sargent  Dr.,  New  Haven  CT  (J65l  1. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  | 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

CAREER  news  department  opportuni¬ 
ties  at  tri-weekly  North  Carolina 
community  newspa^r.  Talented  indivi¬ 
dual  needed  to  start  in  sports  and  move 
on  to  greater  responsibility.  Apply  Mark 
Durham,  The  LAURINBURG 
EXCHANGE,  PO  Box  459,  Laurinburg, 
NC  28352.  (919)  276-2311. _ 

COPY  EDITORS 

Mid-sized  metro  daily  (100,000  AM)  in 
Zone  2  is  looking  for  experienced 
editors  for  1986.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  to  Box  9655, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER 
Award-winning  daily  in  cpmpetitive 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  news  market 
has  opening  for  a  person  who  can  switch 
from  reportingtocopy  editing.  Weneeda 
person  who  can  make  copy  tight  and 
bright  while  writing  punchy  headlines. 
Experience  preferred,  but  willing  to  hear 
from  journalism  grads.  Send  resume  to 
Allen  Davis,  Managing  Editor,  The  Re¬ 
cord,  204  East  Lincoln  Highway, 
Coatesville  PA  19320,  or  call  (21 5)384- 
4900. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Knight-Ridder  AM  on  Florida's  West 
Coast  needs  experienced  copy  editor  for 
high  pressure  position  on  news  desk. 
Minimum  one  year  slot  experience.  If 
your  strong  on  grammar,  head-line  writ¬ 
ing,  layout,  story  selection  and  plugging 
holes  in  copy,  write  Neil  BesougFoff, 
Nevrs  Editor,  The  Bradenton  Herald,  Po 
Box  921,  Bradenton  FL  33506.  (813) 
746-0287. _ 

DO-IT-ALL  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ters  needed  by  weekly  chain.  Want  self¬ 
starters  who  know  how  to  cover  the 
story,  write  it,  take  the  pictures  and  lay 
it  out.  Long  hours,  low  pay,  but  excel¬ 
lent  chance  to  gain  solid  experience. 
Letter,  resume,  clips  to  Bill  Doughty, 
Glades  Newspapers,  PO  Box  1236, 
Clewiston  FL  33440. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
The  Herald  of  New  Britain,  Ct,  a 
41,000  circ.,  PM,  6-day  daily,  needs 
an  Editorial  Writer  who  can  handle  all 
aspects  of  a  lively,  award-winning 
Editorial  Page.  The  person  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  is  both  a  realistic  journalist  and 
an  innovate  writer  who  enjoys  dealing 
with  people  and  appreciates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  newspaper  in  community 
life.  No  phone  calls,  please.  Direct  mail 
replies  only,  including  resume  with 
salary  history  and  photo  copies  of  work 
samples  (not  originals),  to  Henry  M. 
Keezing,  Executive  Editor,  The  Herald, 
1  Herald  Sq.,  New  Britain  CT  06050. 
EOE. _ 

EDITORIAL  OPENING 
City  Editor 

Southwest  $30-$40,000 

Senior  Editorial  Writer 
Mid-Atlantic  $25-$30,000 

Copy  Desk  Chief 

Mid-Atlantic  $20-$20,000 

Editor  Weekly 

Mid-Atlantic  $30,000 

News  Editor 

Southern  United  States  $25-$30,000 
News  Editor  $50,000 

Our  clients  are  seeking  journalists  with  a 
minimum  of  two  years  experience. 
There  are  no  fees  for  any  of  our  posi¬ 
tions.  All  replies  in  confidence  to: 

Al  Richardson 

GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 

becutive  Search  Consultants 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 

Post  Office  Box  905 

Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
_ 215-565-0800 _ 

EDITOR.  Weekly  in  Arizona  growth  mar¬ 
ket  needs  a  shirt  sleeve  editor  who  can 
manage,  write,  edit  and  layout.  If  you 
have  these  skills,  please  send  resume 
and  sample  papers  to  Box  9592,  Editor 
&  Publisner. 


EDITOR/WRITER 

Major  international  public  relations  firm 
seeks  writer  to  work  on  pharmaceutical/ 
health  care  accounts  in  N.Y.C.  office. 
Challenging  diverse  job  with  growth 
potential.  Candidate  must  have  min.  5 
years  experience  with  wire  service  or 
major  daily  newspaper.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Box  9660,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER  fora  large,  successful 
L.l.  weekly.  Experience  required. 
Career  opportunity.  Salary  requirement, 
resume,  clips  to  Box  237,  Hewlett  NY 
11557. _ 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR-Established  Zone 
2  weekly  newspaper  group  is  currently 
seeking  an  experiencM,  multi-talented 
individual  to  lead  our  organizations 
editorial  staff.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  should  possess  excellent  people 
oriented  management  skills,  good  over¬ 
all  community  news  judgment  and  solid 
layout  and  graphic  ability.  If  you  have 
the  desire  to  produce  an  innovative 
community  oriented  product  in  a 
competitive  market  reply  with  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  9681, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITORS,  WRITERS 
wanted  by  growing  Central  Florida 
newspaper  group.  Send  resumes  to 
Managing  Editor,  INI-Fla.,  124  West 
Central  Ave.,  Winter  Haven  FI  33880. 
(813)  294-8089. _ 

'EXPERIENCE  PLUS  TALENT-lf  you  are 
a  mature,  seasoned  reporter  who’d 
rather  chase  an  enterprise  story  than 
attend  a  meeting  or  pound  a  beat, 
there’s  a  career  for  you  at  North  Dako¬ 
ta’s  full-color,  capital  city  daily.  We’re 
seeking  the  consummate  professional, 
one  who  is  both  a  digger  and  a  writer,  to 
assume  an  key  role  in  our  award¬ 
winning  newsroom.  We  offer  a  wealth  of 
reporter  support  services  and  a  ultra 
modern  facility  in  this  Missouri  River 
recreational  heartland.  Send  resume 
and  a  dozen  clips  to  John  Peterson,  The 
Tribune,  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND 
58502. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  for 
expansion  position  in  daily  bureau. 
Good  pay,  benefits,  plus  live  in  sunny 
Southwest  Florida  near  beaches.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  George  Cecil,  Naples 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  7009,  Naples  FL 
33940. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  looking 
for  an  experienced  reporter,  hardwork¬ 
ing,  self-starter,  with  good  grammar. 
Photography  a  must.  Non-snoker.  Send 
resume,  copy  of  transcript  of  grades, 
references  and  clips  to  The  Vero  Beach 
Press  Journal,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero 
Beach  FL  32961. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  avail- 
able  for  persons  with  at  least  three  years 
full-time  experience  in  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  in  either  print  or  broadcast 
media,  ready  for  mid-career  opportunity 
to  earn  an  MA  in  a  12-month  program. 
Stipends  of  approximately  $6,000  plus 
full  out-of-state  tuition  for  best  quali¬ 
fied  teaching  and  research  assistants. 
Deadline  for  applicaiton  is  April  15, 
1986.  Write:  Chairman,  Graduate 
Studies,  School  of  Communications, 
The  Penn^lvania  State  University,  215 
Carnegie  Building,  University  Park  PA 
16802. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Quality  suburban  midsized  daily  in 
high-growth  metro  area  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive,  tenacious  reporter  for  in-depth/ 
investigative  beat.  At  least  five  years 
experience  on  a  daily  newspaper  and  a 
proven  track  record  required.  Salary  in 
mid-20’s,  excellent  company-paid 
benefits.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box 
9659,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  THE  BEST 

JOURNALISTIC  PROFESSIONALS  | 
We  are  in  immediate  need  of  aggressive 
journalistic  professionals.  For  thou-  j 
sands  of  journalistic  professionals,  i 
1985  will  be  the  best  year  ever  for  the  . 
industry,  because  this  year  is  the  year  | 
for  the  job  market  where  the  markets  ; 
are  wide  open  from  coast  to  coast  from  | 
every  aspect  of  the  industry. 

Most  important  to  you  is  to  find  the  best ' 
job  in  the  market  and  win  it  hands  ! 
down!  I 

...here  at  Media  Talent  Network, 
Management  Consultants,  we  stand  . 
prepared  and  ready  to  do  what  it  takes  ' 
to  win  that  job  for  you.  We  have  an  ! 
excellent  reputation  and  are  a  national ' 
marketing  consulting  firm  in  the  indus- 1 
try  catering  to  the  broadcast,  literary,  i 
and  entertainment  professionals  from  ! 
coast  to  coast.  I 

For  career  marketing  information  on  1 
available  journalistic  careers  write  or ' 
call  Media  Talent  Network  Management 
Consultants,  2400  Merchant  Dr.,  NW, ' 
Suite  200,  Knoxville,  TN  37912,  (615) ; 
522-7900.  All  inquiries  held  in  strictest  | 
confidence. 

INNOVATIVE,  award-winning  Zone  5  j 
PM  daily  (50,000  circulation)  seeks 
experienced  reporter  to  strengthen  I 
seven-day  operation.  We’re  big  on  local  | 
coverage  (high  school  and  college)  and 
we  emphasize  outdoor  topics.  Success¬ 
ful  applicant  will  be  a,  talented  writer, 
strong  on  features,  who  also  is  versatile  i 
enough  to  do  occasional  desk  work.  | 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  9654, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

FASHION  WRITER  1 

The  Detroit  News  seeks  a  witty,  crea¬ 
tive,  stylish  writer  to  produce  lively  { 
fashion  pieces  and  commentary.  We  I 
produce  a  free-standing,  full-color  fash¬ 
ion  section  weekly,  plus  six  themed 
supplements  pre  year.  Applicant  must 
be  a  self-starter  with  several  years  news-  ; 
paper  or  magazine  experience  who  is,  i 
above  all  else,  a  first-rate  writer.  Send  i 
resume  and  clips  to  Susan  Wyland, 
Accent  Editor,  The  Detroit  News,  615 
West  Lafayette,  Detroit,  Ml  48231. 

LAYOUT  EDITOR  for  local  section  of  a 
48,000  circulation  PM  daily.  Also 
opportunity  to  do  front  page  layout  for  I 
Sunday  edition  .  Applicants  should  also 
have  knowledge  of  wire  editing.  Two  to 
3  years  experience  preferred  but  will 
consider  recent  college  graduates.  Send  I 
resumes  and  layout  examples  to  Mike 
Mentrek,  The  Express,  Box  391,  Easton 
PA  18044-0391. _ 

LAYOUT  EDITOR 
49,000  + 

If  you  can  write  bright,  accurate  head¬ 
lines  and  produce  eye-grabbing  pages, 
America’s  largest  and  liveliest  paper  is 
looking  for  you.  We  offer  an  excellent 
salary,  a  generous  vacation  and  benefit 
package  and  paid  relocation  to  Florida’s  I 
Nim  Beach  County.  Send  a  letter,  1 
resume  and  three  samples  of  your  best  I 
work  to:  I 

Department  J  L  ■ 

NATIONAL  ENQUIRER  I 

Lantana  FL  33464  | 

LIFESTYLES  EDITOR  | 

Small  but  quality-oriented  North  Caroli¬ 
na  daily  seeks  talented  individual  to 
handle  our  one-person  lifestyles 
section.  Duties  range  from  writing 
routine  weddings  and  engagements  to 
creating  colorful  features  and  in-depth  i 
pieces  on  a  variety  of  community- 
oriented  subjects.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  competitive  salary  and  a 
chance  to  grow  with  an  award-winning 
daily  paper  in  Western  North  Carolina’s 
mountains.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Mike  Jones,  Managing  Editor,  The 
McDowell  News,  PO  Box  610,  Marion 
NC  28752.  Phone:  (704)652-3313. 


FEATURES  EDITOR:  Need  solid  editor 
and  idea  person  with  feel  for  lifestyles. 
Good  copy  editing,  headline  writing 
skills  a  must.  Layout  and  production 
experience  helpful.  Position  is  No.  2 
spot  in  nine-person  dept.  Includes 
working  with  reporters.  Competitive 
market.  Send  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Mary  Ann  Horne,  Living  Today 
Editor,  San  Antonio  Light,  PO  Box  161, 
San  Antonio  TX  78291. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

The  Seattle  Times  is  looking  for  a  lifes¬ 
tyle  editor  to  direct  an  experienced  staff 
of  12  reporters  and  columnists  in 
producing  its  nationally  recognized 
lifestyle  section.  Candidates  must  have 
management  experience,  strong  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  background,  good  news 
sense,  and  the  ability  to  work  coopera¬ 
tively  with  the  paper’s  arts  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  news,  design,  and  photo 
staff.  We  are  looking  for  an  editor  with 
good  organizational  and  people  skills, 
who  can  approach  a  fast-paced  job  with 
humor,  vision  and  creativity. 

Competitive  salary  and  good  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  clips  or  section 
samples  with  a  letter  explaining  your 
management  philosophy  and  your 
approach  to  lifestyle  coverage  to  Renee 
Follett,  Personnel  Department,  The 
Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle  WA 
98111,  by  February  28.  No  Phone 
calls,  please.  All  inquiries  will  receive  a 
response.  M/F/H  EOE. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  position  now 
open.  Excellent  group  owned  Company. 
7800  5  day  P.M.  daily.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirement  to: 

Tom  Kurdy,  Publisher 
Columbia  Basin  Herald 
PO  Box  910,  Moses  Lake,  WA  98837 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
I  am  looking  for  an  unusual  person  to 
;  lead  the  newsroom  at  the  Columbia 
1  Daily  Tribune,  a  respected  newspaper  in 
'  one  of  America’s  most  exciting  news 
markets. 

I  need  a  person  who  can  choose  strong 
reporters  and  editors  and  lead  to  them 
to  unusual  levels  of  skill  and  productivi¬ 
ty.  We  put  the  highest  priority  on  local 
and  regional  reporting.  We  want  excel- 
I  lent  writing.  We  are  high  on  good 
I  graphic  display.  In  this  major  university 
I  community,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
towns  in  the  nation,  news  opportunities 
!  abound.  Educational  and  income  levels 
are  high.  We  have  competition,  and  we 
are  successful.  What  a  great  place  to  be 
in  the  newspaF>er  business! 

The  Tribune  has  a  reputation  for  qual¬ 
ity,  but  we  can  do  a  lot  more.  I  need 
someone  who  will  exploit  this  opportun¬ 
ity  through  strong  leadership  in  our 
organization  and  a  respected  presence 
in  the  community;  a  bright,  talented, 
credible  person  who  will  command 
I  loyalty  and  respect. 

I  Our  staff  is  already  good.  With  first-rate 
j  management,  no  telling  where  we  can 
I  go- 

;  If  you  think  you’re  up  to  this  task,  call 
j  me,  write  me,  send  a  messenger,  hop  a 
I  plane.  Let  me  know  why  this  is  your 
I  kind  of  job  and  why  you  think  you  can 
i  do  it. 

I  Great  managers  are  almost  impossible 
to  find.  If  you  think  you’re  one  or  can 
become  one  with  careful  attention  from 
an  experienced  boss  who  won’t  be  easy 
but  who  will  quickly  respect  ability  and 
I  provide  all  the  independence  a  manager 
can  command,  I  really  want  to  talk  to 
you. 

Check  out  the  Tribune.  Check  me  out. 
The  get  in  touch  with: 

Henry  J.  Waters  III. 

Editor  &  Publisher, 

Columbia  Daily  Tribune, 

PO  Box  798, 

Columbia,  MO.  65205 
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FEATURE  WRITER 

Gulf  Coast  Florida  dally  needs  a  strong 
feature  writer  for  key  position  in  news¬ 
room.  Editing  and  camera  skills  helpful, 
^lary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Two  years  experience.  Send  resume  and 
non-returnable  clips  to  Jay  Pitts, 
Managing  Editor,  Playground  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  FL  32549  or  telephone 
l-(904)-863-llll. 


MANY  OPPORTUNITIES-The  Saint 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  under  new 
ownership  and  is  expanding.  Positions 
are  available  for  artists,  a  conservative- 
oriented  political  cartoonist,  business 
writers,  reporters  and  copy  editors. 
Please  send  resume  to  Bill  Feustel, 
Managing  Editor,  Saint  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  710  North  Tucker  Blvd.,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63101. 


MONTHLY  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 
seeks  staff  write.  Looking  for  energetic, 
self-starter  willing  to  take  on  various 
writing  responsiblities.  Business  writing 
experience  preferred,  not  essential. 
One-three  years  reporting  background 
required.  Send  resume  and  cups  to 
Cathy  Sabik,  Editor,  Business  Journal 
of  New  Jersey,  CN  502,  Jamesburg  NJ 
08831. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  A.M.  daily  newspaper  30,000  circu¬ 
lation.  2  years  experience  or  graduate 
degree  required.  Reply  by  letter  and 
resume  to  The  Reccrd-Journal,  Box 
915,  Meriden  CT  06450. _ 

NEED  AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR  for  two 
community  weeklies,  shopper,  and 
tourist  guide  publication  in  Arkansas 
Ozarks.  Competitive  situation  demands 
award-winning  coverage,  layout  and 
design.  Carroll  County  Newspapers,  PO 
Box  232,  Berryville  AR  72616. 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY;  Family  Living 
Editor  for  8,400  circulation  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  southern  Michigan.  Must  be 
self-starter  with  VDT  and  camera  experi¬ 
ence.  Position  involves  family,  social, 
food,  health,  and  religious  news  and 
features.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Nan 
Johnson,  Managing  Editor,  Hillsdale 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  287,  Hillsdale  Ml 
49242. 


NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  is  seeking  repor-  ; 
ters  (one  to  two  years  experience)  who  I 
know  the  value  of  good  writing.  Send  | 
cover  letter,  resume,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to  Philip  Read,  The  Daily 
Journal,  295  N.  Broad  St.  Elizabeth,  NJ 
I  07207. 


THREE  NEW  POSITIONS  at  small  but 
growing  PM  daily  in  Zone  1;  Beat  repor¬ 
ter  with  at  least  one  year  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Copy  editor  with  skills  in  local  and 
wire  copy.  Chief  Photographer  with 
color  background.  Box  9672,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  top  recognized 
daily  newspapers  is  looking  for  a  repor¬ 
ter  with  exceptional  writing  talents  and 
a  proven  track  record  to  work  in  the 
newpaper's  metropolitan  news  section. 
Send  resume,  examples  of  work  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  9657, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PULITZER  PRIZE-WINNING  daily 
seeks  layout  editor  for  design  desk. 
Primary  responsibilities  will  be  layout  of 
weekly  Neighbors  tabloid  editions  plus 
daily  layout  of  metro  news  pages.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work  to  Bob  Jona- 
son.  Design  Editor,  The  News-Sentinel, 
PO  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne  IN  46801.  No 
calls  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


REPORTER 

Aggressive  reporter  to  cover  local 
government,  utilities  and  general 
assignment  for  top  non-daily  in  Alaska. 
Long  hours,  good  pay,  excellent  working 
conditions.  Ability  to  use  camera  a  plus. 
Not  an  entry  position.  We  publish  a 
weekly  tabloid  and  a  twice  weekly  stan¬ 
dard.  Fast  growing  area  near  Anchorage 
in  beautiful  setting.  Call  (907) 
376-5225  or  write  tO:  T.C.  Mitchell, 
Editor,  Frontiersman,  Pouch  M,  Wasilla 
AK  99687. 


REPORTERS/PHOTOGRAPHERS 
needed  immediately  for  group  of  south¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  weeklies.  Good 
chance  for  advancement  to  dailies  with¬ 
in  group  if  you  pay  your  dues  and  learn 
from  national  award-winning  editor. 
Good  summer  and  winter  outdoor  life- 
style.  Call  Rip,  (304)469-3373. 

REPORTER  for  small  daily  in  good 
living  area.  Copy  editing  and  camera 
skills  big  pluses.  Good  opportunity  for 
self-starter.  Clips  and  resume  to  David 
Barti'iclomew,  Daily  Messenger,  Box 
430,  Union  City,  TN  38261. 


REPORTER;  biweekly  public  broad¬ 
casting  trade  newspaper,  $18,000  per 
year.  Current,  PO  Box  65394,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20035 


REPORTER  NEEDED  for  the  leading 
farm  weekly  of  Indiana  and  western 
Ohio — Farm  Week.  Ability  needed  to 
eventually  edit  regional  edition  and  write 
heads.  WriteTom  Mayhill,  Publisher,  PO 
Box  142,  Knightstown  IN  46148. 

REPORTER/EDITOR  for  small  but 
aggressive  Colorado  daily  paper.  Inves¬ 
tigative  and  daily  background  preferred. 
Send  writing  samples  with  resume  to 
ASPEN  DAILY  NEWS,  PO  Box  10541, 
Aspen  CO  81612. 


SOMEWHERE  in  this  vast  world  of 
Community  newspapers  is  one  who 
wants  to  retire  as  an  OWNER,  not  as 
salaried  employee.  Southern  conserva¬ 
tive  weekly  in  a  strong  growth  area  with 
potential  as  semi-wed<ly  expansion  has 
ideal  opportunity  for  experienced, 
competent,  hard-working  news  person. 
Feet-on-desk,  hands-in-pockets 
"supervisors"  need  not  apply.  Area  is 
ideal  recreation  for  individual  or  family. 
This  offer  guarantees  the  Editor  full 
managerial  authority,  progressive 
owner^ip  of  25  per  cent  of  corporate 
stock  over  five  year  period,  option  to 
purchase  additional  25  per  cent.  All 
equipment  except  press;  new  building 
with  pressroom  now  at  architects.  Full 
resume  with  complete  background  (will 
be  checked  in  detail),  salary  range,  in 
first  letter.  Write  Box  9683,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DAN  LIONEL‘S  TIPS 
Put  SELL  Into  Recruitment  Ads 

It’s  wise  to  remember  that  the  Researcher  or  Promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Sports  Editor  you  may  be  seeking, 
may  not  looking  for  you.  He  may  well  be  happily 
employed  but,  amenable  to  an  attractive  offer,  as  who 
isn’t? 

Chances  are,  too,  that  the  employed  individual  who  is 
thus  situated,  is  precisely  the  individual  you’d  like  to 
hire.  Just  as  individuals  scan  the  stock  tables  to  keep 
abreast  of  their  investments,  so  individuals  keep  an 
eye  on  the  help  wanted  columns  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
market  for  their  stock — their  talents.  To  entice  such 
talents  requires  more  than  mention  of  the  job  title, 
duties,  and  location.  Here  one  must  consider  what 
motivates  such  an  individual  to  make  am  move.  Gear¬ 
ing  your  ad  to  such  considerations  constitutes  the 
SELL  factor. 

Certainly  money  is  an  important  factor,  and  if  the 
remuneration  is  well  above  average  it  should  be  noted. 
However,  it  is  frequently  not  as  important  as  a  clearly 
indicated  opportunity  for  advancement,  e.g.  willing¬ 
ness  to  consider  a  top  sales  person  for  an  ad  manager’s 
job  or  an  assistant  sports  editor  for  the  top  sports  slot, 
etc.  Also,  does  the  area  afford  a  desirable  life  style? 
Does  the  paper  provide  a  unique  benefit  package?  Will 
the  company  provide  an  atmosphere  for  creative 
expression?  etc. 

In  talking  to  personnel  managers  we  learned  that 
department  heads  generally  outline  basic  requirements 
for  the  help  wanted  ad.  It’s  up  to  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment,  however,  to  add  the  SELL. 

Note:  Have  you  a  question  about  writing  or  respond¬ 
ing  to  a  classified  ad?  Send  it  to  Dan  Lionel  at 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  he’ll  try  to  answer  it 
here. 

*The  author,  DAN  LIONEL,  has  been  called  the  “Dean  of  Classified 
Advertising.”  Conductor  of  the  Classified  Clinic  for  "Editor  <6  Publisher" 
for  many  years,  Dan  has  been  Classified  Ad  Director  of  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers,  and  is  an  advertising  instructor  at  Brooklyn  College  and 
Pratt  Institute  and  a  frequent  lecturer  on  classified  at  the  American  Press 
Institute. 


REPORTERS:  We’re  looking  for  the  best 
there  is  for  current  openins  and 
expected  openings.  If  you  are  a  top 
newspaper  reporter  and  have  a  desire  to 
hone  your  skills  with  hard  work  on  an 
award  winning  35,000  circulation 
paper,  send  us  your  resume  and  three 
solid  clips  to  Managing  Editor,  Texarka¬ 
na  Gazette,  PO  Box  621,  Texarkana  TX 
75504. 


REPORTERS  WANTED.  Northern  Zone 
1.  Pay  mid  to  high  teens  depending  on 
experience.  Quality-conscience  daily  In 
high  quality-of-life  area.  Good  writers, 
self-starters,  hard  workers  welcome  to 
apply.  Box  9639,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  4,100  5-day 
Sunbelt  daily,  lake  country.  Clips  to 
Daily  Journal,  Box  328,  Vinita  OK 
74301. _ 

SPORTS  COPY  CHIEF — to  run  sports- 
desk  on  medium-sized  daily.  Heavy 
local  emphasis  but  also  cover  Navy, 
Orioles,  Red  Skins.  Send  resume  and 
three  l^out  samples  to  Edward  0. 
Casey,  Executive  Editor,  The  Capitol, 
Box  911,  Annapolis  MD  21404. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Seattle  Times  is  looking  for  a  sports 
editor  for  a  unique  sports  market— big 
enough  to  have  major  league  sports  and 
a  top  collegiate  program  and  yet  small 
enough  to  embrace  preps  and  partici¬ 
patory  sports.  We  need  someone  with 
the  vision  and  management  skills  to 
make  the  23-person  staff  of  the  Times 
better  than  it  already  is.  Perhaps  you’re 
editing  an  award-winning  mid-sized 
sports  sction,  but  ache  to  be  in  a  major 
league  atmoshpere.  Or  maybe  you  were 
a  sports  editor  who  has  moved  up  in  the 
ediWial  line  but  down  in  satisfaction 
and  want  to  return  to  spqrts.  You  need 
to  understand  the  dynamics  of  sports  in 
the  PM  newspaper,  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  editing  a  sports  section  and 
demonstrated  competence  managing 
both  a  reporting  and  editing  staff. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  If  you 
have  those  skills  and  abilities,  send 
cover  letter,  and  resume  and  salary 
history  to  R.C.  Follett,  Personnel 
Department,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box 
70,  battle  WA  981 1 1.  No  phone  calls 
please.  All  inquiries  will  receive  a 
response.  M.'F/H  EOE. _ 

THE  LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER,  a 
100,000  circulation  Knight-Ridder 
daily  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky  horse 
country,  is  looking  for  copy  editors  with 
excellent  mechanical  skills,  an  ability  to 
write  bright,  accurate  headlines,  sound 
news  judgment  and  a  commitment  to 
accuracy.  Experience  preferred,  but  we 
will  consider  bright  recent  graduates.  If 
you  want  to  work  where  copy  editing  Is 
valued  highly,  please  respond  in  writing 
to  Jerry  Wakefield,  News  Editor,  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald-Leader,  Main  and  Midland, 
Lexington  KY  40507.  EOE/M-F 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Ours  is  an  unusual  trade  monthly  tab¬ 
loid;  yours  will  be  an  interesting — 
and  challenging  job.  You’ll  have  hands- 
on  responsibility  for  day-to-day  oper- 
tions  up  to  (but  not  including)  produc¬ 
tion,  work  closely  on  stories  with  top 
executives  of  the  food  industry;  select 
and  direct  freelance  writer’s  assign  and 
oversee  an  assistant’s  stories,  and 
monitor  advertising  traffic  for  the  Food 
Merchants  Advocate. 

The  iob  will  involve  some  travel.  Skill 
with  a  35  mm  camera  is  not  a  must,  but 
is  a  plus.  Public  Relations  skills/ 
experience  would  be  another  plus;  so 
would  trade  writing  experience.  Inter¬ 
ested?  Send  resume/  sala^  require¬ 
ments  to  Doug  Harris,  Director  of 
Communications,  New  York  State  Food 
Merchants  Assn.,  303  S.  Broadway, 
Tarrytown  NY  10591. 
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SPORTS  COLUMNIST 
Five  columns  per  week  on  major  league 
sports.  Looking  for  a  new  Red  Smith  for 
150,000  daily  circulation.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  9658, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

THE  JOURNAL  NEWSPAPERS  in 
suburban  Washington  is  looking  for  an 
innovative  editor/writer  with  strong 
background  covering  and  interpreting 
national  and  world  news  to  edit  its  daily 
world  news  page. 

Using  wire,  supplementals  and  a  staff 
writer,  you  must  put  non-routine  spin  on 
routing  news;  give  off-beat  approach  to 
dull  but  significantf  stories;  have  quick, 
adroit  rewrite  capability;  explain  and 
clarify  complicated  issues.  Clear, 
polished  writing  and  strong  desk  skills  a 
must. 

This  is  a  senior  position  for  a  growing 
group  of  suburban  dailies.  Excellent 
benefit  package  including  medical, 
dental  and  profit  sharing.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  and  clips  to' 
John  Greenwald,  Editorial  Director,  The 
Journal  Newspapers,  Springfield  VA 
22159.  EOE.  No  phone  calls  please. 

TIRED  OF  SNOW?  The  Fresno  (Califor¬ 
nia)  Bee  a  145,000  AM  daily  is  search¬ 
ing  for  a  top-flight  sports  copy  editor 
who  isn’t  afraid  to  make  good  copy 
better.  Must  have  demonstrated  layout 
and  design  skills,  solid  news  judgment, 
a  team  work  spirit  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  sports.  Three  years 
experience  preferred.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply.  Send 
resumes  and  references  to  Rich 
Marshall,  Sport  Editor,  The  Fresno  Bee, 
Fresno.  (JA  93786. 

TOP  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  seeks 
consumer  affairs  writer  to  expand  cover¬ 
age.  Several  years  experience  in 
consumer-oriented  reporting  and 
proven  writing  ability  required.  Reply  to 
Box  9670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL  WRITERS:  National  travel 
publication  needs  freelance  travel 
writers  with  stories  and  photos  from 
around  the  world.  Send  resumme  and 
samples  and  we  will  send  you  our 
requirements  and  payment  schedule. 
Graphics  East,  7825  Baymeadows  Way, 
#328A,  Jacksonville  FL  32216. 

WANTED;  Recent  J-school  grad  looking 
to  sharpen  reporting  skills  in  this  entry- 
level,  nightside  position  on  a  Zone  6 
daily.  Must  have  basic  skills,  initiative 
and  the  drive  to  excel.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  9650,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  the  right  person 
to  complete  our  six-person  desk  for  an 
award-winning,  mid-size  PM  daily  in 
West  Texas.  We  need  a  professional  who 
is  capable  of  doing  hands-on  editing  of 
local  copy  and  who  can  design  sharp, 
modular  pages,  write  accurate  and 
attractive  headlines  and  work  the  wire. 
An  exceptional  entry-level  applicant  will 
be  considered,  but  this  is  no  job  for 
anyone  hoping  to  be  spoon  fed.  VDT 
skills  helpful.  Contact  Randall  Light- 
foot,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  The  Odessa 
American  Newspaper,  PO  Box  2952, 
Odessa  TX  79760  or  call 
(915)337-4661. _ 

Zone  5  100,000  PM  daily  (155,000 
Sunday)  seeks  copy  editors  for  its  ten- 
member  universal  desk.  Manditory 
tryout.  Send  resume  to  W.J.  Kennedy, 
News  Editor,  The  Vindicator,  PO  Box 
780,  Youngstown  OH  44-j01-0780.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER  AM  newspap¬ 
er  minimum  5  years  management 
experience  in  a  Goss  Metro  pressroom. 
Send  resume  to  Charles  W.  Carroll, 
Production  Director,  The  Ledger,  PO 
Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL  33802. 
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PRESSROOM 


PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT 
Midwest  daily,  Sunday  of  40,000  circu¬ 
lation  and  growing  commercial  printing 
business  seeks  press  superintendent  to 
direct  and  work  with  union  crew  on 
10-unit  Goss  Urbanite.  Strong  leader¬ 
ship  and  technical  skills  desired.  Duties 
include  supenrision  of  print  quality  and 
equipment  maintenance,  handling 
personnel  matters,  monthly  inventories, 
annual  budgeting.  Report  directly  to 
publisher,  general  manager.  Salary 
competitive  and  commensurate  with 
experience;  excellent  benefits,  incen¬ 
tive  package,  promotion  opportunities. 
Send  resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  to  Publisher,  The  Tribune- 
Star,  PO  Box  149,  Terre  Haute,  IN 
47808. _ 

THE  CAPE  COD  TIMES,  a  quality 
conscious  seven-day  morning  newspap¬ 
er,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  jour¬ 
neyman,  preferably  with  experience  on 
a  Goss  Metro.  We  offer  excellent  pay 
and  benefits.  Please  send  your  back¬ 
ground  information  and  references  to 
Arline  Harrington,  Personnel  Coordina¬ 
tor,  Cape  Cod  Times,  Hyannis,  MA 
02601. _ 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

ASSISTANT  TO 
PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Individual  to  assume  night  production 
resopnsibilities  for  Zone  5  Sunday  and 
dailies  operation  (Circ.  110,(J00). 
Union  environment.  Strcmg  press  and 
camera  background  a  plus.  Excellent 
benefits  package  plus  salary  in  keeping 
with  background  and  experience.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  9652, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Herald,  central  Connecticut's 
largest  afternoon  newspaper,  40,000 
plus  Monday-Saturday  is  seeking  an 
energetic  individual  with  a  solid  union 
background  and  people  management 
skills.  This  "Hands-On"  position 
r^uires  a  quality  conscious  and  dead¬ 
line  oriented  professional  with  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  motivate  others.  A  knowledge  of 
newspaper  front  end  systems  and  all 
phases  of  photo  composition  is  a  must. 
Good  salary  and  benefit  loackage.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Personnel 
Manager,  The  Herald,  New  Britain  CT 
06050. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  FOR 
CAPE  COD  TIMES 

The  Cape  Cod  Times,  a  rapidly  growing 
(42,000  +)  seven-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  and  a  member  cf  the  Ottaway 
group,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
production  manager  to  fill  a  newly 
created  postion.  Responsibilities 
include  quality  control,  production 
coordination,  and  supervision  of  our 
composing  room  (Atex  7000  system), 
press  room  (Goss  Metro  offset),  and 
mailroom.  If  you  have  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  departments,  a  proven 
record  of  accomplishment,  leadership 
and  management  skills,  this  job  could 
be  yours.  Applicants  must  be  willing  to 
work  flexible  hours.  We  offer  a  good 
salary  and  attractive  benefits,  the  great¬ 
est  of  which  is  Cape  Cod  for  year-round 
I  living.  Send  a  a  letter  telling  about  your- 
I  self  to  Scott  Himstead,  Publisher,  Cape 
Cod  Times,  Hyannis  MA  02601. 

I  PHOTOGRAPHY 

I  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Photo  Editor 
with  darkroom  experience  at  8,400 
circulation  daily  newspaper  in  southern 
Michigan.  Full  responsibility  for  news 
related  and  advertising  photos.  Must 
have  own  camera  equipment.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to;  Nan  Johnson,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Hillsdale  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  287,  Hillsdale  Ml  49242. 


Company- 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1986 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  Issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.15  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE;  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Isssue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rataa  available  upon  requeat. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  1, 1986 


HELP  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

PROMOTION 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

S.F.  Bay  Area’s  fastest-growing  news¬ 
paper  and  shopper  publishing  group  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  person  with 
strong  advertising  and  marketing  skills 
to  join  the  management  team  and  head 
up  planning  and  implementing  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  and  promotion  of  the 
newspapers  and  cor^ration.  The  job 
requires  a  strong  shirt-sleeves  admini¬ 
strator  to  coordinate  promotion  efforts 
between  departments  and  newspapers 
in  the  group,  plus  working  with  an 
advertising  agency.  List  background 
experience  and  salary.  Write  to  George  ; 
W.  Hoyt,  President,  Lesher  Communi- 1 
cations,  2640  Shadelands  Drive, 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 

Director  of  MIS.  9  years  on  business- 
production  systems.  Seek  new 
challenges/general  management.  Prefer 
Zones  8  or  9.  Box  9682,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  adept  at  leading  weeklies 
into  the  "black”  and  bringing  out  the 
best  in  people  seeks  a  new  challenge; 
Market  your  product  to  profitability  wit 
my  guidance.  Send  inquiries  to  Box 
9646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WAS  AGENT,  District  Manager,  Sales 
Manager,  Circulation  Director  for  3  diffe¬ 
rent  newspapers  and  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  for  a  Cham  of  papers.  Was  promoted 
in  all  of  them.  With  a  definite  turn  aroung 
in  Circulation  and  Revenue  on  each.  Box 
9680,  Editor  &  Publishers. 

Zone  5,  major  daily  (200,000  Plus)  and 
Sunday  (250,000)  has  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  an  assertive,  take- 
charge  promotion  manager  with  strong 
leadership  and  imaginative  planning  : 
abilities.  As  a  front  line  contributor,  the  1 
successful  applicant  will  work  closely  i 
with  circulation,  marketing  research,  j 
advertising  and  editorial  personnel  in 
developing  circulation  and  advertising ; 
sales.  1 

If  you  are  degreed  in  mass  communica-  ‘ 
tions  or  a  closely  related  field  and  have  | 
at  least  five  years  experience  in  media 
or  a  media  related  field  and  are  a 
professional  manager  with  excellent 
personal  communication  abili-j 
ty... forward  your  background  confiden¬ 
tially  to  Box  9661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f/h. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  General  Mana¬ 
ger  wanting  new  challenge.  Exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  production  departments 
with  emphasis  in  advertising.  Will 
consider  any  zone.  Write  Box  9621, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER,  15  years  experience  in 
competitive  markets.  6  years  as  top 
salesman  with  60,000  daily.  9  years  as 
sales  manager  with  paid  weeklies  and 
shoppers.  Excellent  selling,  training 
and  motivating  skills.  Box  9678,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  or  call  Joe  (718) 
317-5330. 

TENACIOUS  young  advertising  director 
with  phenomenal  16  year  track  record 
at  a  21,000  daily  seeks  to  escape 
devastated  local  market  conditions.  1 
can  sell,  motivate  and  promote.  1  do 
what  it  takes  to  win.  Strong  classified 
background.  Outstanding  references. 
Prefer  Zones  8  or  9.  Write  Box  9642, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES 

RETAIL  SALES  SUPERVISOR 

We  are  a  rapidly  expanding  morning 
newspaper  located  in  a  quality  major 
market  in  the  Mid-West.  We  are  seeking 
a  sales  supervisor  to  oversee  the  daily 
sales  activity,  account  servicing,  and 
sales  planning  efforts  of  one  district  of 
retail  advertising  sales  representatives. 
You  have  a  solid  background  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales.  You  understand 
newspaper  production  and  feel  at  ease 
with  basic  copy  and  layout  design.  More 
importantly,  you  are  adept  at  using 
research  data,  .making  quality  sales 
presentations,  and  increasing  sales 
volume.  You  understand  people  and 
know  how  to  train  and  motivate  them  for 
ever  better  sales  results.  Preferably  you 
have  a  degree  in  business,  marketing, 
advertising  or  a  related  field. 

We  offer  excellent  salary  plus  bonus  and 
company-paid  benefits,  so  let’s  talk 
seriously  about  a  solid  opportunity  with 
our  company.  Send  resume  to  Box 
9638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  professional  seeks 
manager’s  or  director’s  position  on  large 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Wants  opportun'ty 
to  use  experience  in  free  and  voluntary 
or  paid  systems.  Sales,  service,  and 
collections  are  primary  concern.  Willing 
to  re-locate,  reply  to  Box  9595,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
Young  marketing  oriented  circulation 
director  seeks  circulation  management 
position  in  an  environment  conducive  to 
continued  growth  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  management. 

Quality  background  in  all  aspects  of 
:  circulation  management  with  emphasis 
on  sales  promotion,  ABC  audit  proce¬ 
dures,  interpersonal  skills,  implement¬ 
ing  computerized  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  transportation  methods,  and 
district  manager  training. 

Desire  to  join  a  top  notch  company  that 
expects  only  the  best  from  its  circula¬ 
tion  personnel.  Background  consists  of 
quality  circulation  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  well  regarded  references.  Box 
9643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Experienced  general  manager  presently 
operating  a  7200  mid-west  daily  with  a 
7000  direct  mail  TMC  is  now  available. 
Do  to  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
market  location;  this  college  graduate, 
who  has  12  years  of  proven  experience 
in  sales,  marketing,  finance,  personnel, 
production  and  editorial  is  seeking  a 
new  position. 

Please  contact  GOOD  NEWS  if  you  are 
intersted.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FEE. 
This  candidate’s  previous  employer 
thinks  enough  of  him  to  pay  for  this 
outplacemant. 

GOOD  NEWS 
(319)  359-4877 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the  news¬ 
paper  and  communication  industry 
1327  Crow  Creek  Road 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722 

CALIFORNIA 

Circulation  Director  seeks  director’s 
position  on  small  to  mid-sized  daily  or 
secondary  level  on  a  metro  newspaper. 
Solid  credentials  include  background  in 
sales  promotion,  home  delivery,  and 

1  department  management. 

Prefer  the  California  area  with  a  prog¬ 
ressive  company  that  provides  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Box  9653,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

27-year-old  blue-chip  prospect  in  Cali¬ 
fornia:  310  lifetime  hitter;  15  wins  in 
‘84;  18  wins  in  '85;  seeks  move  from 
AA  to  AAA  daily  journalism  as  sports  or 
news  reporter.  Marc  Birenbaum:  (209) 
625-4292. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  1,  1986 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR/REPORTER,  14  years  with 
Eastern  Metro,  hard-news  orientation 
strong  cityroom  manager,  seeks  City 
Editor/ME  slot.  Will  relocate.  Low-to 
mid  40s.  Box  9598,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  feature  writer  with  depth, 
insight  and  4-plus  years'  experience 
seeks  lifestyle  position  on  metro  daily. 
Clips/references  (914)  723-2766. 

EXPERIENCED  major  metro  city  desk 
editor  seeks  new  j>osition.  Excellent 
credentials.  All  Zones.  Box  9647, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  at  45,000  circula¬ 
tion  process  color  daily  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge  in  mixing  solid  design  with  solid 
news.  Ten  years  experience  as  reporter, 
photographer  and  Sunday  editor  have 
given  me  strong  news  ex^rience.  Add  j 
three  years  experience  as  grahics  editor  i 
(photo  editing,  pa^e  and  publication  I 
design  and  supen/ising  process  color  j 
production),  and  I  have  unique  skills.  • 
Seeking  position  as  graphics  editor,  I 
page  designer  or  photo  editor.  Prefer  I 
I  Zones  1  and  2,  but  will  consider  all  1 
opportunities.  Box  9641,  Editor  &  ; 
Publisher.  i 

NEED  NEW  blood?  Creative,  award-  ^ 
winning  writer/editor,  currently  Manag-  j 
ing  Editor  of  business  magazine  and  for-  ' 
mer  M  E/staff  writer  for  major  men’s  title,  I 
seeks  senior  editorship  with  growing  . 
newspaper  of  magazine  in  Zones  1 ,  2,  or 
9.  B.A.  journalism.  Box  9675,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19th  Street,  NY  NY 
_ 10011 _ 

NEWSMAN,  NOVELIST,  critic,  brings 
solid  reviews,  coverage,  as  your  book 
editor.  Box  9664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PERCEPTIVE  SPORTS  WRITER,  makes 
you  smile  and  think,  needs  well- 
coached  team.  Box  9651,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHYSICIAN/JOURNALIST  with  one  year 
major  metro  experience,  Columbia  J- 
school  degree,  seeks  medical  writer 
position  after  5/86.  Patrick  Sokas, 
M.D.,  Box  9606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  award-winning  editor 
seeks  top  spot  on  Zone  2  daily.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  start-ups,  turnarounds, 
dogfights.  Solid  news  judgment,  layout 
skills,  staff  motivation  are  my  speciali¬ 
ties.  Box  9604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOMEWHERE  a  mag/mid-size  editor 
needs  a  talented  young  reporter/ 
columnist  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
editorial  production.  Will  relocate. 
Scott  Brown,  13078  Church  Rd,  York- 
ville  II  60560.  815/475-7110. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER  has  covered  football 
and  basketball  from  high  schools 
through  NCAA  Division  I,  plus  Dallas 
cowb^  and  San  Antonio  spurs.  Other 
assignments  have  been  PGA  Southwest 
Classic,  boxing,  polo.  Mexican  League 
baseball.  I've  worked  slot  amd  rim  on 
two  Texas  dailies,  using  process  and 
spot  color.  Like  desk  ana  writing  equal¬ 
ly.  Seek  mid-size  daily.  Love  travel,  any 
zone,  available  immediately. 
(915)672-5495. 


VETERAN  EDUCATION  writer,  colum¬ 
nist,  author.  Prefer  AM  school/college 
beat.  Box  9663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ UBRARY _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  librarian 
with  wide  background  in  all  aspects  of 
library  operations  seeks  position.  Broad 
educational  background,  MALS  from 
Top  school.  Knowledgeable  in  electron¬ 
ic  and  manual  library  systems,  skilled  in 
online  searching.  Expert  at  library  reor¬ 
ganization.  Box  9636,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

COMPUTER  literate  photojournalist 
seeks  new  challenge.  Award-winner 
looking  for  paper  with  strong  photo 
commitment.  3‘/^  years  weekly,  2  + 
years  daily  experience.  Will  go  almost 
anywhere.  Box  9674,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM _ 

j  PRESS  FOREMAN/OPERATOR  exper- 
!  ienced  26  years  Goss  Urbanite  & 
Community  Color  &  Daily  King,  plus 
sheetfed.  Camera,  Striping,  Platemak¬ 
ing.  Lots  of  4  color.  Strong  on  team 
organization  and  mechanical  ability. 

!  Seeking  opportunity  with  room  to 
'  advance  in  Zone  3,  4,  or  6.  Box  9662, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  over  20 
years  experience,  12  years  broad  based 
composing  room  production,  operations 
and  advertising  experience.  16  years 
with  a  major  mid-west  paper,  circula¬ 
tion  exceeding  100,000.  Seeking  new 
challenge  and  opportunity.  Will  relocate 
to  most  areas.  DeWayne  Gray,  20460 
E.  Costilla  Ave.,  Aurora  CO  80016 
(303)  699-8137  eves. 


Production/Distribution  Manager 
WELL-VERSED  in  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  and  warehousing 
including  state-of-the-art  mailrooms. 
Strong  administrative/leadership  quali¬ 
ties.  Proven  track  record.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  (516)271-9424. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 

Zenger  trail  still  has  lessons  to  teach 


By  Justin  L.  Vigdor 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  and  privilege  of  serving  a  moder¬ 
ator  of  a  symposium  held  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  250th  anniversarry  of 
the  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger — that 
significant  landmark  in  the  history  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  this  country. 

What  was  unusual  about  the  sym¬ 
posium  was  the  fact  that  the  audience 
consisted  of  student  editors  and  their 
faculty  advisors  from  some  75  public, 
private  and  parochial  schools  in  the 
New  York  City  area. 

They  came  to  hear  a  presentation 
by  Nat  Hentoff,  columnist  and  writer 
for  the  Village  Voice,  the  Washington 
Post  and  New  Yorker  magazine,  and 
author  of  The  First  Freedom:  The 
Tumultuous  History  of  Free  Speech 
in  America.  They  also  heard  from 
members  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association,  including  John  Gross,  a 
specialist  in  school  law  who  spoke  of 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers  editors. 

They  viewed  a  provocative  one-act 
play,  written  by  students  from  North- 
port  High  School  of  Northport,  N.Y., 
and  enacted  by  the  Living  Theater 
Company.  Entitled,  “You  Are  the 
Editor  —  Time  to  Decide,”  the  play 
involved  a  cleverly  constructed  hypo¬ 
thetical  situation  which  highlighted 
most  of  the  legal  issues  that  had  been 
discussed  during  the  day 

The  students  learned  about  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Zenger  case,  and  the  legal 
and  constitutional  principles  that 
flowed  from  it.  They  were  then  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  great  deal  of  practical 
guidance  with  respect  to  their  own 
school  publications. 

The  Zenger  case  is  credited  with 
establishing  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  United  States. 
Although  you  may  be  familiar  with 
the  story  —  it  received  some  attention 
in  the  press  over  the  past  few  months 
—  let  me  recount  it  briefly  here.  A 
Hollywood  scriptwriter  could  not 
have  improved  the  scenario. 


(Vigdor,  an  attorney  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  is  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association.  This  letter  is 
slightly  abridged  from  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Journal.) 


John  Peter  Zenger,  a  German  immi¬ 
grant,  began  in  1733  to  publish  the 
New  York  Weekly  Journal  to  oppose 
the  policies  of  the  colonial  governor. 
The  paper’s  attacks,  in  blistering 
rhetoric  and  in  biting  satire,  infuriated 
the  governor,  who  directed  that  the 
newspaper  “be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.”  He  ordered  Zenger 
arrested  and  tried  for  “false,  scanda¬ 
lous,  malicious  and  seditious”  libel. 
The  Chief  Justice,  a  lackey  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  disbarred  Zenger’ s  lawyer  for 
contempt  after  the  lawyer  objected  to 
the  composition  of  the  court  and  the 
Jury. 

At  this  point,  Andrew  Hamilton, 
the  elderly  dean  of  the  colonial  bar, 
rode  to  the  rescue  from  Philadelphia. 
He  argued  that  there  could  be  no  libel 
unless  either  the  state  proved  the 
criticism  false  or  Zenger  failed  to 
prove  it  true.  Not  so,  ruled  the  court, 
saying,  “When  seditious  words 
undermine  authority,  their  truth  is 
irrelevant.... The  greater  truth,  the 
greater  the  libel.” 

Hamilton  nevertheless  appealed  to 
the  jury  to  establish  the  right  of 
“opposing  and  exposing  arbitrary 


The  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun 
acted  fast  and  aggressively  recently 
when  a  judge  restrained  it  from  pub¬ 
lishing  facts  on  a  child  molestation 
damage  suit  against  a  local  school 
district. 

Sun  publisher  Gerald  Bean  immedi¬ 
ately  contacted  the  paper’s  legal 
counsel,  Veronica  Grey,  who  per¬ 
suaded  the  judge  to  lift  the  gag  order. 

“It’s  more  important  to  move 
quickly  and  firmly  in  these  cases,” 
Bean  declared.  “If  judges  get  the  idea 
that  such  orders  will  not  be  chal¬ 
lenged  there  will  be  more  of  them.” 

The  problem  began  when  the 
mother  of  a  small  girl  filed  a  damage 
suit  against  two  teachers  and  the  dis¬ 
trict,  charging  abuses.  Her  attorney 
filed  a  temporary  restraining  order 
against  The  Sun,  the  Ontario  (Calif.) 
Daily  Report  and  UPI. 

The  order,  which  was  signed  by 
Judge  Robert  Krug,  forbade  the 
papers  from  publishing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit 
and  ordered  court  records  sealed. 


power  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  at 
least,  by  speaking  and  writing  truth.” 
The  jury  returned  a  “not  guilty”  ver¬ 
dict,  which  was  followed  by  a  public 
celebration. 

As  provoked  as  we  may  sometimes 
become  about  journalistic  excesses 
and  the  occasional  “cheap  shot,” 
who  among  us  would,  for  a  moment, 
want  to  limit  the  freedom  to  criticize? 
In  recent  weeks  we  have  read  of  the 
South  African  editor  facing  three 
years  in  prison  merely  for  publishing 
an  interview  with  the  leader  of  the 
outlawed  African  National  Congress. 
“Licensing”  of  journalists  is  now 
mandatory  in  12  Central  and  South 
American  countries;  and,  of  course, 
the  press  is  totally  government-con- 
trolled  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites. 

History,  ancient  and  modern, 
teaches  that  nothing  can  ring  the  cur¬ 
tain  down  on  a  democratic  society 
faster  than  limiting  the  freedom  of 
expression  or  dissent.  The  Zenger 
case  still  has  lessons  for  contempo¬ 
rary  Americans,  and  for  anyone  else 
with  the  wisdom  to  heed  them. 


Bean  told  E&P  that  Krug  rescinded 
the  order  as  soon  as  “all  the  facts 
were  explained  to  him”  about  the 
prior  restraint  effect  of  his  ruling. 

“Sometimes,”  Bean  continued,  “a 
judge  doesn’t  know  what  he’s  doing  in 
something  like  this.  A  lawyer  puts  a 
piece  of  paper  in  front  of  him  and  he 
signs  it.” 

According  to  Bean,  swift  actions 
like  the  Sun’s  have  a  “ripple  effect, 
and  with  enough  of  them,  we  will  have 
the  tidal  effect  we  need.” 

Citing  the  judge’s  immediate  rever¬ 
sal,  Bean  said,  “If  more  newspapers 
reacted  rapidly  and  diligently  in  First 
Amendment  cases,  the  chances  for 
success  would  increase.” 

Sun  editor  Wayne  Sargent  pointed 
out  that  the  paper,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  did  not  use  either  the  name  of 
the  girl  or  he  mother  in  prior  stories 
about  the  lawsuit. 

The  teachers  are  not  facing  criminal 
charges  over  the  alleged  molestation, 
according  to  Bean. 


Judge  ‘persuaded’  to  lift  gag  order 
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It’s  the  new  Uniman  4/2  double  width  offset  press 
at  the  Watertoicn  Daily  Times  and  it’s  providing 
metro  press  capabilities  at  midsize  press  cost. 

'The  Uniman  4/2  will  help  the  Daily  Times 
expand  its  revenue  base 


iirch,  continuous  running  at  50,000  pph,  and  accurate 
plate  mounting  without  tools  are  just  the  beginning 
of  the  capabilities  that  will  lxx)st  productivity  in  the 
press  room. 

Uniman  4/2  also  offers  maximum  flexibility 
in  press  arrangement.  Units  can  be  stacked  or  lined 
up  on  either  side  of  the  folder,  imd  can  accommodate 
both  left  hand  and  right  hand  color  decks.  Reels, 
ten.sions,  and  pasters  can  be  substructure  or  floor 
mounted. 

All  in  all,  the  Daily  Times  is  getting  the  most 
for  its  money  in  versatility  and  productivity.  If  you’d 
like  to  find  out  more  particulars,  please  call  or  write  to 
M.A.N.  -Roliind  USA,  Newspaper  Press  Divi.sion,  CN 
1112,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846-0604;  (201)  469-6600. 


Photos  courtesy  of  New  York  Slate  Department  of  Commerce 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIVISION 


by  printing  a  wide  variety  of  products:  inserts, 
supplements,  comics,  catalogs,  and  more.  Optional 
Uniman  folder  capability  permits  running  the  daily 
paper  and  commercial  work  at  the  same  time. 

Certainly  the  high  quality  of  the  products  will 
apj)eal  to  advertisers  and  readers  alike.  Quality 
in  black,  spot,  and  full  process  color  is  achieved  by 
features  like  non-contact  spiral  brush  direct 
dampening  which  reduces  contamination  in  the 
dampening  .system,  variable-speed  ink  fountain 
roller,  and  infinite  color  positioning. 

And  the  production  crew  will  love  Uniman! 
Easy  access  from  a  unique  step-down  feature  in  the 


Therell  be 
a  new  attraction  in 
Watertown,  N.Y. 
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THE  NIGHT  STALKER 
STRUCK  HERE  FIRST. 


related  cases.  And  they 
covered  the  efforts  of 
local  citizens  to  protect 
themselves. 

By  the  time  a  suspect 
had  been  arrested,  the  Night 
Stalker  case  had  attracted 
national  and  even  interna¬ 
tional  attention.  But  because 
our  reporters  and  editors 
knew  their  communities, 
our  readers  had  it  first. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 
WE  BREAK  THE  BIG  ONES 


the  ordinary  in  a  place  like 
Monterey  Park.  When  it  hap¬ 
pened  twice,  they  pressed 
police  for  details. 

That’s  how  they  broke 
the  story  of  the  Night  Stalker 
homicides — a  string  of  mur¬ 
ders  and  assaults  that  even¬ 
tually  spread  terror  through¬ 
out  the  San  Gabriel  and  San 
Fernando  valleys. 

In  the  weeks  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  they  stayed  on  the 
story.  They  reported  on  the 
task  force  that  formed.  They 
detailed  other  apparently 


Before  the  Night  Stalker 
had  his  name,  the  readers 
of  two  Scripps  Howard  com¬ 
munity  papers  had  his 
number.  The  Monterey  Park 
Progress  and  the  Rosemead/ 
South  San  Gabriel  Progress 
were  the  first  to  report  that 
police  suspected  two  local 
murders  were  the  work  of 
a  serial  kiUer. 

Because  our  Southern 
California  community 
papers  take  pride  in  know¬ 
ing  their  home  turf,  they 
knew  that  murder  is  out  of 


